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ABSTRACT 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 
(YIEPP) demonstration, which was in full operation from 1978 to 1980, 
was established to test the efficacy of work combined with education 
as a remedy for high unemployment , low labor force participation, and 
the excessive school dropout rate of teenagers. YIEPP offered Federal 
minimum-wage jobs (part-time during the school year, full-time during 
the summer) to 16- to 19-year-olds from low-income or welfare 
households, with the condition that they complete their high school 
education, either through traditional or alternative education 
programs. Analysis of the impact of the demonstration found that (1) 
over 56 percent of the eligible youths participated in YIEPP at least 
once; (2) YIEPP increased the employment/population ratio for 
eligible youth by 67.5 percent over the ratio expected in the absence 
of the program; (3) YIEPP was particularly successful with black 
youth, whose employment, increased by 102.8 percent, became nearly 
equal to the employment percentages of white male youth; and (4) the 
smallest statistically significant YIEPP effect was found for 
Hispanic females, and there were no significant effects for Hispanic 
males. Additional effects were that total school enrollment increased 
significantly, the dropout rate decreased, and the rate of return to 
school (whether in traditional or alternative programs) for 
out-of-school youth increased. Finally, YIEPP caused a positive joint 
increase in schooling and work behavior among the key groups of 
program youth. (CMG) 
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PREFACE 

A number of studies have documented the employment problems faced 
by low-income, often minority, youths who are growing up with minimal 
exposure to the work world. Many of these same youths have either 
dropped .f/iit of school or are at risk of doing so. These pat terns 
threaten Co severely undermine their aspirations for a positive work 
future. 

Although the past decade has witnessed a number of efforts designed 
to help these youths find a place in the labor market, there have been 
some important gaps in the nation's overall approach to this problem. 
First, many such programs gave young people jobs, but failed to address 
their schooling; there , was even the danger that, rather than reinforce 
thieir learning experience, some programs would draw youths away from 
school. Another consequence, too, was that the two institutions most 
intimately involved with the improvement of skills among young people — 
the employment and training system and the schools — were often given 
little reason to work together. Finally, these programs were usually not 
implemented on a scale sufficient to have a major impact on the youths' 
opportunities. 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP) provided 
unusual occasion to learn about the feasibility and outcomes of a large, 
coherently defined program designed to link schooling and work. The 

MDRC. is publishing simultaneously the full impact and implementation 
findings on the operational period of the Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Pilot Projects demonstration. This preface introduces both this impact 
report and its companion volume. Linking School and Work for Disad- 
vantaged Youths; The YIEPP DemonstrationT~Final Implementation Report. 
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YIEPP demonstration introducf5d_t-wo major innovations: the program model 
itself — where 16- to 19-year-old disadvantaged youths were offered a 
part-time job during the school year and a full-time job in the summer on 
the condition that they stay in school and meet academic and job-related 
performance standards — and the scale of implementation, where the job 
offer was extended to all eligible youths in 17 designated demonstration 
areas. Over 76,000 youths joined and were given jobs during the full, 
demonstration period. 

In 1977, the Department of Labor's Office of Youth Programs contract- 
ed with the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) to conduct 
the research and oversee the operations of the YIEPP demonstration. 
Based on an agenda identified in the'^r977 Youth Act, a large, four-part 
research program was designed to address: (1) the number of youths to 
participate from among those eligible and the program's short- and longer- 
run impacts on employment and schooling behavior; (2) the feasibility of 
the program model and other operational lessons; (3) the cost of the 
demonstration and its replication or expansion; and (4) a number of 
special issues, including the quality of work provided to the youths and 
the significant role of businesses in an unprecedented private sector job 
creation effort. 

Reports issued to date have covered the init ial period of program 
implementation, early impacts, and many special issues . The two reports 
published at this time summarize the implementation and impact lessons 
from the full 30-month demonstration period and provide cost data. A 
final report scheduled for 1983 will examine whether YIEPP had longer- 
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term, post-program effects on the youths' educational and employment 
behavior. 

The two current volumes contain significant findings about the YIEPP 
approach. Somewhat surprisingly, the implementation report indicates 
that the prime sponsors did not encounter major problems in meeting the 
difficult challenges of delivering on a job^ guarantee. What proved more 
troublesome was the enforcement of the school performance conditions , a 
responsibility shared with the school systems involved. However, despice 
start-up difficulties, the report suggests that the demonstration's 
overall record was one of significant managerial achievement. 

Perhaps the most compelling part of the program's record, as seen in 
both of these reports, is its success in attracting black youths: they 
are seen joining YIEPP in greater numbers and staying in it longer than 
any other group. This finding is particularly significant in the context 
of the experience of the past 25 years, when there has been a consistent 
and dramatic decline in minority youth employment, particularly for 
males. Thus, while in 1955 black male youths were employed at the same 
rate as whites, by 1981 their employment rate had been cut in half, while 
that of white youths remained constant or improved. A similar, though 
somewhat less dramatic, story holds true for young minority women. 

While these facts are clear, the explanation is not. Before the 
YIEPP demonstration, there had been relatively little evidence to help in 
sorting among the conflicting explanations of job shortages , discrimina- 
tion, lack of motivation, unrealistic wage expectations, or the attrac- 
tion of more profitable extra-legal alternatives. YIEPP, with its job 
guarantee, provided a unique, direct mechanism to test youths' interest 
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in working. The striking finding in the impact-^study , where YIEPP is 
seen to double minority youths' school-year employment rates — bringing 
them essentially equal to or exceeding those for white youths — suggests 
that the prevailing low employment rate is not voluntary, YIEPP's 
impacts on school enrollment, vhile more modest, are also positive. 
While the program did not reverse declining enrollment as youths' pro- 
gressed through high school, it slowed this down, through both reducing 
the drop-out rate and increasing the numbers of youths returning to 
school. 

From the varied lessons in both reports, YIEPP emerges as a program- 
matic intervention that encourages school completion and the compilation 
of a work-history. Moreover, the program proved feasible to implement on 
an extremely large scale. The management record of the YIEPP prime 
sponsors is testament to the fact that large numbers of jobs can be 
developed to alleviate youth unemployment, and that these jobs can 
provide a meaningful work experience. Perhaps, most of all^ YIEPP has 
shown that, when jobs are available, young people do want to work — even 
at the minimum wage, and even while still continuing in school. 

While a job guarantee as a solution to large-scale labor market 
weaknesses may not seem currently affordable, the lessons on the YIEPP 
model itself are of pointed relevance. The guarantee itself was not 
essential to the rest of the program model. YIEPP c^ld be operated as a 
slot program while still retaining its other f eatun. s; in fact, this 
occurred in a transition year immediately following t^e demonstration 
period. Much of the YIEPP experience should be of inter^t in view of 
the new Job Training Partnership Act, which reflects L>e country's 

...11 \ 



continued focus on preparing youths for employment and on models that 

link school and work, demanding performance from the youths in exchange 

for a job. In' short, these two reports provide many lessons that future 

planners of youth programs will find instructive. 

Judith M. Gueron 
Executive Vice-President 

Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation 
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OVERVIEW 



INTRODUCTION 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP) demonstration 
was established to test the efficacy of work combined with education as a 
remedy to high unemployment, low labor force participation, and the 
excessive school dropout rates of teenagers. The demonstration began in 
the spring of 1978, and the period of full operations — the focus of 
this report — extended through August of 1980. 

Description of the Program 

The YIEPP program was^targeted to youths aged 16 to 19, from low- 

income-or' we If are household s"whohad~'rtdt~yetn2;r~adu at ed from high school. 

. Its primary feature was an offer of a guaranteed, federal minimuan wage 
job, part-time during the school year and full-time during the summer, on 
condition that youths remain in or return to school or pursue a General 
Equivalency Diploma (GED) through an alternative educational program. 
For YIEPP participants, getting and keeping this subsidized job was 
conditional on satisfactory schooling and job performance. 

An important difference between this and previous programs intended 
to draw youths back to school was that both school and work performance 
standards were to be met as a condition of remaining in the program. The 
schooling requirement eliminated the possibility that some youths 
would quit school to take advantage of a subsidized job — a potential 

problem in other subsidized employment programs and strategies (such as^a 

youth subminimum wage) designed to increase employment for this popula- 
tion. 

-xvii- 
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The program was based on the empirically suggested premise that 
youths who are both in the labor market and attending school fare better 
in terms of earnings and employment after leaving school thari those who 
drop out of either school or the labor market. In particular, youths who 
are neither in the labor market nor in school appear to suffer long-term 
economic; -disabilities. While such youths are a prime target for this 
program, YIEPP concentrated as well on providing work experience for an 
in-school population. 

The short run -goals of YIEPP were to: 

• Reduce the school dropout rate 

• Increase the high school graduation rate 

• Provide work experience 

• Provide income 

The long-run goal was to increase labor productivity and thereby improve 
life-cycle employability and earnings. In addition, participants might 
acquire additional postyecondary education. 

These goals were to be accomplished through the participants' 
improved performance in school and a meaningful work experience. The 
operational objectives of the demonstration were to document the poten- 
tial demand for the program by youths and employers and to demonstrate 
its administrative feasibility. 

The Social Problem 

The social problem addressed by YIEPP is chronic youth joblessness. 
This joblessness has developed and worsened over the past several 
decades, particularly among black youths, who represent the core of the 
problem. 

20 ■ 
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The evidence is striking. During the past 25 years, the employment/ 
population ratio^ for white teenage males (aged 16 to 19) has remained 
at about 90 percent of that for all workers. In contrast, the employ- 
ment/population ratio for black male teenagers, which was comparable to 
that for white teenage males in 1954, has declined by about 50 percent in 
the last 15 years, even falling below that of white teenage females in 
1968. For black teenage females — the group with the worst experience 
of all — the employment/population ratio dropped in 25 years from 48 to 
39 percent of that for all workers. The story is similar for labor force 
participation and unemployment rates. 

I School dropout statistics are equally discouraging. While dropout 
rates at ages 16 and 17 are similar for , blacks and whites, both male and 
female, by ages 18 and 19 black males and females experience dropout 
rates ranging as much as 37 to 58 percent higher than. 18- and 19~year-old 
comparable white youths over the 1977 to 1979 time period, Hispanic 
youth dropout rates are even worse when compared to rates for white 

youths . . 

The potential causes for these phenomena are multiple and inter- 
acting. First,, much of the high level of unemployment (looking for but 
unable to find a job) and ncnemployraent (not looking for a job), regard- 
less of sex and race, is attributable to normal life cycle patterns of 
work activity for this age group. Business cycle adjustments also 
fall disproportionately on new labor force entrants and persons with 



The employment/population ratio is the number of employed indivi- 
duals in a given group divided by the total number of individuals in that 
group. 
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short job tenure. Second, the geographic distribution of employment 
demand is a contributing factor, exacer^bated by the movement of jobs from- 
the central city. Finally, the minimum wage requirement may play a 
negative role in the hiring of entry-level young unskilled workers (Wise 
and Meyer (1982)). 

However, these factors alone cannot explain youth joblessness. 
For example, the employment situation for white female teenagers has 
improved dramatically despite relatively depressed economic growth over 
the past decade. Factors that go beyond the characteristics and condi- 
tions that affect available jobs (the demand side of employment ) and deal 
with the special characteristics of the teenager labor force (the supply 
side of employment) are also at work. Yet while these factors are 
explored below, it is important to note thac the demand and supply 
conditions operate jointly to. account for the joblessness problem. 

Among the significant supply side factors is an increase in the 
population size of young persons which has led to more competition 
for jobs and, in addition, depressed their wage rates in comparison 
to adults. Ironically, the similarity of wage rates for this age group 
may work against blacks to the extent that some employers may discri- 
minate racially in their hiring in favor of white youths. 

A second set of factors involves inadequate education, skills 
and motivation levels of youths, as well as broad socioeconomic problems 
associated with inner-city life. The specification and measurement 
of these factors are difficult but it is clear that drug and alcohol 
abuse, youth crime, broken homes, high teenage pregnancy rates, and poor 
schooling and work. habits contribute in the aggregate to youth jobless- 



ness. The increased level of welfare payments, which may lower the 
incentive to work at current wage rates, is seen as another contributing 
factor. 

The YIEPP policy response to both demand and supply side factors 
is a joint strategy: it deals with the demand side problem of job avail- 
ability by directly providing jobs; it deals with the structural and 
supply side problem by enhancing educational and job-related skills. 

The Potential Significance of YIEPP 

The YIEPP demonstration, among all the programs and demonstrations 
fostered by the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 
(with the possible exception of the Job Corps) , offered the most coherent 
and focused attack on the joint problems of youth joblessness and school 
dropout behavior. 

Analyses of previous youth employment and training programs suggest 
the following lessons in policy and design (Stromsdorf er 1980): 

• Work experience alone may not improve the long-run employa- 
bility or school attendance of youths, especially if the jobs 
are i Undefined, with low-quality supervision. 

• Work experience may be more effective when it is combined with 
other services such as job placement, skills training, or basic 
education. 

• Though poorly tested, services aimed at changing personality 
traits and personal values have not yet been shown to be 
successful. Of all the services offered to youths other than 
skills training and work experience, job placement services 
appear to be the most effective. 

• Success in the workplace is directly related to basic writing, 
communication, and computational skills. 

• Successful program administration requires the development and 
maintenance of minimum behavioral and program performance 
standards. Effective management is a wecessary condition for' 
an effective program. 

In response to these lessons, the YIEPP demonstration incorporated the 



following positive features: 



• A job at the federal minimum wage was provided to all eligible 
youths who wanted one. 

o While the program itself only provided employment, work experi- 
ence and schooling (or participation in a GED program) were 
joint requirements for participation; one could not occur 
without the other. 

• Work and school performance standards were established, and 
efforts were made by program managers to enforce them. 

• The emphasis on return to, and completion of, schooling (or 
acquiring a GED) implied an emphasis on basic language and 
computational skills. 

• Services were directed mainly toward the successful completion 
of school and a meaningful work experience. 

m The quality of program management was relatively high, in 
part, because of an extensive third-party monitoring. 

This combination of features created a relatively straightforward and 
coherent program model. The "treatment" provided was explicit; it 
attempted to combine work and school experiences for youths in a comple- 
mentary and mutually reinforcing way. 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

The research design underlying the impact analysis had two major 
characteristics. First, it ipade use of matched comparison sites, chosen 
to help measure net program effects. Second, it focused on program 
eligibles, not just participants. 

Comparison sites . The matched pairs on which the evaluation was 
based were: 

Pilot Site Comparison Site 

Denver , Colorado Phoenix, Arizona 

Cincinnati, Ohio Louisville, Kentucky 

Baltimore, Maryland Cleveland, Ohio 

Mississippi' Mississippi 
(eight rural counties) (six rural counties) 



These eight sites were paired on the basis of similar economic and 
demographic characteristics, and in each one, a random sample of program- 
eligible youths was identified. The study sample of youths eligible for 
YIEPP in June, 1978 shortly after its inception was weighted heavily (over 
35 percent) toward youths aged 15 dnd 16. This strateg)r"~al lowed a large 
portion of the youths to age into eligibility during the demonstration 
and attain the maximum potential period of exposure to the program. The 
behavior of youths in this cohort would thus approximate the experience 
of an ongoing program. 

A series of four questionnaires was administered to the sample, 
covering the youths' schooling, work, and related experiences. The first 
examined their preprogram period behavior, the second and third, the 
period during program operations, and the fourth, their post-program 
experiences. This document is based on an analysis of the first three 
waves of interviews, and thus uses longitudinal data from January, 1977 
through the fall of 1980. 

The data indicate that the sociodemographic characteristics of pilot 
and comparison site youths, while not perfectly matched, were quite 
similar. Multiple regression analysis was used to adjust for residual 

differences across sites, but the four pilot sites still must be re- . 

' . . . . ... 

garded as four distinct experiments in program administration. This 

impact evaluation therefore considers each pilot site or pilot/comparison 
pair on its own terms as revealing what happens when a prograim such as 
YIEPP is introduced into a particular environment. Four-site and three- 
site aggregations (the latter exclude the Denver-Phoenix pair? for reasons 
discussed below) are used to express average program impacts. 
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The Focus on Eligibles , In an entitlement program, it is not 
possible to assign youths randomly to program and nonprogram groups and 
to systematically deny YIEPP services to the latter group. The alterna- 
tive strategy chosen, therefore, used comparison communities, as noted 
above, and program-eligible youths in both pilot and comparison sites. 
While this approach risks the possibility of attributing effects to the 
program that really result from differences among communities, it has a 
key advantage in that it can ignore competition for jobs in the pilot 
site between participants and nonparticipants — ^ an important fact in a 
program where participants are entitled to a jv • guarantee. 

One additional policy reason for foc\. ? on cligibles was the 
Congressional mandate to measure program tak^j-^p raf,es, the composi- 
tion of program participation, and the factors that influenced partici- 
pation* 

PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION AND OPERATIONS 

The program and research has been coordinated throughout by the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC), which made major 
efforts to impose a uniform program on the pilot sites. Participant 
eligibility was carefully checked, and standards were set for the verifi- 
cation and reverification of age and income . eligibility, on-the-job 
performance, and school enrollment and performance. 

Over thp. period of full operations. — from the spring of 1978 
through August of 1980 — almost 82,000 youths enrolled in 17 pilot areas 
of various sizes in different geographic regions. Seven large Tier I 
sites, each encompassing a full or partial city or a multi-county region, 
enrolled a total of 72,000 youths. These sites tested the feasibility of 



operating YIEPP under large-scale conditions, where sufficient jobs had 



to be found to meet th-s demand. The remaining ten Tier II sites, 

typically covering less populated areas or small sections of a city, were 

chosen to allow broader program innovation. 

Five key program characteristics could be expected to affect the 

relative success of the program: the scale of operations; management; 

recruitment; job development; and enforcement of standards. Each is 

discussed briefly to establish the operational context of the program,^ 

• Timing and Scale of Operation , The program began enrolling 
youths during the spring of 1978, After an initial recruitment 
drive, almost 30,000 youths had enrolled across sites by June 
1978, over one-half of them at the four pilot sites selected 
for the impact study. Cumulative enrollment increased to over 
V 59,000 (over 31,000 in the four sites) by September, 1979, and 
to almost 82,000 by the end of August, 1980, when full opera- 
tions ended. Youths actively participating, or working, 
numbered 76,000 over the entire demonstration period, YIEPP 
reached a roughly steady state participation level of about 
20,000 youths per month by June, 1978, 

Thr; overall level of program operations , however, encompassed 
some major site distinctions. Of particular importance to this 
evaluation; was a serieis of management difficulties encountered 
xn Denver. For ^. number of reasons — including organizational 
problems, negative publicity, and a breakdown of relationships 
with the public schools — tha program was never fully imple- 
mented in that site. Program intake was closed down in June, 
1979; with i^w enrollments frozen, the participation level 
remained low. 

As a result, Denver cannot be considered an entitlement program 
in the same context as the other sites because while partici- 
pants in Denver did receive program treatments that may'have 
resulted in impacts, the program, as implemented there, was 
basically a limited slot program after June, 1979« The impact 
findings on participation, school retention, and employment in 
Denver must be regarded in this light. When aggregations of 
impacts across study sites are shown later in this report, we 



See Diaz, et al. (1982) for a full di'Scussion of the53e issues, 
' See Diaz et al, (1980), 
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show them, when it makes a difference, with and without ti.e 
Denver/Phoenix pair. 

Management , Baltimore was an effectively managed project, with 
strong central control and mayoral support. Denver, as indi- 
cated above, was the least effectively managed. While Missis- 
sippi was a rural site, with a large number of separate politi- 
cal jurisdictions, its management was relatively effective, 
despite some initial conflict between the State Employment 
Service and the Governor's Office of Job Development and 
Training, the CETA prime sponsor. Here, too* however, there 
were some problems obtaining sufficient jobs for youths and 
delays in job assignments. 

The Cincinnati situation reflected a prime sponsor that had 
difficulty managing various aspects of the program. However, 
even with management functions spread among six subcontractors 
and mixed implementation results, some nine-tenths of its 
enrolled youths were placed in jobs. 

Recruitment . Recruitment efforts were generally successful in 
reaching a high proportion of program eligibles. By the end of 
the demonstration in August, 1980, 94.2 percent of in-school 
eligibles and 75.3 percent of dropouts had been informed of the 
program. Of the in-school youths who knew of the program, some 
85 percent applied; of the out-of-school youths, 61 percent. 
This difference is generally attributable to a combination of 
prime sponsor recruitment emphasis on the easier to reach 
in-school population, and the relatively lower interest among 
dropouts, especially older dropouts, in returning to school. 

Of the four pilot sites, the dropout participation rate was 
highest in Baltimore, where it reached 36 percent and lowest in 
Denver, at 11 percent. Recruitment efforts generally tapered 
off after the first year of program operations, and word-of- 
mouth thereafter generally accounted for new enrollment s. 

Job Development . For the most part, job developers success- 
fully found adequate numbers of jobs for the youths enrolling 
in YIEPP. Over the course of the demonstration, the 17 YIEPP 
prime sponsors assigned some 76,000 youths, to subsidized work 
experience with 10,816 work sponsors. About 93 percent of all 
enrol lees received work posir^ions. The large proportion of 
jobs developed were in the public or nonprofit sectors, but as 
time passed and available job slots in the public sector were 
inceasingly absorbed, emphasis on private sector placement 
increased at most sites . 

The average proportion of hours worked in the private sector 
doubled from the first months of the demonstration to the last 
full year, from 10 to 23 percent. Among evaluation sites, 
Denver developed the highest proportion of private sector 
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jobs . Private sector firms accounted for 28 percent of the 
total hours worked in that site. In the other three sites, the 
private sector was resjponsible for between 12 to 14 percent of 
the hours wdirked . 

Overall, there appeared to be little difference in the quality 
of^ the jobs bt^tween the private sector and the public and 
private nonprofit employers. A research study has found that, 
for the most part, jobs in all sectors were meaningful ones. 
Over 86 percent of Che worksite^ were judged adequate or better 
by independent field assessors. 

Enforcement of School and Job Standards , One major operational 
issue facing YIEPP was an inherent conflict between the program 
operators and school administrators. For their part, pro£ 
operators were charged with the obligation of setting up aud 
enforcing school standards which, if not met, could result in 
a youth's dismissal from YIEPPc The consequence of such 
standards, somewhat ironically, could be a reduced incentive to 
school retention, even though the conditional offer of a YIEPP 
job was intended to spur a youth's school attendance. Any 
such discouragement effect would be antithetical to the philo- 
sophy of educators who see schooling as a right and are gener- 
ally opposed to any institutional device that denies that right 
or otherwise discourages school attendance. 

In practice, this potential conflict was muted, in part, be- 
cause the school performance and attendance standards were not 
set high. Additionally, once the schooling standards were 
established, they were haphazardly enforced, especially at the 
large Tier I sites, primarily because of a variety of coordina- 
tion problems between the schools and prime sponsors. Enforce- 
ment tended to increase over the demonstration period, but was 
never satisfactory. The basic condition, requiring youths to 
be enrolled in school, however, appears to have been effective- 
ly enforced. 

Standards for job performance and attendance, on the other 
hand, appeared to be satisfactorily enforced, primarily because 
of the self-interest of employers in seeing that poorly per- 
forming or attending youths were removed from their work-sites. 
While employers were provided with some guidance by prime 
sponsors, i they were generally left to define standards of 
attendance and performance for themselves. If these standards 
were violated, employers usually turned to the program, which 
enforced the appropriate sanction, ^iither suspension or termi- 
nation. 



See Ball, Gerould and Burstein (1980). 
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KEY FINDINGS ON PARTICIPATION. EMPLOYMENT AND SCHOOLING 

The following key questions are addressed in this report: 

• What were the levels and determinants of program participation? 

• What was the during-program impact on youth employment? 

What was the during-program impact on school enrollment? 

What was the during-program impact on the tradeoff between 
school enrollment and employment? 

This study puts forth the following general conclusions: 

• The program participation rate was very high (56 percent), 
suggesting that the youth unemployment problem was more on the 
demand side than on the supply side of the labor market. The 

-effects occurred even at the federal minimum wage. 

• In the presence of YIEPP, employment rates of black males 
approached those of white males and the employment rate of 
black females exceeded that of white females. Thxs indicates 
that these youth want jobs and^ may suggest that there xs 
discrimination in the demand for black youths. 

, Displacement was sufficiently low so that large net employment 
effects resulted.^ This also suggests that demand sxde 
constraints are a significant contributing factor to the youth 
employment problem; 

. There was a small, but significant, increase in school enroU- 
ment for the sample as a whole in the fall of 1979, fven 
more significant increase for the younger teens and black 
youths, those groups most likely to partxcxpate xn YIEPP. 

. Youths did not substitute work for school. The direction of 
the YIEPP school enrollment and substitutxon effects is xn 
contrast to other youth employment programs where recent 
studies suggest that an increase in employment opportunxties 
without a school enrollment requirement may result xn a drop xn 
school enrollment. 



^ Program participation is defined as enrolling in YIEPP and holding a 
program job for at least two weeks. 

2 Job displacement occurs when an otherwise qualified youth loses his 
or her job or is not hired because a subsidized program-elxgxble youth 
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The findings presented below assess the effects of the YIEPP program 
during itt full operational period and offer an initial indication of its 
potential impact. These during-program issues of participation and 
program impacts are particularly important since YIEPP must first demon- 
strate its ability to attract participants and place them in appropriate 
jobs and in school before later postprogram effects can be found. While 
the full sample of participants is discussed, primary attention is 
focused on the 15- to 16-year-old cohort cince this group's experiences 
are most likely to reflect those of youths participating in an ongoing 
national program. 

Participation 

The extent of program participation and the characteristics of 
participants are important determinants of YiEPP's impacts.- If few 
youths join the program, it can exert relatively little impact on 
area-wide youth employment and school dropout rates. Alternatively, if 
program participation is high, but participants are eligible youths who 
would have been enrolled in school and working in the absence of the 
program, YIEPP's impact will be small, and social resources misdirected 
to that degree. However, if YIEPP is successful in returning dropouts to 
school and retaining potential dropouts in school, in providing useful 
work experience for youths, and in employing otherwise unemployed youths, 
then the program will have exerted a positive impact on the target 
population during the program period. The stage is then set for possible 
postprogram impacts . . 

First, this study presents estimates of the program participation 
rate: the number of youths ever holding a program job for at least two 
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weeks divided by the number of program-eligible youths. Youths not 
working for a minimum two-week period can be considered as never having 
received the basic YIEPP treatment of simultaneous school and work. 
For participating youths, the extent of participation is measured by the 
number of weeks worked in a program job relative to the total weeks 
eligible. Underlying this is the youth's own evaluation of the costs and 
benefits of program participation. 

Participation Rates . Table 1 displays estimated program participa- 
■ tion rates by site, cohort, sex, and race. 

Across the 32-month period of full program operations, over 56 
percent of the eligible youths participated at least once in YIEPP. 
Participation reached a high of 68.8 percent in Baltimore, where a strong 
program with aggressive outreach was combined with a weak labor market. 
The rate was lowest in Denver (38.8 percent), where truncation of the 

entitlement provision was combined with a strong labor market. 

i 

The 15- 16-year-old Cohort . Because of the dynamics of program 
participation explained earlier, the behavior of the 15- to 16-year-old 



cohort is the best predictor of a participation pattern that might result 
as successive cohorts age through an ongoing national program. The 15- 
to 16-year-olds in YIEPP show a cumulative participation rate of 65.8 
percent — 9.6 percentage points (about 17 percent) higher than the rate 



for the sample as a whole, and almost 20 percentage points (43 percent) 
greater than that for the 17- to ZO-year-old cohort. This indicates that 
demand for and participation in YIEPP was very high among this target 
population of youths. 

Other Groups . Participation differences by race are large and 
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Table 1, Program Participation Rates and Durations 
by Site and Selected Characteristics — Cumulative; 



Spring 1978 through Summer 1980 





Percent of eligible 
youths ever partici- 
pating in YIEPP 


Average weeks par- 
ticipating, for 
participant 




• Z 


DO.l 


Denver 


38.8 


47.8 


Cincinnati 


49.3 


50.4 


Baltimore 


68.8 . 


64.6 


Mississippi 


56.2 


47.0 


Years of age in 
Tiinp 1Q78 




• 


15-16 


65.8 


57.3 


17-20 


46.0 


54.2 


Male 


55.3 


54.9 


Female 


57.1 


57.1 


Vhite 


21.5 


- 46.3 


Black 


63.4 


56.7 


Hispanic 


38.3- 


54.2 



Source: Tables 3.1, 3.2, and 3.3. 

Note: These cumulative rates are estimated from a sample that is 
continuously adjusted to reflect program eligibility with 
respect to age, location, and high school graduation. 
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significant. Over 63 percent of eligible blacks participated at some 
time, compared to only 21.5 percent of whites. Though not shown in Table 
.1^ black females, at 64.8 percent had the highest participation rate 
while white females, at 19.4 percent, had the lowest. Young women 
participated at a marginally higher rate than young men once one adjusts 
for such factors as race. 

A youth's previous schooling . and employment experience — key policy 
variables for this program ~ had significant effects on participation 
rates over time. Over the first 18 months of program operation, for 
example, 57 percent of the eligible youths already enrolled in school at 
the program's inception joined YIEPP. In contrast, about three out of 
ten (29 percent) of the eligible dropouts participated in YIEPP and 
returned to school. Obviously, the schooling requirement tied to the job 
offer represented less of a barrier to students than to the dropouts at 
program inception; a return to school would represent a major change in 
their lives, given their prior decision to drop out. Additionally, 
employed dropouts were even less likely to enroll over the first 18 
months: only 22 percent. (Farkas, et al. 1980: Table 2.3.) 

Finally, in tracking participation experience over time, it is 
notable that once individuals were employed in a program jo>,.they had a 
much higher absolute and relative probability of persisting in program 
participation over successive time periods compared to those youths who 
were employed in a nonprogram job or not working at all. 

Duration of Program Participation . On average, participants were 
employed by the program for 56.1 weeks, or 51.2 percent of the weeks they 
were eligible, ranging from an average of 64.6 weeks in Baltimore to 
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47.07 weeks in Mississippi. Denver youths had the lowest duration of 
all — 40.6 percent of eligible weeks. The 15- to 16-year-old cohort 
participated 57r3 weeks, on average, in contrast to the 17- to 20- 
year-olds, who participated 54.2 weeks. 

Black females registered the highest mean weeks of participation and 
the highest participation rates for the available time — : 57.8 weeks and 
a 53.6 percent participation rate. White males were the lowest, partici- 
pating 43.8 weeks, on average, and they participated for only 40.7 
percent of the available time. This contrasting experience may reflect 
the relative ability of 'these two groups to find non-YIEPP employment . 
Impact on Employment — 
Program participation implied that a youth was holding a job. How- 
ever, high participation rates cannot automatically guarantee a high 
level of increased employment for eligible youths. At least some parti- 
cipants would have been employed in the absence of the program, and for 
those persons, there could, by definition, be no net increase in the 
employment rate due to the program. In addition, some employers might 
substitute YIEPP participants for other unsubsidized youths. Employment 
in the pilot sites could thus, not simply increase by the total number of 
YIEPP jobs. 

Given these general caveats , the data indicate that YIEPP did have 
a significant net positive effect. (See Table 2.) The total during- 
program effect of YIEPP was to increase the employment/population ratio 
for eligible youths by 67.5 percent over the ratio expected in the 
absence of the program. YIEPP was particularly successful with black 
youths, especially during the school year; for black male youths alone. 
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Table 2, Program Effects on Employment/Population Ratios by Total Sample ^ 
Sex, Race, and 15- to 16-year-old Cohort for Sunnnary Time Periods 



Estimated pilot 
Pilot site ratio in 
site the absence of 
ratio the program 



Program effect as 
a percent of ratio 
Program in the absence of 
effect the program 



Total sample 

a 

School-year avgrage 40.3 
Summer average 42.7 
Total during-program average 41.2 



21.5 
30.9 
24.6 



18.9*** 
11.8*** 
16.6*** 



87.9 
38.2 
67.5 



White male 



School-year average 46.6 

Suimner average 47.0 

Total during-program average 46.7 

Black male 

School-year average 43.0 

Summer average 46.5 

Total during-program average 44.1 

Hispanic male 

School-year average 51.3 

Summer average 55.1 

Total during-program average 52.6 

White female 

School-year average 29.1 

Summer average 30.8 

Total during-program average 29.6 



34.5 12.1** 35.1 

42.6 4.4 10.3 
37.2 9.5* 25.5 



21.2 21.8*** 102.8 

34.4 12.1*** 35.2 

25.6 18.5*** 72.3 



47.9 3.4 7.1 

50.0 5.1 10.2 

48.6 4.0 . 8.2 



25.3 3.8 15.0 

29.5 1,3 4.4 

26.7 ^ 2.9 10.9 



n r ^ r> . . 
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Table 2. (Continued) 



Estimated pilot Program effect as 

Pilot site ratio in, a percent of ratio 

site the absence of Program in the absence of 

ratio the program effect the program 



Black female 



School-year average 
Summer average 

Total during-program average 

Hispanic female 

School-year average 
Summer average 

Total during-program average 



38.5 
39.0 
38.7 



33.3 
41.8 
36.2 



13.8 
23.3 
17.0 



30.3 
27.3 
29.3 



24.7*** 
15.7*** 
21 . 7*** 



3.0 
14.5** 
6.9* 



179.0 
67.4 
127.6 



9.9 
53.1 
23.5 



15- to 16-year-old cohort 

School-year average 39.6 

Summer average 42.8 

Total during-program average 40.7 



18.4 
29.3 
22.1 



21.2*** 
13.5*** 
18.6*** 



115.2 
46.1 
84.2 



Source: Tables 5.3, 5.4 and 5.6. , 
a 

School-year average includes the periods of fall 1978, spring 1979, fall 1979 and 
spring 1980. 

b 

Summer average includes the summers of 1978, 1979 and 1980. 

* = significant at the 10 percent level 
** = significant at the 5 percent level 
*** = significant at the 1 percent level 
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employment* increased by 102.8 percent (to 43.0 percent), to become nearly 
equal to the employment/population ratio of white male youths (46.6 
percent). YIEPP also decreased the overall youth unemployment rates in 
the areas where it operated, and its impact on the 15- to 16-year-old 
cohort was the largest of any on the age cohorts. 

As implemented in the pilot sites, YIEPP achieved, to a substantial 
degree, the goal of providing an appropriate federal minimum wage job to 
all target population youths who desired one. Adequate numbers of jobs 
were provided in a timely manner, and job assignments were relatively 
typical of the employment opportunities available to youths in general. 
There was also considerable private sector involvement, and most jobs, 
whether public or private, were of. good quality. Finally, as reported in 
this document, the overall net job creation rate was relatively high 
(that is, the displacement of unsubsidized by subsidized workers was 
low). Every one and two^thirds jobs subsidized by YIEPP achieved one net 
job addition for the target population youth. 

As discussed previously, participation rates were relatively high, 
and if net job creation were also high, these two factors, among others, 
would create large employment effects. This, was, indeed, the result. 
As Table 2 shows, during the two school years of full program operation, 
YIEPP is estimated to have raised youth employment in the four sites from 
21.5 percent (in the absence of the program) to 40.3 percent ~ an 
increase of 87.9 percent. 

Effects by Race . In many ways, YIEPP served black youths most 
effectively: thejr had the highest participation rates and their em- 
ployment/population ratio during the school year essentially doubled. 

] ■ ■ - ■ - . • • , . ■ ■ "-: 
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The largest effect by race — a 127'. 6 percent employment increase (or 
21.7 percentage points) for the during-program period — is found for 
black females, suggesting that this occurred because of the large gap 
for this group between minimum wage supply and demand in the absence of 
the program. For black males, discussed previously, the results were 
also dramatic. These findings suggest that racial discrimination may be 
operating in the labor market in the absence of YIEPP. 

The smallest statistically significant YIEPP effect was found for 
Hispanic females, and for Hispanic males, there were no significant 
effects at all. These results are probably due to the fact that almost 
all Hispanics were located in Denver, where there was both a strong labor 
market and a limited program. However, a 25 percent increase in the 
employment of white males can be seen over the total during-program 
period, although there were no significant impacts for white females. 

The 15- to 16-year-old Cohort . As noted before, the employment 
effects for this cohort are stronger than for the sample as a whole. 
Over the full program period, the incremental employment effect is 18.6 
percentage points, or an increase of 84.2 percent in contrast to 16.6 
percentage points for the sample as a whole. Omitting, Denver from the 
estimation results in an employment effect of 21.3 percentage points for 
this cohort — a relative increase of 28 percent. 

Program Effects by Period . Program effects during the summers were 
large, posit ive, and statistically s ignif icant , although they were 
smaller than those for the school year. This smaller summer effect is 

due, in part, to the competition of other summer youth programs. Across 

' t ■ 

the three summers, the YIEPP employment effect averaged 11.8 percentage 
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points higher than youth employment in the absence of the program — a 
38.2 percent increase. The school year and summer effects combined to 
yield an increase in employment from 24.6 percent (in the absence of the 
program) to 41.2 percent ~ a 67.5 percent increase. 

Tests for statistical bias due to sample attrition indicate that 
attrition does not significantly change these results. Thus, YIEPP 
was meeting its goal of significantly increasing youth employment. 

Program Effects on School Enrollment 

The YIEPP school enrollment requirement , one of the maj or innova- 
tions of the demonstration, had several possible goals. One was to 
remove the potentially negative effect of an employment offer on school 
enrollment and attendance, and instead offer a job as an inducement to 
the youths' increased school enrollment and performance. This contrasts 
with such completely demand-oriented programs as the Targeted Jobs Tax 
Credit or the youth subminimum wage, which could create incentives for 
the youths to leave school. Second, at a minimum YIEPP was intended 
not to draw youths out of jschool, but to keep them there and see^that 
scholastic performance was maintained. Another goal was to benefit 
youths already in school by providing them with an employment experience. 

An important YIEPP outcome, therefore, was whether the subsidized 
job offer caused school enrollments to suffer. 

YIEPP increased total school enrollment by 4.8 percentage points in 

the fall of 1978 and by 2.5 percentage points in the fall of 1979. These, 

■ ^ - .'"^ ■ ' ■ . ' • ' ' 

• I . ■ • • • . • . ■ . • . 

Statistically significant increases were, respectively, 1.0 and 4.3 
percent of the school enrollment levels expected in the absence of the 
program. Regular school enrollment increase?? by 2.9 percentage points 
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during the fall of 1978 and by 0.9 percentage points during the fall of 
1979. GED enrollment increased by 2.4 percentage points, or by 72.7 
percent, during the fall of 1978. For the fall of 1979, the effect was 
1.7 percentage points, or an increase of 37.8 percent. These findings 
suggest that alternative education programs — those leading to a GED — 
played a significant role in the overall YIEPP school enrollment effect. 
Tests for possible biases suggest that attrition is no problem and, in 
fact, that the program effects may be understated. 

The schooling effects on the 15- to 16-year-old cohort were more 
significant, with the overall school enrollment rate of this cohort 
increasing by almost 5 percent in both 1978 and 1979. As Table 3 shows, 

i 

these effects can be broken . out into separate effects on the rate at 
which youths dropped out of school and the return-to-school rate of 
out-of-school youths. For this younger cohort, during the full demon- 
stration period, YIEPP is estimated to have significantly lowered the 
dropout rate by 3.3 percentage points, representing a 12.0 percent 
decrease in the rate expected in the absence of the program. Thus, in 
the fall of 1979, 27.6 percent of the eligible youths would have dropped 
out of scir;^v-il . witiiout YIEPP compared to 24.3 percent in areas where the 
program was in operation. 

The effect on the return-to-school rate among out-c^'-school youths 
was even stronger, with YIEPP increasing it by 9.0 percentage points, an 
increase of 63.4 percent over the rate, expected in the absence of the 
program. This larger effect occurs, in part, because of the small number 
of 15- to 16-year-olds who were out of school when the demonstration 
bsgan and the fact that they had been out of school for a shorter period 
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Table 3. Program Effects on School Enrollmenti Cumuladve Dropout and 
Return-to-School Rates for the 15- to 16-year-old Cohort, Fall 1979 



Estimated 

pilot site Program effect as 

Pilot , rate in the percent of rate 

site absence of Program , in thejbsence of 

rate the program effect the program , 



School Enrollment Rate 75.7 72.4 3,3* 4.6 



Cuiulative Dropout Rate 24.3 27.6 -3.3* -12.0 



X Cumulative Return-to-School Rate 23.2 14.2 .9.0 63.4 

I 



Source: Tables 4.5 and 4.6 
a 



Return-to-school rates are for 79 respondents out of school in the fall of 1977, 
= significant at the 10 percent level 




of time. However, an analysis on a year-by-year basis suggests that the 
impact on both dropout and return-to-school rates was concentrated in the 
first 18 months o£ program operations. For all youths in the sample, 
there was a significant reduction of 4.4 percentage points in the dropout 
rate end an increase of 6.6 percentage points in the return-to-school 
rate in the first year of the program. There were no significant effects 
for the full sample in the second year. 

Effects by Site. Race and Sex . The largest program effects were 
observed in Cincinnati, but these may have been due, at least in part, to 

an unusual (and unexplained) school enrollment decline in Louisville, its 

■ i 

matched comparison site. Based on our judgment of program operations and 
the stability of economic and educational conditions in the sites, the 
estimated effects in Baltimore and Mississippi are generally the most 
reliable, and these resemble the overall effects discussed above. 

Effects for blacks generally resembled those for the sample as a 
whole, which is not surprising since black youths constituted over 
three-quarters of the analysis sample. White youths, though partici- 
pating at a lower rate, experienced larger than average, positive effects 
on school enrollment. The reported school enrollments effects for His- 
panic youths were estimated as essentially zero. Both of these sets of 
findings, however, must be interpreted carefully since we are not confi- 
dent that we hava successfully disentangled site effects —most whites 
were in Cincinnati and Louisville, most Hispanics were in Denver and 
Phoenix — from race effects. 

Program effects were similar for the full sample of males and 
females during the fall of 1978, but there are important differences in 
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the estimated effects for the fall of 1979. For 1978, the program 
contributed between 4 and 5 percentage points to the enrollment levels 
for each. sex. For the fall of 1979, the effects on the return-to-school 
and the dropout rates for females were 6.3 and percentage points, 

respectively (translating into a relative effect of 11.0 percent and 22.3 
percent). The 1979 effect for males, in contrast, was essentially zero 
for the return-to-school rate and actually positive for the dropout 
rate. 

Program Effects On School Enrollment and 
Employment, Jointly Considered 

The findings described thus far have estimated program effects on 

education and work considered separately. A more comprehensive test 

is to analyze the program's effects on schooling and work considered as 

joint occurrences . This is particularly important since, as noted, 

recent studies show that school disincentives can result when policies to 

increase the employment demand of youths from low-income households are 

implemented without attention to school enrollment (Gustman and Stein- 

meier 1981). In describing the joint effects in YIEPP four policy groups 

are of particular significance: 

Youths primarily enrolled and employed in the preprogram 
period. 

Youths primarily enrolled and not employed in the preprogram 
period. 

Youtha primarily not enrolled and employed in the preprogram 
period. 

Youths primarily not enrolled and not employed in the prepro- 
gram period. 

Of these four groups, the last two are of the great est policy 
concern, with the fourth group constituting the hard core within the 

« • • 
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YIEPP target population. This is the subgroup in greatest risk of 
reduced future employment and earnings, made up of about 17 percent of 
the study sample; only 4 percent of the sample falls into the third 
grouping. By far the major part of the sample was enrolled but not 
employed (about 74 percent), while the first group contained about 5 
percent of the sample. Both proportionately and in terms of likely 
program behavior, this first group, composed of youths both enrolled and 
employed prior to YIEPP, is not a major concern. (See Table 4.) 

As Table 4 shows, YIEPP had important effects in changing the 
bel^avior of these groups. For the group most at risk, school enrollment 
increased by 3.2 percentage points, or by 22.1 percent, while employment 
increased by 7.0 percentage points, or 35 percent. (See panel D.) In 
effect, the trade-off between schooling and work was defeated. 

Youths already in school tend to remain in school, so the program 
had less latitude in which to affect their schooling behavior. Thus, for 
those youths enrolled but not employed (panel B) , school enrollment rose 
by 3.4 percentage points, a modest 6.0 percent increase over the estima- 
ted rate in the absence of the program. YIEPP' s impact on this group's 
employment, however, was very large, increasing it by 19.0 percentage 
points, or 87.6 percent. 

Among youths who were primarily in school and employed prior to 
program eligibility (panel A), employment was increased by one-fifth. 
More importantly, there was a significant (14 percent) increase in school 
enrollment among this group. 

Finally, YIEPP exerted no statistically significant effects on 
those youths who were primarily employed^ and out of school in the 
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Table 4> Progrm Effects, oa School Enrollment and Employment, 



by Primary Preprogram, Enrollment and Employment Status 



Program effect as 



Percentage of Estimated rate 
program-eligible Observiad the absence of 
time spent: rate program 


in 
the 


Program 
effect 


a percent of rate 
in the absence of 
the program 


A. Youths primarily enrolled and employed 
in the preprogram period (N=194) 








Enrolled 61.5 53.9 




7.6* 


14.1 


Employed 56.2 47.0 




9.2* 


19.6 


B. Youths primarily enrolled and not 
employed in the preprogram period 
(N=2995) 








Enrolled 60.1 56.7 




3.4*** 


6.0 


Employed *0,7 21.7 




19.0*** 


87.6 


' ; '<^-f* 1- — - ■ 

C. Youths primarily >;)t enrolled and 
employed in the preprogram period 
(N=147) 


- 






Enrolled 11.1 10.3 




0.8 


7.8 


Employed 52.9 56.2 




- 3.3 


- 5.9 


D. Youths primarily not enrolled and 

not employed in the preprogram period 
(N=697; 








Enrolled 17.7 14.5 




3.2** 


22.1 


Employed 27. 20.0 




7.0*** 


35.0 



Source: Table 6.2. 



* « significant at the 10 percent level 
** « significant at the 5 percent level 
*** « significant at the 1 percent level 
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pre-program period (panel C). These are the individuals for whom 
the program-tied school and work offer can be expected to be least 
attractive. 

In summary, these findings indicate that YIEPP caused a positive 
joint increase in schooling and work behavior among the key groups 
of program youths, resembling the Job Corps by acting positively on 
both schooling and employment. It resembles less closely the simple 
demand-side policies, such as the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit or the youth 
subminimum wage, which are likely to exert some negative effects on 
school enrollment. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The findings reported in this summary represent the impacts of YIEPP 
on its eligible youth population during the entire period of full program 
operations. These findings establish the conditions under which post- 
program impacts can be analyzed, for without a respectable participation 
rate, plus impacts on school enrollment and employment during the pro- 
gram, the possibility of postprogram impacts on labor productivity and 
the employment of youths is negligible. 

Given this set of conditions, the following conclusions are re- 
levant and important: 

• In terms of program design, YIEPP's incentive structure clearly 
and consistently induced program-eligibile youths to partici- 
pate in the program, and to work and enroll in school. The 
program produced dramatic increases in employment and modest 
overall increases in school enrol Iment within the target 
population. 

• The employment increases were most dramatic for black youths. 
Employment of black males increased from two- thirds that of 
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white males to become essentially equal to this group. The 
employment rate of black females increased from half that of 
whitie females to one-third more than the rate for white 
females. For males and females, the school-year employment 
rate more than doubled, 

YIEPP substantially achieved the goal of providing an appropri- 
ate federal minimum wage job to all target population youths 
who vanted one. Overall, for the summer and school years 
combined (fall, 1978 through summer, 1980) , employment in the 
total sample increased 16,6 percentage points. This represents 
a 67 ,5 percent increase due to YIEPP, This employment effect 
was high, in part, because YIEPP overcame labor demand problems 
that afflict minority youths. 

Net job creation was relatively high. Every one and two-thirds 
jobs subsidized by YIEPP achieved one net job addition for the 
target population youth. Thus, YIEPP clearly met its primary 
short-run goals. 

The likely effects of an ongoing national program are best 
indicated^ by the experiences of the 15- to 16-year-old cohort, 
among whom the demand for and participation in YIEPP, studied 
longitudinally, was higher than for the sample as a whole. 
The cumulative part icipat ion rate of this cohort was 65,8 
percent: 9,6 percentage points or about 17 percent higher 
than for the sample as a whole, and almost 20 percentage 
points, or 43 percent, greater than that of the 17- to 20-year- 
old age cohort. 

The net program employment effect of 18,6 percentage points for 
the 15- to 16-year-old cohort was 12 percent higher than for 
the sample as a whole. During the school year, the employment 
rate of this group increased by 115 percent. In general, a 
program like YIEPP can be expvicted to have larger effects on 
younger individuals who are still in school or have recently 
dropped out and to whom a minimum wage job is more attractive. 

For the sample as a whole, total school enrollment increased 
significantly, by 4, 8 percentage points in the fall of 1978 and 
2 ,5 percentage points in 1979, The increase for the 15- to 
16-year-old8 was 4,1 percentage points in the first year and 
3.3 percentage points in the second, representing an increase 
in both years of almost 5 percent over the enrollment rate, 
expected in the absence of the program. 

For the 15- to 16-year-olds, YIEPP led to an overall cumulative 
12,0 percent decrease in the dropout rate, expected in the 
absence of the program (27,6 percent dropped out without YIEPP 
compared to 24,3 percent in the program sites). In addition, 
the rate of return to school for out-of-school youths increased 



by 63.4 percent (14.2 percent without YIEPP compared to 23.2 
percent in the program sites). 

Alternative educational programs — those leading to a GED — 
played a significant role in the overall school enrollment 
effect, accounting for most of the increase in return-to-school 
rates. Such a finding suggest s that more emphasis on this 
aspect of the schooling choice could increase the impact on 
school enrollment. 

Finally, the evidence on participation rates and employment 
impacts suggests that a program such as YIEPP should be target- 
ed to relatively weak labor markets. 
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IMPACTS FROM THE YOUTH INCENTIVE ENTITLEMENT PILOT PROJECTS: 
PARTICIPATION, WORK, AND SCHOOLING OVER THE FULL PROGRAM PERIOD 



CHAPTER 1 

THE PROGRAM AND ITS NATIONAL POLICY CONTEXT 

For more than a generation, policy makers, concerned citizens, 
and educators have been aware of the serious social problems of high school 
dropout rates and worsening trends in the leibor market performance of 
teenage youths. In response to this critical situation, the Youth Incen- 
tive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP) • demonstration, originally enacted' 
by the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, was estab- 
lished to demonstrate the efficacy of work combined with education or 
training as a partial remedy to high youth unemployment, low labor force 
participation, and excessive school dropout rates. 

The YIEPP demonstration was tcurgeted on youths aged 16 to 19 living 
in poor and/or welfare households, who had not received a high school 
diploma or its equivalent. For YIEPP participants, getting and keeping 
a subsidized job at the federal minimum wage was strictly conditional on 
school participation, as well as satisfactory performance on the job. 

The Department of Labor was given the responsibility for the YIEPP 
demonstration, and it, in turn, selected the Manpower Demonstration Re- 
search Corporation to design and carry out the extensive research connected 
with the demonstration. The impact analyses, of which is report is part, 
are being conducted under subcontract by Abt Associates Inc. MDRC*s 
direction also included oversight of local program operations, carried out 
by Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) prime sponsors at 17 
sites across the country, and other aspects of the research. The two and a 
half year demonstration began in the early spring of 1978. 

The Policy Problem 

Serious youth unemployment and high school dropout problems have . 
been developing for almost three decades, and public programs to alleviate 
them have been in existence for almost as long. The first major policy 
effort directed toward youth employment was the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, which established the Job Corps and the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
The Job Corps program offered training and employment to youths, who were 
also housed by the program during their participation in it. The Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps was the historical antecedent of YIEPP, and included 
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ia-school, out-of -school, and summer youth employment components. Both 

the Job Corps and the Slimmer Youth Employment Program continue to operate, 

although the latter may be eliminated when the Comprehensive Etaployment and 

Training Act expires in 1982. In spite of these and subsequent policy 

efforts, however, the youth unemployment and dropout problems have become 

increasingly serious* 

By the end of the 1970s, as shown in Table 1.1, school dropout 

rates for 18- and 19-yecir-olds ranged between 15 and 25 percent. While at 

ages 16 and 17 dropout rates are siroilar for black and whites, males and 

females, by ages 18 and 19, dropout rates for black males and females were 

as much as 10 percentage points higher than their white counterparts. 

These phenomena existed even in an environment where school enrollment 

rates for black youth aged 16 to 19 were higher than for whites the same 
1 

age . 

Blacks are also in a worse situation than whites with respect to 

labor market activity. As shown in Figure 1*1, during the past 25 years 

the employment/population ratio for white teenage males has remained 

2 

at somewhat over 90 percent of that of all workers. For black male 
youths, however, it has dropped in 25 years from 95 to 48 percent. For 
white teenage females the rmployment/po]^^!;ation ratio as a proportion of 
all workers has risen over rhe seune t±?i!e xv^riod from 67 to 82 percent, but 
for black teenage females, the group wxt& th^i worst experience of all, this 
figure has dropped from 48 to 39 percent.^ Figures 1.2 and 1.3 present a 
siinilar story for the labor force participation rate and the unemployment 
rate* Thus, it is evident that the youth schooling and employment problems 



See Grant and Eiden (1981). 

For 1978, the most recent availcible year, the dropout rate for Hispanic 
youths aged 16 and 17 was 14.1 percent, while for those aged 18 and 19, it 
was 38.2 percent. See U.S. Department of Commerce (1979). 

The employment/population ratio is the total number of employed persons 
in a given group divided by the total number of persons in that group. 



Table 1*1* Percent of High School Dropouts cLmong Persons 16 to 19 Years Old / 
by Hqe, Race and Sex; United States^ October/ 1977^ 1978 anli 1979 



1977 



16 and 17 



1978 



1979 



1977 



18 and 



1978 



1979 



All Races: 

Total 

Male 

Female 



8.6 
8.3 
9.G 



8.8 
8.9 
8.6 



8.6 
8.0 
9.3 



16.6 
17.7 
15.6 



17 4 

16. 



16.8 
18.4 
15.4 



White: 



Total 

Male 

Female 



8.8 
8.6 
9.1 



9.1 
9.6 
8.7 



8.7 
8.4 
9.0 



15.9 
17.0 
14.8 



15.6 
16.3 
15.0 



16.0 
17.7 
14.3 



Black : 



Total 

Male 

Female 



7.6 
6.9 
8.4 



7.3 
5.2 
9.4 



7.9 
4.9 
10.9 



21.9 
23.8 
20.3 



24.^2 
25»8 
22.8 



22.9 
24.5 
21.6 



Source: Digest of Educ&tdon Statistics / editions of 1979/ 1980 slvA 1981 . 

National Center for Education Statistics. Table 62/ 60 and 60, 
respectively. 
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Source: Economic Report of the President ^ January 1981, Table 



Figure 1.3 > UneSpployment Rates by Demographic Characteristics, 1955-80 
( Percent; Monthly Data Seasonally Adjusted) 




are severe r protracted and of apparently worsening dimensions, and focus 
sharply on black teenagers.^ ^ 

The problems of school dropout rates and discduragi^ag labor market 
experience take on a larger meaning as the youths age oVer their life 
cycle. National evidence suggests that teenage youths who are neither in 
the labor force nor attending school suffer lower employment and earnings 
over their life cycle compared to all other youths. The losses are propor- 
tionately and absolutely worse for blacks than for whites, and especially 
severe for black males. In consequence, these individuals are more 

likely to be members of single parent households and are disproportionately 
represented on welfare and other transfer, programs. They also have higher 
rates of criminal activity. Finally, these negative consequences, which 
contribute to the perpetuation of a cycle of poverty and correlated social 
ills, are magnified when they are concentrated in particular neighborhoods 
in poverty. 

Many possible explanations have been advanced for this increasingly 
serious problem, but understanding the causes and designing effective 
policy solutions have so far remained elusive. 

The Features and Goals of the Youth Incentive Entitlement Project 

In a new effort to understand the problem and find policy solu- 
tions, the Youth Employtnent and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 autho- 
rized three programs: the Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP), 
the Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects (YCCIP), and the 
Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects .( YIEPP) . 



^The situation for Hispanic youths is much less well documented at this 
time. The Congressional Budget Office notes that ^e unemployment rate 
for Hispanic youths tends to be only slightly higher than that for all 
youths and much lower than for black youths. Substantial differences in 
unemployment exist among Hispanic youths. The unemployment rate of Puerto 
Rican:: youths is similar to blaok youths. Mexican-American youths have an 
uneraplcyment rate similiar to all youths while the unemployment rate for 
all other Spanish origin youths is lower than the average for all youths. 
See Congressional Budget Office (1978). 

^See Stevenson (1978); Elwood (1982); and Corcoran (1982). 

•^See, for example, the papers in Anderson and Sawhill (1980); and Freeman 
and Wise ( 1982) . 



The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects demonstration, the 
siabject of this report, was the most focused of the three, narrowly tar- 
geted as it was on low-income • youths aged 16 to 19 who had not yet grad- 
uated from high school. Its primary feature was the offer of a guaranteed, 
federal minimum wage job — part-tijne (up to 20 hours a week) during the 
school year and full-time (up to 40 hours a week) during the summer — on the 
condition that youths remain in or return to school, or pursue a General 
Education Degree (GED) through an alternative educational program. Youths 
were also to maintain certain school and job performance standards. 

Two key features of the YIEPP demonstration differentiate it from 
any previous youth program. First, -tjve YIEPP program was available to any 
eligible youth in the catchment area. It was thus designed to virtually 
eliminate demand-side constraints on youth employment at the federal 
minimum wage, helping to answer a crucial question in the policy debate 
about the causes of youth unemployment: To what extent is youth unemploy- 
ment high because too few jobs are available? That is, to what extent is 
youth unemployment a demand-side problem? 

Calculations of the employment increment created by YIEPP measure, 
for the first time, the "employment gap" caused by insufficient demand for 
target population youths at the federal minimum wage.^ This "gap" must 
be considered a lower-bound estimate, however, since it does not count the 
potential labor supply of youths who are unemployed but do not wish to 
return to school. Nevertheless, with this caveat, and used in conjunction 
with program participation rates and program operation costs, YIEPP employ- 
ment effects can help to compute the cost of certain policy strategies for 
reducing or eliminating major youth unemployment. 



See Chapter 5 below. Such a calculation can also be based simply on 
national statistics of the number of youths who report themselves to be 
unemployed. However, youth self-reports that they are "looking for work" 
are notoriously unreliable and fail to account for discouraged workers who 
enter the labor force only when jobs are available. Thus, the best test 
of the minimum number of target population youths who would work at the 
federal minimum wage if sufficient jobs were: available is provided by the 
only instance in which sufficient jobs have been available, that is, under 
YIEPP. See for instance. Freeman and Medoff (1982). 
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YIEPP' s second unique feature was the requirement that program 
participant": - irolled in school and make satisfactory progress toward a 
high school Ci4:yi:«r^ or its equivalent. Never before had a school enrollment 
requirement been used to minimize the potentially adverse impacts of an 
employment program, which co\ild in some cases cause youths to drop out of 
school to obtain jobs. Although the stringency with which the ongoing 
school performance and attendance standards were enforced varied by site 
and over time, the school enrollment requirement appears to have been a 
meaningful operational component of YIEPP.^ 

The short-run goals of YIEPP, as reflected in the 1978 amendments 
to the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. (Piiblic Law 95-524. 
Title IV, Part A, Section 411), were to; 

• Reduce school dropout rates, 

• Increase high school graduation rates, 

• Provide work experience and on-the-job training, and 

• Provide income during the program participation period; 

The long-run goal was to increase labor productivity and thereby increase 
^•earnings potential and improve life cycle employability . 

This report, which encompasses the entire program period of full- 
scale operations from March, 1978 through August, 1980 focuses on the 
program's short-run goals. Measurement of YIEPP's effect on high school 
graduation rates and the scholastic performance W; participating youths is 
an analysis that will be provided in the final impact report. 

Since 1977, the policy climate has changed dramatically* Programs 
established by the Comprehensive Ecciployment and Training Act have come 
\ander sevsr^ criticism, and legislative proposals currently being con- 
sidered eliminate all earlier youth programs except the Job Corps. They 

focus on youth training; the provision of subsidized public service jobs in 

2 

an entitlement context is certainly not part of the current policy agenda. 



For further discussion of this 4dmlni©t.ration of the schooling requirement 
see Diaz et al. (1982). 



New England Council of Q$fj^i% Ptt^^ : & Inc. (1982); also Congres- 

sional Budget Of fice (19S2)i. 



Analyses of previous youth employment and training programs suggest 
the following lessons for policy and program design^; 



o Work experience alone does not appecir to improve the 
long run employability or school attendance of youth/ 
especially if the jo^s are ill-defined/ with low 
quality supervision. 

o Work experience may be more effective when combined 
with other services, such as job placement/ skills 
training, or basic education. 

• Though poorly evaluated/ services aimed at changing 
personality traits and personal values have not yet 
been shown to be successful. Of all the services 
offered to youths other than skills training/ job 
placement services appear to be most effective. 

• Success in the work place is directly related to basic 
writing/ comm\ini cation/ and computation skills. 

e Development and maintenance of minimimi behavioral and 
program performance standards is a must. Effective 
management iS/ thuS/ a necessary condition^for^an " 
effective program. 

In response to these lessons, YIEPP had the following operational 



• A job at the federal minimum wage was provided to all 
eligible youths who demanded one. 

• The program involved work experience combined with 
schooling. 

• Both work and schooling performance and attendance 
standards were established and enforced. 

• The emphasis on retxirn to, and completion of, schooling 
implied the acquisition of basic language and computa- 
tional skills. 

• Services were mainly dir&cted at the successful comple- 
tion of work and schooling. 



See Stromsdorfer (1980). 

'There may be a causal relationship between work experience in one period 
and the probability of working and receiving higher earnings in futxire 
periods. This relationship is not well understood. See Elwood (1982). 
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• The quality of program management was relatively high, 
due in part to careful selection of prime sponsor sites 
through a competitive bid process plus extensive third 
party I nongovernmental/ monitoring. 

The YIEPP demonstration included seven large-scale (Tier I) pro- 
jects, four of which form the basis of the evaluation reported here, and 
ten smaller (Tier II) projects. The Tier I project sites variously encom- 
passed entire central cities / large poverty neighborhoods, or sets of 
counties. As a group they averaged 3,000 working participants per month 
and enrolled 72,000 youths overall. The Tier II projects covered smaller 
cities or school district areas. As a group they averaged 240 working 
participants per month and cumulatively enrolled 9,000 youths overall. 

Four of the larger sites were selected as the forum for a large- 
scale study of program impacts : ^ 

9 Baltimore, Maryland, a partial city site 

• Denver, Colorado, a full city site 

• Cincinnati, Ohio, a full city site 

0 Mississippi, a rural site composed of 19 counties that 
encompassed 28 separate school districts (only eight of 
which are included in the impact analysis: Adams, 
Claiborne, Covington, Franklin, Jefferson, Jones, Wayne 
and Wilkinson) . 

The experiences of program-eligible youths who lived in these sites were to 
be compared in this impact study, as is explained in detail in Chapter 2, 
with technically eligible youths from other areas where the program was 
not available. These comparison sites were matched to the evaluation sites 
as closely as possible on a number of different characteristics, as is also 
described in Chapter 2. The four comparison sites were, respectively: 

• Cleveland (for Baltimore) 

• Phoenix (for Denver) 



^The Tier I sites not chosen for study were Boston, Detroit, and King- 
Snohomish counties in Washington State. The Tier II sites, at which 
smaller YIEPP programs were conducted, were located in Alachua County, 
Florida; Albuquerque, New Mexico; Berkeley, California; Dayton, Ohio; 
Monterey County , California; Nashua County, New Hampshire; New York, New 
York; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Steuben County, New York; and Syracuse, 
New York. 
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• Louisville (for Cincinnati) 

Mississippi (the six rural counties of Clarke, 
Humphreys, Lauderdale, Sharkey, Smith and 
Washington) 

Implementation Factors 

Five key site characteristics could be expected to affect the 
interpretation of the impact analysis and the relative success of the 
program: the timing and scale of program operations, program management, 
participant recrviitment, job development, and the enforcement of standards. 
Because of their importance, each is discussed briefly in turn below, but 
these and other operational features are covered in detail in a series of 
implementation and special reports issued by MDRC.^ 

Timing and Scale of Operation . The program began enrolling youths . 
during the spring of 1978. After an initial recruitment drive, almost 
30,000 youths had enrolled in YIEPP by June, 1978, over one-half of them at 
the four evaluation sites selected for the impact study. Cumulative 
enrollment had increased to over 59,000 (over 31,000 in the four evaluation 
sites) by September, 1979, and to almost 82,000 by the end of . August , 1980, 
when full operations ended. Youths actively participating, or working, 
however, numbered 76,000 over the entire demonstration period. Table 
1.2, showing the total of working participants by month, suggests that 

Table 1.2. Nvunber of Youths Assigned in YIEPP Projects 



Evaluation Total YIEPP 

Study Sites Demonstration 



March 1978 


2,562 


3,541 


May 1978 


9,076 


13,654 


June 1978 


12,559 


21,204 


July 1978 


14,371 


25,099 


September 1978 


11,954 


19,877 


December 1978 


12,371 


21,038 


June 1979 


1 1 , 247 


21,443 


September 1979 


11,142 


20,485 


December 1979 


11,582 


22,080 


June 1980 


12,001 


24,595 


August 1980 


7,450 


17,787 



Source: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 
Entitlement Information System data. 



1 

See Diaz et al. (1982). 
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YIEPP had reached a roughly steady state participation level by June, 1978, 
with the exception of several siimmer or spring months when active partici- 
pation exceeded 20,000. 

The four evaluation sites accounted for close to 60 percent of 
active participants in 1978, a proportion that declined to less than 53 
percent by the end of 1979. 

Tj^e overall level of program operations, however, masks some major 
site distinctions. Of particular importance to this evaluation was a 
series of management difficulties encountered in YIEPP operations in 
Denver. For^ a number of reasons — including organizational problems, 
negative publicity, and a breakdown of relationships with the public 
schools^ — the progrsun was never fully implemented in Denver. Program 
intake was closed down in June, 1979 cmd by the end of the summer, on-board 
enrollment was less than 1,400 (and active participants below 700). 
Thereafter, new enrollment was frozen and the number of active participants 
remained low< 

As a result/ Denver cannot be considered an entitlement program in 

the same context as the other sites because while participants in Denver 

did receive program treatments that may have resulted in impacts, the 

program, as implemented there, was basically a limited slot program in the 

last 14 months of operation. Wheji aggregations of impacts across study 

sites are shown later in this report, we. show them, when it makes a differ- 

2 

ence, with and without the Denver-Phoenix pair. 

Management * Baltimore was the most effectively managed of the 
projects, with strong central control and mayoral support. Denver, as 
indicated above, was least effectively managed, with the management prob- 
lems there resulting in a truncated intake period and an abridgement of the 
project. While Mississippi was a rural site, with a large number of 



See Diaz et al. (1980). , 

Combined cross-site impact measures, whether including or excluding the 
Denver-Phoenix pair, must be regarded with great care. For reasons 
explained later in this chapter, such measures represent neither the aver- 
age impact of an entitlement program for youths nor the impact that would 
be expected if the program were implemented nationally. They are a short- 
hand way of summarizing the average impact of the program at the desig- 
nated evaluation sites. 



separate political jurisdictions, management was relatively effective, 
despite some initial conflict between the State Employment Service and the 
Governor's Office of Job Development and Training, the CETA prime sponsor. 
Here, too, however, there were some problems in obtaining sufficient jobs 
for youths and delays in job assignments. The Cincinnati situation re- 
flected a prime sponsor that had difficulty managing various aspects of the 
program. However, even with management functions spread among six subcon- 
tractors and mixed implementation results, some nine-tenths of its enrolled 
youths were placed in jobs . 

Recruitment . Recruitment efforts were generally successful in 
reaching a high proportion of program eligibles. By the end of the demon- 
stration in August, 1980, 94.2 percent of in-school eligibles and 75*3 
percent of the dropouts had heard of the progr.am. Interest in joining it 
was high. Of the in-school youths who knew of the program, some 85 percent 
applied; of the out-of-school youths, 61 percent. This difference between 
in-'SchOQl and out-of-school eligibles is generally attributable to a 
comV4fti»;ci->->n of prime sponsor recruitment emphasis on the easier to reach 
in-scfe&^Cs? population, and the relatively lower interest among dropouts, 
especially older dropouts, in returning to school. 

Of the four analysis sites, the dropout participation rate was 
highest in Baltimore, where it reached 36 percent and lowest in Denver, at 
11 percent. It is also worth noting that recruitment efforts generally 
tapered off after the first year of program operations, and vord-of-mouth 
thereafter generally accounted for new enrollments . 

Job Development . For the most part, job developers successfully 
found adequate numbers of jobs for the youths enrolling in YIEPP. About 93 
percent of all enrollees received work positions. Over the course of the 
demonstration, the 17 YIEPP prime sponsors assigned some 76,000 youths to 
subsidized work experience with 10,816 work sponsors. 

While the large proportion of jobs developed were in the public or 
nonprofit sectors, prime sponsors were allowed to offer private employers 
100 percent wage subsidies if they employed YIEPP enrollees. Many agreed 
to do so, and as time passed and available job slots in the public sector 
were increasingly absorbed, emphasis on private sector placement increased 
at most sites. 
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Enforcement of School and Job Standards * One major operational 
issue facing YIEPP was an inherent conflict between the program operators 
and school administrators. For their part, program operators were charged 
with the obligation of setting up and enforcing school standards which/ if 
not met, could result in a youth's dismissal from YIEPP. The consequence 
of such standards/ somewhat ironically/ could be a reduced incentive to the 
youths* staying in school/ even though the conditional offer of a YIEPP job 
was intended to spur a youth's school performance. Any such discouragement 
effect would, of course, be antithetical to the philosophy of educators who 
see schooling as a right and are generally opposed to any institutional 
device that denies that right or otherwise discourages school attendance. 

In practice, this potential conflict was muted/ perhaps in part 
because the school performance and attendance standards were not set high. 
Further, once the schooling standards were established, they were haphaz- 
ardly enforced/ especially at the large Tier I sites, primarily because of 
a variety of coordination problems between the schools and prime sponsors. 
Enforcement tended to increase over the demonstration period/ but was never 
satisfactory. The basic school enrollment condition/ however/ appears to 
have been effectively enforced. 

The work experience standards for job performance and attendance 
were also satisfactorily enforced/ primarily because of the self-interest 
of employers in seeing that poorly performing or attending youths were 
removed from their worksites. While employers were provided with some 
guidance by prime sponsors,, they were generally left to define standards of 
attendance and performance for ' themselves . If these standards were vio- 
lated/ employers usually turned to the progreun, which enforced the appro- 
priate sanctions/ either suspension or termination. 

Plan of the Study; Expected Effects of YIEPP During the Program Period 

~ As already noted/ this report focusses on the program effects of 
YIEPP for youths,. aged 16 to 19 during the period while they were in the 
program. Postprogram effects on employment/ earnings, and postsecondary 
school attendance will^be the subject of the final impact report. 



Chapter 2 discusses the structure of the analysis sample — those 
study participants for whom there exists a full set of local field survey 
interviews — and sets forth the key analytic issues and research strategy 
Chapter 3 is concerned ,with program participation rates and patterns. 
These are not, strictly speaking, effects of the program but, rather, 
prerequisites to a program effect. Chapter 4 reports on the effect of 
YIEPP^ on dropout arid return-to-school rates, as well as on school enroll-, 
ment by type of program and advancement through the grades of regular 
school. Chapter 5 presents estimates of the short-term program effects on 
employment, labor force participation, and unemployment, as well as a brief 
look at the effect of YIEPP participation on wage rates. Chapter 6 com- 
pletes the report with an analysis of the effects on schooling and labor 
force experience combined. 




CHAPTER 2 



RESEARCH DESIGN AND SAMPLE ISSUES 

This chapter presents the design and seonple dimensions that are 
important to an understanding of the analysis and findings discussed in 
later chapters. The fir<ft section discusses four critical issues in the 
research design: the focus upon eligibles^ the choice of a comparison 
group, cohort effects, and time effects. The next section describes the 
longitudinal survey ttikt collected the data on which this evaluation is 
based- The characteristics of the sample on which the analysis for this 
report is based are fehen presented and compared with relevant portions of 
the national probabili'^y sample being followed by the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Young Americans. This is followed by a discussion of the match 
between pilot and ^^romparison sites, considering both site and samplf^ 
characteristics. The effects of attrition on both the sample and impact 
estimates are then examined. Finally, we take a preliminary look at the 
way the program-ej^igible population changed over time, in preparation for 
the analysis of :gairticipation in Chapter 3. 

Research Design 

Focus on eligibles . Very early in the development of the research 
design, a decision was made to focus the analysis upon program eligibles, 
not ^impjy program participants. There werci two reasons for this decision. 
Tlze first was ^ policy reason. The Congressional mandate indicated 
a strbng interest how well the progreim would attract eligible youths, 
what portions o€ -.the *filigible population would participate, and what 
factors Would influence participation. The interest was particularly 
ax:^prop.rlate, because YIEPP was the first employment program both •* gned 
and funded to an entitlement program, meaning that, all eligible : ;;uths 
were entitled to participate and that the program was obligated to serve 
all eligible^ v:ho applied. This feature contrasts with all prior employ-^ 
ment policy initiatives which, in one way or another, were limited slot, 
programs. 

A second reason to concentrate ^;tpon eligibles (as disc'.:f:sed in moy::^:. 
detail in the next section) was wethodological — to avoid ti.?5 possible* 
selection bias problems tha^ are ineyit.able if the focus is on participan^fefi? 
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alone. Those who choose to participate can be expected to differ from 
those who choose not to, and in ways that cause the observed effects of a 
program to be distorted measxires of the true effects. 

The YIEPP treatment group being evaluated, therefore, consists of 
the youths who were eligible for YIEPP at some point during the demonstra- 

. ^ 1 
tion period. 

The Comparison Group , The choicfc of a' comparison group is very 
important to any prograim evaluation design^ because observation of the 
comparison group provides estimates of what wou:i^ have happened to the 
individuals eligible to participate (i.e., thv. V:^'^j^Jr^jrient group) if there 
had been no program. Program impacts can thep. h-r. vCteasured by subtracting 
the values of variables observed among the comparison group from those 
observed among the treatment group. For example, if a program were found 
to increase employment among the treatment group by 15 percent, this 
finding could not necessarily serve as a valid measvire of impact. If, 
however, one found that the comparison group also increased employment, say 
by 10 percent, the true employment impact of the program, other things 
being equal, would be 15 percent minus 10 percent, or 5 percent. 

The best comparison group is one that, on average, is similar to 
the treatment group in all respects except for not having received the 
treatment. In most cases, the preferred method of achieving this simi- 
larity is random assignment. Jf eligible youths in a program site are 
randomly assigned to two groups — those jparticipating in YIEPP and those not 
allowed to — we could be pretty confident that, in the absence of the 
progSTcT^m, these groups would be similar both in terms of measured and 
unmeasured factors. The Congressional mandate creating YIEPP, however, 
effectively .prevertted the use of random assignment by requiring that all 
eligible -j^-ouths in a pilot site be given the opportunity to participate. 



Although youths only became eligible for YIEPP after turning 16, the 
baseline sample included 15-year-olds whose 16th birthday was prior to 
January 1, 1979. This provided a cohort of youths in the sample who, 
although too young to be eligible at tho start of the program, would 
become eligible during the demonstration period. This group as well 
as the 16-year~olds could then be observed as they "aged" through the 
program. Longitudinal observations of this type increase the resemb- 
lance of a demonstration's target population to that of an ongoing nation- 
al program • 
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In the £Q3sence of random assignment, there were two other possible 
options for a comparison group: (a) eligible youths within the pilot 
sites who did not choose to participate in the program, and (b) technically 
eligible youths from other areas where the program was not available. 
The first choice, commonly called a participant/ nonparticipant design, 
suffers from* the problem of self-selection bv^^*^. Participants may differ 
from nonparticipant s in immeasurable ways that affect the observed treat- 
ment effect. For example, eligibles who choojr« to participate in the 
program may be more motivated or more interesttia in employment than non- 
participants. In a participant/ nonparticipant comparison, the effects of 
differences oZ this sort, if indeed they can ever be measured, will be 
confounded with the impact of the program itself.^ 

The second strategy for choosing a comparison group, and the one 
used in the YIEPP evaluation, is to select a group of technically eligible 
youths who are similar to the eligible yvmths in tlie pilot sites but 
who reside in nonprogram areas. This approach is . not vulnerable to the 
selection bias of a participant/nonparticipant design. Moreover, it has an 
advantage over all other strategies, including random assignment within 
progreim* If both pilot and comparison groups face the same labor market, 
for instance, the job development efforts by program operators for partici- 
pants could make it harder for nonprogram youths in the comparison group to 
find employment. As a result, the employment effects of the program would 
be overestimated because the program would have reduced the employment 



Although it is conceptually possible to correct for the effects of se- 
lection bias through the u se of a variety of statistical procedures, 
the success of these adjustment 4epends critically upon assumptions about 
the appropriate form of th^tr .'StiSi'tintical models. To the ;s^tent that 
selection bias is related to oMax^vable characteristics, it can be reduced 
by using simple regression . methods . However, the unobservable differ- 
ences, as in the text example about employe ^^.fi^S are often the problem. 
Models that correct for these differences re^t^aLxia assvimptions about the 
distribution of unobserved variables, and these assumptions cannot be 
tested. If the assumptions are wrong, these models will not make the 
appropriate correction. For more information on selection bias, see 
Stromsdorfer and Farkas (1980). 
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opportimities for the comparison group youths* However, since youths in 
the YIEPP pilot and comparison sit>?.jt;» vere separated geographically, there 
was no danger that the comparison group could be affected in any way by the 
program. 

When the pilot-comparison site differences; are used to measure 
program effects, it is important to make sure that they do not reflect 
site differences (such as the local unemployment rate or the distribution 
of occupational employment) rather than effects that are the result of the 
progrCT. In the YIEPP evaluation, the danger of site diff'^rences con- 
founding the results was reduced by chooosing comparison sites that matched 
the evaluation sites as closely as possible on a number of different 
cheoracteristics, as described later in this chapter. In addition, all the 
program effects quoted in this report are regression-adjusted to take 
account of remaining site differences that are not program-related. 

Comparison sites were selected during the period from December, 
1977, through January, 1978, for each of four evaluation sites. As 
noted before, the pairs of sites on which the evaluation is based are: 

Pilot Site Comparison Site 

Phoenix , Arizona 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Cleveland, ^jihio 
Mississippi 

(six rural counties) 

Table 2.1 displays the relative sizes of each of the four pilot 
sites as well as their average rate of assignment to jobs. 



The eight rural pilot site counties for the evaluation are Adams, Clai- 
borne, Covington, Franklin, Jefferson, Jones, Wayne and Wilkinson. These 
eight counties were part of a 19-county program area spanning the southern 
portion of the state from the Alabama border to the Mississippi River i. 
The comparison counties for the evaluation include Clarke, Humphreys, 
Lauderdale, Sharkey, Smith and Washington, located north of the target 
area but still in the southern half of the state. Because there are 
pronounced demographic differences between eastern and western Missis- 
sippi, both pilot and comparison sites are composed of separate clusters 
of " southeastern and southwestern counties. 



Denver, Colorado 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Baltimore, ?^ryland 
Mississippi 

(eight rural counties) 
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Table 2*1* Nvunber of Youths Working in YIEPP Jobs 



Pilot Sites 



Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

Mississippi Pilot 
Total 



Nvunber of 

youths 

enrolled 



17,764 



5,632 
4,301 
13,291 
40,988 



Percent 
assigned 
to jobs 



93.3 
90.3 
84.0 
95.2 
91.8 



Source: Diaz et al. (1982: Table IV-1). 

This ratio is the number of individuals who participated in 
jobs divided by the number of individuals enrolled. These 
data are derived from the Local Field Survey. 
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Cohort Effects * A principal goal of this analysis is to use data 
from the YIEPP projects in the four pilot sites between 1978 and 1980 to 
estimate the effects of a potential national program. This national 
program can be imagined in a steady state (having passed beyond start-up 
difficulties), which youths below age 16 can count on as being available to 
them as they pass through ages 16 to 19 until they graduate from high 
school* Ideally, one would like to predict various outcome measures — 
program participation, school enrollment, high school graduation, employ- 
ment and unemployment — on the age profiles for youths as they age into and 
through program eligibility. Tliis is a difficult undertaking, however. 
The sample was constructed in the spring of 1978 and included youths aged 
15 to 19 at that time. Since program operations were also beginning at 
that point, much of the sample was beyond the age of initial eligibility 
when the youths first heard of it. Thus, they may already have made 
decisions and undertaken actions that would have been different if YIEPP 
were available or if they had known it would at least be available to them 
when they turned 16. For this reason, the cohorts aged 15 and 16 at 
baseline provide the best indicators of the effects of a continuing na- 
tional program. Particular attention is paid to these cohorts in the 
chapters that follow. 

•^he Longitudinal Survey 

Samples of youths who were eligible for YIEPP, or would have been 
^TigibTe^^d a progranTbeen operating in their aireaT, were each 
of the f^ur Hpi^io^^^ and comparison sites. The evaluation sample was drawn 
during February and March, 1978, at which time a stratified random sample 
of over 130,000 households was screened to identify eligible youths. 
Subsequent baseline interviews were completed during the period from March 
through August, 1978, with 7,510 eligible youths at the eight sites. 
Interviews were also completed with the parents of these youths. 

After the baseline wave of interviews had been completed, there was 
further change in the composition of the longitudinal sample because 
Congress extended the YIEPP demonstration beyond its original 18 months. A 
fourth wave was added to the originally planned three-wave survey, allowing 
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the sample to be followed for a Longer period of time and permitting a 
substantial poatprogram period of observation. In order to add the 
additional wave^ however, without a corresponding increase in budget, the 
original sample was reduced in size. Youths who had already become ineli- 
gible for YIEPP by June/ 1978 — either by aging out, of eligibility or by 
graduating from high school — were eliminated from the follow-up survey 
wave. This brought the size of the baseline longitudinal sample to -6, 501, 
which was not a serious curtailment from a design point of view. The 
youths eliminated had had only three months to join YIEPP and, even if they 
had joined/ there w^«j too brief a program experience for any effects to be 
expedited. 

The first follow-up survey (Wave II) was conducted in the fall 
of 1979/ with the second follow-up wave of interviews (Wave III) taking 
place in the fall of 1980. A final interview wave (Wave IV) was conducted 
during the fall of 1981. 

By the end of Wave III/ the total completed, sample of youths was 
4/749 (73.1 percent of the original baseline), with most of the attrition 
occxirring at the time of the Wave II survey. The completed Wave III sample 
waS/ in fact, three subsets of the original longitudinal scunple. By far 
the largest group, nanibering 4/033 youthS/ had remained in the target areas 
either of the YIEPP pilot sites or comparison sites throughout the research 
period. These youths maintained their program eligibility during the 
_entir^e_demonstration-^period/-^at-least on the geographic criterion. In each 
follow-up year/ they completed an extensive local field survey instrment/ 
creating the continuous longitudinal history from January, 1977, to Septem- 
ber, 1980/ on which this report is basc^d. 

The second group consisted of 388 youths in the sample at baseline 
who had moved out of one of the evalviation sites at some time during the 
demonstration. These youths had completed the regular questionnaire as 
long as they lived in the site. Although their move caused them to lose 
their eligibility for YIEPP, these youths were administered a telephone 
follow-up questionnaire (the Remote Movers Survey) which, though somewhat 
briefer than the field instrument, also provided a continuous longitudinal 
history of the critical dimensions of employment, schooling, and other 
experiences. 
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The thirT'group'' was a" subsample of nonrespondents to Wave II, who 
were reinterviewed in Wav^s III. A total of 1/674 youths failed to respond 
to Wave II, but 378 of them completed the Wave III questionnaire focusing 
upon the key dimensions of experience over the two-and-a-half-year period. 
Thus, a continuous history has also been constructed of a non respondent 
sample, which is peixticularly important -> a consideration of nonresponse 
bias issues. Since resource constraints made it impossible to reinterview 
5ll the nonrespondents to the Wave II survey, the subsample chosen for 
reinterview focused upon the principal sample target groups eligible for 
XIEPP. It includes (a) black youths from Baltimore (the largest study site 
with the largest number and concentration of black youths) and its compari- 
son site (Cleveland)? and (b) Hispanic youths from Denver and its compari- 
son site (Phoenix), that together were the sites where the overwhelming 
majority of sample Hispanics resided at baseline. 

In addition to the longitudinal survey data, school records were 
collected on the analysis sample at two points during the demonstration: 
summer through fall of 1979, and summer through fall of 1980. The informa- 
tion was assembled for a four year period beginning with the 1976-1977 
school year and ending with the 1979-1980 school year. These data included 
attendance and tardiness information, coiirses pursued, grades and standard- 
ized test score results. 

Analysis Sample 

The analysis sample for this report is the group of 4,033 youths 
who completed the first three successive interview waves and remained in 
the sites. The analysis is restricted to this group in order to provide a 
study sample that has an invariant composition among the extensive inter- 
related analyses presented below. Comparisons can thus be made with less 
ambiguity. The effect of this strategy is to reduce the sample size on any 
given subgroup or sample period as well as contribute to the possibility of 
attrition bias. However, the reduction in sample size is generally too 
small to affect statistical precision. Tests for attrition bias are also 
performed throughout the study. 

The basic demographic characteristics of this sample at baseline 
are presented in Table 2.2. As shown in the table, minority representation 
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Table 2.2. Characteristics of the Analysis Sample at Baseline 



Race: 




Hiohest orade attained: 




White 


13.7% 


< 8th 




Black 


76.2% 


9th 




Hispanic 


10.1% 


10th 








11th 




Sex: 




12th 




Male 


46.3% 






Female 


53.7% 


Mean arade atfainpfl. 








June 1978: 


9.44 


Age as of June 1978: 








IS 


19.3% 


Worked at all. January 




16 


32.0% 


1977 - March 1978' 




17 


24.8% 


Yes 


49.2% 


18 


13.7% 


No 


50.8% 


19 


10.2% 










rcxuciiu \JL uiiiic WU1JU.UU / 




School status as of 




Januarv 1977 — March 1978- 


14 Aft 
1*1. •fi) 


March 1978: 








In-school 


76.8% 


Marital statu*;/ 




Out-of-schcol 


23.2% 


March 1978: 








Married 


1 . Rft 
1 . 


Tvoe of school: 




SpnarP^pfl nr 




Regular public 


90.1% 


divorced 




Alternative public 


4.0% 


Never marripdi 


Qft.n% 


Private or parochial 


1.6% 






Other 


4.3% 


Number of children 








March 1978* 




Type of program; 




0 


8R.Qft 


General 


80.2% 


1 
1 


1 1 08: 
1 Lot 


Colleae Dreoaratorv 




2 


9.0* 
ill ut 


Vocational, commercial 




>2 


0.3% 


or business 


11.4% 






Other 


3.9% 


Livina with neithpr 








natural Darent # . 




Degree sought: 




March 197B: 


11.7% 


High school degree 


90.7% 






GED 


4.0% 


1977 family income 


$5,305 


None 


5.3% 







ErJc^^ statistics in this table are based on the 4,033 observations in the Analysis Sample. ^ . ^^^^^^' 7 



in the sample was very high — 86.3 percent — a factor partly caused by the 
inner city or southern rviral location of sample sites, but also a function 
of the greater representation of minority families among the low income 
(and thus YIEPP-eligible) population. More than three out of four sample 
members were black youths. Black youths far outnumbered other groups in 
all the evaluation sites except Denver and Phoenix. Denver and Phoenix, by 
contrast, jointly accounted for over 93 percent of the Hispanic youths in 
the analysis sample. 

More of the analysis sample were young women (53.7 percent) than 
would be suggested by national population data. The reason for this, as 
discussed later in this chapter, is that sample attrition was somewhat 
higher among the young men than among the young women. 

Over three-quarters of the sample was enrolled in school in March, 
1978. The median age was just over 17. School attachment at baseline was 
strongly and consistently related to age, with almost 92 percent of the 15- 
and , 16-year-olds, but only 46 percent of the 19-year-olds, attending 
school. Consistent with national trends, school attachmcTit was highest^ 
among black youths and lowest for white youths . Most youths who were 
enrolled in school attended regular public schools in courses leading to a 
high school diploma. About one in eight was taking a canmercial, voca- 
tional, or agricultural program. Only 4 percent of the school enrollment 
periods reported during baseline interviews were leading to a GEO degree, 
and only 1.5 percent of the sample was in private or parochial schools. 

Although school attachment in the spring of 1978 was reasonably 
high, grade attainment was l6Qs impressive. Almost half of the analysis 
sample had completed no more than the ninth grade, while only about three 
in ^ ten had completed eleventh grade or better by June of 1978 . Grade 
attainment, as one would expect, also varied by age. Fifteen-year-olds, 
who in the nation as a whole have typically attained at least the ninth 
grade, had a mean attainment of 8.8 grades, with about one-quarter of 
the group having less than a ninth grade education. As age increased, 
relative grade attainment decreased. The mean grade attainment for 16- 
through. 19-year-olds was 9.3, 9.7, 9.8 and 10.1, respectively, with the 
effects of reduced school attachment increasingly influencing grade 



achievement. There were some small differences in grade attainment at 
baseline by race, with Hispanics (at 9.7 years of schooling) having ad- 
vanced marginally farther than both blacks (with 9.4 years) and whites 
(with 9.2 years). Moreover, females had a slightly higher baseline grade 
attainment of 9.5 years compared to the male baseline grade of 9.2 years, 
even though female sample members were slightly younger than their male 
counterparts. 

Overall, more than one-half the sample was below expected grade 
level by June, 1978/ including three-quarters of the 18- and 19-year-olds. ^ 
Over 24 percent of the sample were at least two full grades below normal 
level, including over 40 percent of the 18- and 19-year-olds. Not sur- 
prising, in-school youths had a higher grade attainment than those not in 
school, with mean cfrade completed ranging from 1.4 to 1-6 grades higher, 
depending upon the age cohort. Even among in-school youths, however, 34 
percent had not completed the grade level usually expected for their 
age. m ' " 

About one-half of the sample had worked at some job during the 
period prior to baseline (January, 1977 - March, 1978).^ Work experience 
during this period was particularly likely for youths in Denver (68.6 
percent). Phoenix (63.2 percent), and Cleveland (63.4 percent). It was 
also unusually frequent among Hispanics (65.1 percent ) --most of whom 
resided in the strong labor markets of Denver and Phoeaix — and for males. 

If a more comprehensive way of looking at labor force attachment is 
used — the total number of days worked as a proportion of the total number 
of days available for work — the picture of preprogram employment is not 
greatly altered. Overall, the average sample membex' worked 14.4 percent of 
the time in 1977, a bit more than one day per calendar week. Labor force 
attachment was highest in Denver and l?hoenix, biit was also above average in 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. Prior work experience during 1977 was a direct 
function of age, with 15-year-olds working only occasionally (8.6 percent 
of the time) and 19-year-olds working somewhat more (24.(1 percent of the 
time). Males worked almost twice as much as females • 



A job was defined as working for pay for at least 10 hours per week for 
at least two consecutive weeks. 
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"Whites and Hispanics spent " substantially raore of their time working 
than blacks-- 22.3 percent and 21.3 percent , respectively . 'I^ie Hispanic 
figure, however, is almost entirely a function of Hispanic concentration in 
the two strongest labor markets, Denver and Phoenix. At the other sites, 
Hispanics worked considerably less— only 8.3 percent of the time. Overall, 
black youths worked only 12.1 percent of the tjjnc, a phenomenon that is 
related in part to the higher degree of school attachment among black 
youths . 

Total family income for the sample was low, averaging $5,305 per 
year in 1977. Mean annual family income was highest in Denver and lowest 
in^ rural Mississippi. It was also lower for black youths than for whites 
or Hispanics. 

Less than one in eight sample members was living with neither of 
his or her natural parents. As would be expected, the frequency of this 
family living condition was also directly related to age. Only 2 percent., 
of the sample had ever been married at baseline, but one-quarter of those* 
who had been married were already separated or <ii^^ced. Marriage was 
particularly rare among blacks. At baseline, only 0.4 percent of the black 
sample members were married, compared to 3.9 percent of Hispanics, and 6 
percent of whites. The infrequency of marriage', however/ is not unusual in 
a sample of youths whose median age was only just over 17, .and in which 
over three-quarters were 17 or less. More surprising is the number of 
parents. Almost one out of seven already had children in the spring of 
1978, and one in six of these teenage parents had more than one child. The 
incidence of children was not strongly related to race, but was strongly 
related to sex and age. Only 4.3 percent of youths aged 15 or 16 had 
children, but over one-quarter of those aged 19 were parents. Likewise, 
females were more than four times as likely to report having had children 
as males. The rate of reported parenthood was highest among 19-year-old 

1 

females, at 45 percent. 
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^The high incidence of childbearing among female sample members should 
• be kept in mind when considering the findings presented in later chapters. 
Because of the pilot/comparison group design, the estimated effects of. 
the program will not be affected. However, the high incidence of child- 
bearing may affect the absolute levels of such behavior as school and 
labor force attachment. 
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r'or demographic variables that change over time, .it is informative 
to exaxairie changes over the three survey waves, as shown in Table 2.3. By 
the fall of 1980 (when the median age of the analysis sample was 19-1/2 
years old) more than 90 percent had still never been married, but as the 
sample aged, more had become married and/or divorced. The ratio of 
marriage to divorce or separation was about foxir to one. Childbearing 
increased more dramatically with age- By Wave over one-third of the 

sample had children. Almost 9 percent of the sample had two or more 
children. Also, by the fall of 1980, more than one-quarter of the sample 
was no longer living with either parent. 

It is helpful to have a point of comparison in an interpretation of 
the results of the YIEPP analysis sample in light of these sample charac- 
teristics- Comparisons with the National Longitudinal Survey of Young 
Americans (NLS) national probability sample — both for 15- to 19-year-old 
poverty youths in their national probability sample and for all youths in 
that age group — are presented in Table 2-4.^ 

As can be seen, the YIEPP eligibility criteria caused its sample 
characteristics to be different from those of the general youth population. 
Two factors stand out. First, the minority proportion of the YIEPP sample 
was much rhigher than for youth or poverty youth nationwide. The YIEPP 
difference reflects the deliberate selection of YIEPP sites in areas with 
concentrations of minorities^ as well as residents below the 0MB poverty 
level. Second, the YIEPP sample was noticeably yoxanger than either of its 
NLS counterparts. Both this and the sharply different distribution by 
grade attainment were a consequence of YIEPP sample truncation due to 
ineligibility of high school graduates or possessors of GEDs. 

The strong differences in ac^c^ ahd race explain several of the other 
patterns in Table 2.4. 'ihe younger and more heavily minority YIEPP sample 
members were less likely to be married, less frequently living separately 
from parents, and more likely to be in school. This is consistent with the 
relationships already observed in the sample between age cind race, on 



We are indebted to Dr. Michael Borus , Director of the Center for Human 
Resource^ Research at Ohio State University , for providing these data and 
for interpreting them to our research staff. 



Table 2»3> Marital and Parental Status of the M^lysis Sample ov6f TiKe 



Wave I Wave II Wave III 

' Spring 197S Fall 1979 Fall 1980 

Marital status: 

Married ' 1-5% 7.7% 

Separated or divorced 0.5% GJ;!, 1.9% 

Never married . 98.0% 91/. 9% 90.4% 

Parental status: 

No children 85.9% 7^.6% 66.3% 

1 child . 11.9% tB.n 24.9% 

2 children 2.0% ^ 4,1% 6.8% 

> 2 children 0.2% 1.?,^ 2.0% , 

Living witn neither 

natural parent 11.7% 19.4% 27.2% 



Median age of sample 17 yrs, 1 month 18 yrs, 6 months 19 yr§, 6 months 

■ -i_ _- - _ .:i — - r p>^t .f i w. » ^ .1 t I , u I - ; ~ 
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Table 2.4. The YIEPP Sample Compared vith the 
Natxoa-nl Longitudinal Sxirvey of Young American Scunples 

i 

YIEPP ^ 

0Lna lysis 1978 WLS Sztngple 

sample Poverty youths All youths 



Race : 



White 
Black 
Hispanic 



13.7% 
76.2% 
10-1% 



48.2% 
38.3% 
13.5% 



80.0% 
13.7% 
6.3% 



Age: 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



19*3% 
32.0% 
24.8% 
13-7% 
10.2% 



20.2% 
21.0% 
21.0% 
17.8% 
20.0% 



20.3% 
20.7% 
19.9% 
19.5% 
19.6% 



Sex: 



Male 
Female 



46.3% 
53.7% 



49.4% 
50.6% 



51.3% 
48.7% 



School status 
March 1978: 

In school 
Not in school 

Highest grade attained, 
June 1978: 

< 8 

10 
11 

>^2 or GED 

Mean grade attained, 
June 1978 



76.8% 
23.2% 



24*3% 
22*1% 
22*5% 
30*8% 
0.3% 



9.44 



71.3% 
28.7% 



12.8% 
16.0% 
24.3% 
15.8% 
31.1% 



9.45 



77.7% 
22.3% 



4.7% 
11.5% 
23.7% 
20.9% 
39.2% 



9*96 



Marital status. 
Spring _1978: 

Married 
Mot married 



1 .5% 
98*5% 



5.2% 
94.8% 



4.5% 

95.5% 



Children: 

Yes 
Mo 

Living with neither 
natural parent 

c 

Mean family income 



14.1% 
t\5.9% 



11.7% 

$5,305 



12.6% 
87.4% 



31.7%' 
$4,228 



4.3% 
95.7% 



20.4% 
$20,975 



^Special run of data from Wave I of the National Longitudinal Survey 
of Young ;!i«tericans by the Center for Human Resource Research at 
Ohio Sta' :*niversity. 

^Includes youths 5ji college, which are 4.4 percent and 7.2 percent, 
rdspectively, tl>« two NLG sample 

'^Mean family inc^^^^iits figures are for calendar year 1977 for the 
YIEPP sample, caltir^^r year 1978 for the NLS sample. 

^Tho "poverty" sample of the NLS was derived by applying the 1978 0MB 
poverty standard to the sample* This is also the standard used in the 
YIEPP sample* However, it was only possible in this run to apply the 
0MB standard for urban families. Thus, rural members of NLS Youth 
samples are somewhat overrepresented in the poverty sample/ since 0MB 
poverty standards for rural areas are lo%ier than for urban areas* 



the one hand, and school attachment c./ marriage on the other. Despite 
their youth, YIEPP sample members were parents more frequ^ritly than either 
of the NLS samples. The concentration of the YIEPP sample in poor inner 
city areas may explain this difference, as well as the fact that the 
incidence of childbirth increases rapidly over time. 

Total family income for the YIEPP sample was 25 percent higher than 
for the NLS poverty youth sample, although it was about four times lower 
than the mean for youths nationaTlv% The difference is, in fact, greater 
than that showii in Table 2.4, because the NLS data are for the calendar 
year 1978, while YIEPP data are for^the calendar year 1977, although 
^he overestimate is somewhat muted by the fact that the YIEPP estimate 
included the value cf Food Stamps while the NLS figures do not.^ The 
explanation of any remaining difference is not entirely obvious, but it 
probably rests heavily on the fact that minorities were overrepresented in 
the YIEPP analysis sample. It may also be, however, that YIEPP sites were 
not representative of the national poverty population on total family 
income • . — ^• 

Pilot and Comparison Sites 

MDRC and the Department of Labor chose the pilot sites for the 
evaluation in December, 1977, based upon several general criteria. First, 
since the research focus was upon broad-scale implementation to test an 
entitlement model, the sites had to be chosen from the larger-sized Tier I 
group. Second, at least one rural site was considered important, a crite- 
rion leading to the choice of the rural Mississippi program^ Third, 
geographic diversity was desired |. increasing the likelihood tha":: one east 
coast site (Baltimore or Boston), one central site (Cincinnati or Detroit) 
or one western site (Denver or King-Snohomish) would be included. Fourth, 
the projected costs of data collection were important, playing a part in 
screening out sites where family income made it likely that eligibility 
rates would be relatively low, thus increasing the screening costs of 
sample selection. Denver" s strong labor market was therefore a negative 
factor on that point , but the fact that Denver had the only Hispanic 
population concentration among Tier I sites and was a site with a strong 



Food Stamps accounted for $784 of total annual family income of the YIEPP 
analysis sample at baseline. ; 
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labor market made it desirable for purposes of representativeness and 
brought Denver into the sample. Boston was eventually excluded from final 
consideration because, at the time sites were selected, there was still 
major uncertainty on how long the Boston program could be funded. The 
exclusion of Boston helped screen in Baltimore, which was also attractive 
because it was a partial city site (it was desired that one study site be a 
partial city) and was thought to have dynamic leadership. The choice of 
Cincinnati over Detroit as the geographically central site was influenced 
by the fact that Detroit was a partial , city site and the partial city site 
of Baltimore had already been selected. 

The four YIEPP pilot sites chosen for the evaluation were not, 
therefore, chosen to be closely representative, either of the YIEPP demon- 
stration as a whole or of thr* nation. How they, in fact , "compared on the 
dimensions of unemployment rate and racial composition is shown in Table 
2.5. The four-site average is similar in unemployment rate to the national 
average in 1977. However, the racial cv!>mposition of the sites varies to a 
significant degree both within the four evaluation sites and in comparison 
to the national average. 

Generalizing from the results reported in subsequent chapters to 
either the demonstration or the nation as a whole, therefore, should be 
done cautiously, especially as t\?v-;se results will be shown to vary both 
with local labor market condit5.GUS and for different racial groups. With 
this in mind, the impact evaluation considers each pilot" site (or pilot/ 
comparison pair) on its owii terms as revealing a great deal about what 
happens when a program is introduced into a particular environment. 
Three-site or four-site aggregations are used mainly as the most straight- 
forward way of expressing the average program impacts at the designated 
evaluation sites. 

The selection of comparison sites was systematically aimed at 
obtaining the closest possible match for each of the YIEPP sites chosen for 
the evaluation. Pairs were matched on the following dimensions: 

• Population 

• Size of labor market 

o Population growth, 1970-75 
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Table 2*5 YIKTP gvaluftt-lon sltec Compared to YI2?f Total and the Nation 



Site 



Unemployment rate 



Racial composition of 
population 



Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

Mississippi 

YIEPP evaluation sites 
(unweighted average) 

Boston 

Detroit 

King^Snohoml sh 

Total non-study Tier X sires 
(unweighted average) 



10. 3» (1976)* 

7.0% (1977)* 

6.9% (1976)* 

4.2% (1977)*^ 
7.1% 



9.8% (1977) 

13.1% (1977)* 
6.7% (1977)* 
8.8% 



15% white, 85^ nonwhlte (1977) 

72% white, 28% nonwhlte (1970) 

91% white, 9^ nonwhlte 

17% Hispanic ( 1978) 

60% white, 40% nonwhlte (1975) 
d 



77% white, 22% nonwhlte 

1% other (n970) 

30% white, 70% nonwhlte (1977) 

90% white, 10% nonwhite (1979) 
d 



Tier IZ sites (unweighted average) 9.9% 



TuCii. program (unweighted average) 8.6% 



Nation 7.0% (1977) 89% white, 11% nonwhlte (197i)) 

5% Hispanic 



Sources: Manpower Demonstration ^teaearch Corporation (1977, Table 1)i U.S. 

Department of Commerce ( 1978); and U.S. Denf^rtment o5f Labor (19ni). 

*Rates shovm are for the cJ^ty. 
^Rates shovm are for the prime sponsor area* 

Rates shovm are for the state. 

wot estimated. 
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• Unemployment rate 

• Labor market distribution of jobs 

• High school dropout rate 

• Ethnic distribution of population, particularly the 
youth population 

e Characteristics of the poverty population 

In Table 2.6, a number of these characteristics that are arrayed 
for the pilot and comparison sites are relatively close. In Mississippi, 
for example, the pilot and comparison sites hardly differed along any 
measure except size> The size difference should not to be surprising, 
given that more weight was attached to the match on ethnic mix, percent of 
families below poverty, and unemployment rate, than on size of population 
and labor force. Particular attention was paid to the institutional and 
procedural similarities of the match, particularly as these applied to 
school systems. 

The Cincinnati-Louiffvl-lte— matrch-was a good on^ on pcrpulation 
change, percent of families in poverty, ethnic mix^ pi^vcent of 16- to 
17-year-olds in school , unemployment rate , and labor ir>^: 'txjilA — 
although there were differences in the proportion of ol^a: 7?;iut:hs in school 
(in 1970) and in size. The BalM/j."^^^^^^ match was somewhat less 

close, though still good. Both ^y^^ 4K^lining industrial cities in the 
eastern portion of the country yti^t^ n^^^'^t'intial black populations and about 
the same size labor forces, proporti», of families in poverty, and percent 
of Vi-^aths in school. Baltimore, however, had a larger central city, a 
slower rate of population decline and a higher black population, especially 
in the YIEPP target area. The only alternative as a comparison site, 
however, was Washington, D.c. , which was ruled bv?t because the government 
sector so heavily dominates the labor force. 'Mere were also differences 
between Washington D.C. and Baltimore in percent in poverty, school enroll- 
ment, and the unemployment rate. 

The Denver-Phoenix pair was an unsatisfactory- match_in--terms—X5£. 
both size of population and rate of growth. However, they are both young 
sunbelt areas with very similar proportions of Hispanics (at least in 
1970). The match was also not entirely satisfactory on the unemployment 
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Table 2*6* SelwUd Characterlatlce pf the Pilot and CociMrlBon Sltea 



FanlUee with Percent 

Population money inccce Percent Spaniah Percent enrolled UnBapbyoent 

Population change below poverty black Burnaiae in school, I9 70 rate, 1517 ' ^ ^ 

*i, ,, ms m.m u..i, m m. m iriTT^ m ^ 



.. Puployaent' 



Hotai Ihleii otli.rvlie acted, itatlatlc, in the atwve table .re for the eentr«l city or) for KlsiilBBlppi, the clufter of comtleB. 



1)76 dAU. 

b 

The HliilMlppl pilot co.inti«i .re: Adm., CUlborne, Covington, mm,, JefferBon, Jcnea, Wayne and Wilkinson, ftc WsbIbbIdpi control 
cottntlBB ar«t Clarke, Huiphrayi, Uuderdale, Sharkey, Ettith and Haahington. 

Vor the ilx cltle,, r.i«rt.d e.ploy».nt 1, for the m for 1977, for the KlBshfilppl countlea, eiploy^fnt i. neaaured m thoae workers 
covered by Social Security, by Induatry aeetor, as of Harch 12, 1975. 

d 

Data are for caUndar year 1976. 

%ta are for calendar year 1977. 

Scarce: i!,;f, Departaent cf Ccoierce (1978)i U.S. Departnent of Ubor (1981); ■nd U.S. D^partaent of labor (1981). 



Dtnver 


484,500 


-5.9t 


9.4 


11.0 


16.8 


89.4 


52.8 


5.9 


67'O,200 


1S.7» 


2S.2t 


18.21 


rhoenix 


664,700 


12.9« 


8.8 


7.0 


14.0 


86.0 


52.3 


7.4 


490,300 


17.H 


2e.2t 


18.31 


Cincinnati 


412,600 


•9.0* 


12,8 


27.6 


0.6 


83.6 


60.0 


5.6 


562,100 


28.7t 


23. It 


14. It 


loniiville 


336,000 


-7.H 


13.0 


23.8 


0.4 


83.3 


46.2 


5.2 


372,400 


28.7t 


22.3t 


14.2t 


Baltlwrt 


851,700 


-6.0t 


14.0 


46.4 


0.9 


64.4 


49.6 


6.7 


864,900 


18.6t 


22.8t 


22.3t 


Clevelend 


(38,800 


-14.94 


13.5 


38.3 


1.9 


87.6 


46.8 


5.9 


'880,900 


30.7t 


22.91 


WA 


Killliilppi Pilot'' 
HlaalBtlppl Coapatiion'' 


167,200 


2.3« 


38.5 


49.4 


<0.1 


na 


na 


7.0» 


32,300 


45.31 


23.9« 


20.21 


195,900 


2.01 


37,3 


45.3 


<0.1 


na 


na 


7.1* 


43,500 


J/.9» 


25.9» 


I8.2t 


United SUtea 213, 


,030,000 


4.81 


10.7 


11.1 


J 


90.0 ' 


47.7 


8.2 


90,546,000* 


22.8t 


20.71 


17.2t 




rate. The school enrollment data were very similar. In any case, San 
Jose, the closest alternative to Phoenix, was a much worse match. San Jose 
was smaller, faster growing, located in a different region, more heavily 
Hispanic, and with a different school enrollment profile. 

In addition to area matching, it is also important to match charac- 
teristics of the sample members. Table 2.7 below shows basic demographic 
information on the analysis sample. 

The two rural Mississippi site samples matched extremely well, 
particularly on ethnic mix,, age, school status in March, 1978, mean grade 
attainment, marital status, and parenthood. Mean family income in 1977 was 
higher in the comparison site, but both samples had lower incomes than 
their urban counterparts (except for Louisville). Both Mississippi samples 
were also slightly younger, more school attached, and had less recent work 
experience than sample youths at other sites. The one difference between 
the two sites in Mississippi was that the comparison sample was strongly 
dominated by female eligibles. 

The Denver and Phoenix samples wer--. quite similar in sex composi- 
tion, age, percent of time v;orking, mean grade attainment and parenthood. 
They were also reasonably similar in March, 1978 school status and income. 
The racial compositions of the two were not very similar, but they both 
had a majority of Hispanics and together accounted for almost 95 percent of 
the Hispanic eligibles in the analysis sample. The two site samples were 
also similar in having more work experience, a higher rate of marriage, and 
higher income than the eligibles at the other study sites- 

The samples in Baltimore and Cincinnati were both dominated by 
black eligibles whose age, school status, marital status, and 1977 total 
family income profiles vj^re very similar. Both sites had more school 
attachment and a higher proportion of blacks than samples at the other 
urban sites. The Baltimore sample, however, was heavily female , and, as a 
consequence, had less preprogram work experience and was more likely 
to have children than the Cleveland sample. 

The analysis sample match was least close in Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville. Family income was reasonably similar, but in comparison to Louis- 
ville, the analysis sample in Cincinnati had a higher proportion of blacks. 
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Table 2.7. Analyala Sample Characteristics of Pilot and CoaMrison Sitea^ 



B-8ite 6'8ite 

^ Hiaaiaaippi Miaaiaaippi Total Total Ttotal Total 

Denver Phoenix Cincinnati Louiaville Baltimore Cleveland Pilot Conpariaon Pilot Cdcnpariaon Pilot Ooopariaon 



Kace; 


























White 
Black 
Hispanic 


14.21 
30.61 
55.01 


20.51 
18.4% 
6M| 


16.2% 
82.9% 
0.9% 


31.4% 
68.2% 
0.4% 


4.7% 
94.3% 
1.0% 


13.01 
86.1% 
1*9% 


11 

86.6% 
0.01 


in ^B 

89.2% 
0.4% 


11.0% 
78.8% 
10.2% 


19.9% 
70.4% 
9.3% 


10.2% 
89.0% 
0.8% 


19.8% 
0.9% 


Sext 


























Male 
Feoale 


48.3% 
51.71 


46.0% 
54.0% 


43.5% 
56.5^ 


46.7% 
53.3% 


44.8% 
55.2% 


49*2% 
50*8% 


51.8% 
48.2% 


41.4% 
58.6% 


46.4% 
53.6% 


46.0% 
54.0% 


46.0% 
54.0% 


46.0% 
54.0% 


Age^ June 1978t 


























15 
16 
.17 
18 
19 


17.01 
32.91 
25. U 
14.21 
10.81 


23.91 
28.81 
26.11 

10. It 

10.9% 


20.9% 
31.3% 
24.6% 

10.1% 


14\7% 
33.7% 
21.3% 

l3.D% 

14.5% 


20.3% 
29.2% 
23.9% 
15.9% 
10.7% 


19.7% 
32.1% 
26.3% 
11*1% 
10.8% 


20.9% 
34.2% 
27.1% 
11.41 
6.4% 


16.3% 
38.5% 
26*5% 
11.9% 
6.8% 


20.0% 
31.3% 
24.9% 
14.0% 
9.8% 


17.7% 
33.7% 
24.5% 
12.9% . 
11.2% 


*U .01 

31.0% 
24.9% 
14.0% 
9.5% 


1A At 
10.01 

34.5% 
24.3% 
13.3% 
11.3% 


School status f 


























Mardi 1978: 


























In achool 
^Not in school 


71.3% 
28.71 


65.41 
34.6% 


76.9% 
23.1% 


; 62.5% 
37.5% 


80.7% 
19.3% 


83.6% 
16.4% 


83.5% 
16.5% 


81.8% 
18*2% 


78.6% 
21.4% 


72.8% 
27^.2% 


80.0% 
20.0% 


74.1% 
25.9% 



Worked at all, 
January 1977* 
March 1978: 

Worked 

Not worked 



68.6% 
31.4% 



63.21 
36.8% 



51.9% 
48.1%' 



40.8% 
59.2% 



47.5% 
52.5% 



63.4% 
36.6% 



30. U 
69.9% 



4i.4% 
56.6% 



48.9% 
51.1% 



50.0% 
50.0% 



44.7% 
55.3% 



Percent time 

working, 

January 1977- 

March 1978: 21.8% 



22.0% 17.6% 



Mean grade 
attained: 



9.8 



Marital atatust 
March 1978: 

Married 2*3% 

Separated or 
divorced 1.0% 

Never married 96*7% 



Number of 
children, 
March 1978: 

0. 
1 
2 

>2 

Mean family 
incone for 
1977 

N 



9.7 



5*4% 



9.2 



0*9% 



0.0% 0.9% 
94.6% 96.2% 



13.0% 



10.2 



3.5% 

0.9% 
95.6% 



10.7% 17.9% 



9.3 



0.3% 

0.1% 
99.6) 



9.7 



0.3) 

0.0% 
99.7% 
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47.7% 
52.3% 



9.0% 11.31 ' 14.11 15.2% 12.4% 14.0% 

9.9 9.8 9h5 9.5 9.4 9»1 



1*7% 1.3% 1.0% 2.5% 9.6% 2*0« 

1.1% 0.0% 0.6% 0.3% 0.6% 0.4% 

97.2% 99.7% 98.4% 97.2% 98.6% 97.6% 



86.7% 


69.7) 


85.6) 


79.4% 


83.5) 


90.2) 


69.2) 


86. 5) 


.86.1) 


85.4) 


85.5% 


84.7) 


10.1% 


9*2% 


ii*<:) 


1&.0% 


14.3) 


7.9) 


8.2) 


10.1) 


11*6) 


12.3) 


12.0% 


12.8) 


1.2% 


1.U 


2.5) 


2.4% 


1.8) 


1.6) 


2.6) 


2.7) 


2.0) 


2.1) 


2.2% 


2.2% 


0*0% 


0.01 


0.";^ 


0.2) 


0.4% 


0.3) 


0.0) 


0.7% 


0.3) 


0.2) 


0.3% 


0.3% 



55.796 $5,365 $5.J1S 55,173 |5,402 $5,349 54,696 $5,212 55,318 $5,274 $5,159 $5,244 
692 456 1060 317 539 297 2.778 1,255 2.291 1,070 



was slightly younger and more attached to school in March, 1978- These 
youths also had more prior work experience, the lowest mean grade attain- 
ment of the sites (Louisville had the highest), and were less likely 
to be married. 

The four-site pairs were, thus, reasonably similar along sever«> 
though not always the same, dimensions. They were not, however, identical, 
and the inevitable differences that remain have to be adjusted for in the 
analysis so that the results do, in fact, reflect differences attributable 
to the YIEPP treatment. The results reported in tlie rest of this report 
are thus regression-adjusted estimates. 

In Chapters 4 and 5, for example, all the results labeled "program 
effects" were obtained in the following manner: A regression model was 
estimated using the sample of youths from both pilot and comparison sites 
who were eligible for participation in YIEPP (or, in the case of comparison 
sites, would have been eligible if a program had been operating there). 
The outcome measure — for example, the employment/population ratio — was 
specified as a -function of three sets of variables. The first set included 
such demographic variables as age, race, and sex. The second set contained 
person-specific variables related to the outcome measure. For example, in 
the case of the employment/population ratio, a person's preprogram employ- 
ment/population ratio would be used. The third set included a constant and 
a site variable that equalled one if the youth lived in a pilot site and 
zero otherwise. Program effects were estimated by the coeL; " on the 
0-1 pilot site variable. This method controls for differences in rhe other 
variables (e.g. age, race, sex, preprogram employment/population ratio 
etc.). Results of such analyses are presented . in this report as "regres- 
sion adjusted" findings.^ 



In the example of the employment/ population ratio in the fall of 1979, 
the estimated program effect is adjusted for differences between the sites 
in 1977 in the demographic variables and employment/population ratios. 
The coefficient on the pilot site variable measures the average differ- 
ence in the outcome measure between youths in the pilot and comparison 
sites, controlling for differences in the other variables in the regres- 
sion equation. Using lagged values of the outcome variable is particu- 
larly important to the goal of reducing^, site effects that can be oon- 
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Attrition from the Baseline Longitudinal Sample 



The analysis sample of 4,033 youths, on which this report is based, 
is 38 percent smaller than the baseline longitudinal sample of 6,501. As 
noted above, this attrition is principally due to nonresponse in the 
Wave II and Wave III surveys (32.8 percent), some of which was caused by 
the elimination of some interviewed sample members fror. the analysis frame 
bec^iuse they had moved out of the evaluation areas (5.2 percent). Whl, 'J 
this attrition caused some changes in the composition of the sample; tests 
for attrition bias generally indicated that there either was no bias 
or that the bias may have resulted in some (small) understatement of 
program effect. 

As illustrated in Table 2.8, the sample became somewhat younger # 
blacker, and more female over time. This is a consequence of the fact that 
the longitudinal response was poorest in Denver and Phoenix (heavily 
Hispanic, with more than an average proportion of white youths). Longi- 
tudinal response has been best in Mississippi and Baltimore (where blacks 
were most heavily represented and where samples were slightly younger and 
more female than the average). The different longitudinal response rates 
by site also* caused the distribution of the sample to alter across sites* 
Baltimore, Louisville, and the two Mississippi sites gained, while Denver, 
Phoenix, Cincinnati, and Cleveland lost. The pilot-comparison ratio of the 
sample, however, did not change noticeably. In the longxtudinal baseline 
sample, 68.4 percent of the youths were at pilot sites; the comparable 
percentage of the analysis sample was 68.9 percent 

The analysis sample was somewhat more attached to school in March, 
1978, than the baseline longitudinal seimple and had slightly less prior 
work experience. The difference in each case, however, was modest. Grade 
attainment (both its mean and distribution) and childbearing behavior were 
virtually identical for the two samples. 



founded with program effects* To --the tixtent, for example, that unem- 
ployment rates are consistently dif f:oi^ent between pilot and comparison 
sites, these differences in aggregate demand would be reflected in pre- 
program employment/population ratios and, therefore, adjusted for in the 
estimates, of program effects. 

See Barclay et al, (1979; Chapter 3) . 
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Table 2*8* Characteristics of Baseline Longitudinal 
and Analysis Samples 

— Baseline 

longitudinal Analysis 
Characteristic sample sample 



Race : 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Sex: 
Male 
Female 

Age as o£ 
June 1978: 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Site: \ 
Denver 
'9hoenix 
Cincinnati 
Louisville 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 
Mississippi Pilot 
Mississippi 
Comparison 

School status 

as of March 

1978: 

In school 
Out of school 

Highest grade 
attained, June 
1978: 
< 8 
9 
10 
11 

>12 or GED 

Percent time 
working, January 
1977-March, 1978: 

Mean grade 
attained/ June 
1978: 

Children: 
Yes 
No 

N 



17.2% 
69.9% 
12.8% 

49.2% 
50.8% 



14.7% 
30.6% 
26.9% 
15.7% 
12. 1% 

16.0% 
6.8% 

18.8% 
9.9% 

22.9% 
8.3% 

10.9% 

6.4% 



72.6% 
27.4% 



24.0% 
23.0% 
22.5% 
30.2% 
0.3% 



15.8% 



9.49 

14.4% 
85.6% 

6,501 



13.7% 
76.2% 
10.1% 

46.3% 
53.7% 



19.3% 
33.0% 
24.8% 
13.7% 
10.2% 

12.1% 
4.6% 
17.2% 
11.3% 
26.3% 
7.9% 
13.3% 

7.3% 



76.8% 
23.2% 



24.3% 
22.1% 
22.5% 
30.8% 
0.3% 



14.4% 



9.44 

14. 1% 
. 85.9% 

4,033 



For aiore detailed statistics on thia original sample, see 
Barclay, et al. (1979: Chapter 3). 



Whether changes in the sample composition may have affected impact 
estimates is a testable hypothesis. Attrition bias may be estimated, as 
mentioned, by using data from the sample of Wave II nonrespondents who were 
interviewed in Wave III. The effects of this attrition have been noted 
above. The specific analysis of attrition bias as it affects estimates of 
participation, school enrollment , employment and labor force participation 
is presented in Appendix C to this volume. 

Program Eligibles 

The dynamics of eligibility, and how this report deals with them 
are complex and worthy of attention. Indeed, fundamental to an understand- 
ing of this evaluation is a clear comprehension of what is meant by the 
term "eligible" youth and an awareness of the difference between eligibles 
and longitudinal sainple members. 

A stratified random sample of eligibles was selected early in 1978. 
This encompassed youths from low income or welfare families, 15- to 19~ 
years old, residing in a program target area or defined comparison area, 
who had not yet graduated from high school. Sample members were followed 
over time with successive survey waves, even though their eligibility 
status may have changed . For example, sample members who were less than 16 
years old at baseline were not yet eligible for YIEPP, but aged into 
eligibility. As they did so, the size of the program eligible population 
in the sample increased. Also, some youths, over time, moved out of 
proc/ram sites or designatsd comparison areas, becoming ineligible for that 
reason, although the Remote Movers Survey continued to collect data on 
them. This kind of geographic movement, however, reduced the size of the 
sample eligible population. Finally, since high school graduation or 
becoming 20 years old made a youth ineligible for YIEPP, both graduation 
and aging further reduced the size of the eligible population in the 
sample.^ The number of eligibles in the sample, thus, changed constantly 
over time. 



There are three limitations to a literal application of the program 
definition of eligibility to the evaluation . First , one of the study 
sites — Baltimore — had . a target area that did not encompass the entire 
city. Movement of residency of sample members between the target area 
and the nontarget area in Baltimore is not detected in the survey. It 
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The data base used in this report encompasses all sample members 
who completed local field interviews in each of the first three survey 
waves. ^ Different proportions of these youths were eligible for YIEPP at 
different points in time, depending upon age and high school graduation.^ 
For example/ Table 2.9 shows the size and basic characteristics of the 
eligible sample members at several points since the spring of 1978. The 
numbers presented in this table adjust for aging in, aging out, graduating, 
and moving out of YIEPP program eligibility. 

The first observation of interest iii Table 2.9 is the fluctuation 
in the number of eligibles in the sample. Eligibles increased in number 
through the fall of 1978, with very little drop-off in the spring of 1979. 
During this period, sample members who were less than 16 at baseline aged 
into the sample. There was little aging or graduating out, since youths 
who had graduated or turned 20 by June, 1978, had already been eliminated 
from the sample after baseline. At the peak, in the fall of 1978, over 95 
percent of the Wave III analysis sample was eligible. After the spring of 
1979, however, the number of eligibles declined regularly, as a function 



is, therefore, possible that some youths in the Baltimore sample became 
ineligible by dint of residence, but are not considered such in the 
evaluation. Available evidence suggests that movement of this sort was 
trivial. Second, since the sample was selected at one point in time, it 
missed youths who may have become eligible later. This could happen in 
two ways. First youths who were 14 and under in the spring of 1978 were 
not sampled. Some became eligible for YIEPP late during the period of 
program operations. Second, youths who may have moved into a designated 
sample area after the sample was drawn are not included. Finally, family 
income was only gathered during the baseline. Thus/ it is possible that 
youths who were eligible at baseline became ineligible because of family 
income changed sometime after the spring of 1978. To the degree that this 
occurred, it is not detected in the evaluation. Equally undetected is 
income movement in the opposite direction. Youths who were ineligible on 
income grounds at baseline, but may have later become eligible because of 
income, were not sampled. While the magnitude of these movements cannot 
be quantified, we believe that none of them could substantially affect the 
results contained herein. 

^The analysis sample thus encompasses 85 percent of the sample of 4,749 
who completed Wave III. It does not include 338 remote movers/ who will 
be examined as part of post-program impact analysis. It also does not 
include 378 Wave II nonrespondents with whom interviews were completed in 
wave III. These two groups, are, however, included in the analysis of 
attrition bias presented in this volume. 
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Table 2,9, Program Eligibles, Spring 1978 - Summer 1980 







Spring 
1978 


Summer 
1978 


Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Summer 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Sximmer 
1980 


Number of 
eligibles 




3, 1 18 


3, 428 


3 , 840 


J, 759 


O , 6 I I 


6 , Oo / 






Percent of Wave 
analysis sample 


T T T 

(4033) 


77.3% 


85.0% 


95.2% 


93.2% 


83.7% 


75.3% 


71.7% 


59.6% 


Pilot sites 




68.4% 


68.6% 


69. 1% 


69.3% 


69.9% 


69.4% 


69. 2% 


70 . 1% 


Comparison sites 




31.6% 


31.4% 


30.9% 


30 .7% 


30 . 1% 


30 . 6% 


30 . 8% 


29.9% 


Sex: 
Male 




45.9% 


46.6% 


46.3% 


46.4% 


47.3% 


48.2% 


48. 1% 


48.8% 


Female 




54. 1% 


53.4% 


53.7% 


53.6% 


52.7% 


51 .8% 


51.9% 


51 .2% 


Race: 
White 




14.3% 


14.0% 


13v7% 


13.5% 


13.0% 


13.4% 


13. 1% 


12.9% 


Black 




75.7% 


76.0% 


76.0% 


76.4% 


76.6% 


76.2% 


76.4% 


76. 1% 


Hispanic 




10.0% 


10.0% 


10.3% 


10. 1% 


10.4% 


10.4% 


10.5% 


11.0% 


Age at the time: 
16 




43.6% 


37.9% 


38.4% 


26.5% 


16.2% 


6.8% 


1. 1% 


0.7% 


17 




29.6% 


31.0% 


30.5% 


33. 1% 


36.9% 


42.7% 


33.7% 


20.0% 


18 




16.2% 


17.7% 


18.3% 


24.2% 


27.0% 


28.9% 


36.0% 


43. 1% 


19 




10.6% 


13.4% 


12.8% 


16.2% 


19.9% 


21.6% 


29.2% 


36.2% 
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of aging, graduating/ or moving out of eligibility p and the fact th^t the 
sample no longer contained iaany youths who w^re aging into eligibility. 
Thus, by the summer of 1980, less than 60 percent of the ancilysi^i sample 
was still eligible, and by the summer of 1981, it is unlikely that much 
more than 20 to 25 percent of the analysis sample Was still eligible • 
Since the final analysis 'of YIEPP focuses on postprogram impacts, however, 
most of the sample can hm included in that analysis. 

The eligible sample size pattern is mirrored by the changing age 
'profile of eligibles. Through the fall of 1978, a majority of the eligi- 
bles (between 68.9 and 73.2 percent, depending on the time) were 16 or 17. 
As time passed, the age of the eligible sample population . increased such 
that, by the summer of 1980, almost 80 percent of the remaining eligibles 

were at least 18. 

in other key respects, the composition of the eligibles has changed 
only slightly. In the spring o£ 1978, 68 .'4 percent of the eligibles were 
at pilot sites. Two and one-third years later, pilot sites contained 
70.1 percent of the remaining eligibles, a negligible change. The eligible 
sample became slightly more male over time, but again the change is margi- 
nal. The racial composition of the eligible sample was very stable over 
time, though the white proportion dropped a bit. Overall, the eligible 
population remained remarkably stable since the spring of 1978 on the basic 
demographic characteristics of sex, race, apd site. 

Summary 

The design for this evaluation is Tnased upon a compiirison of 
eligibles at the four YIEPP pilot sites and four comparison sites, relying 
on longitudinal data from those sample members (4,033) who completed local 
field questionnaires (LFS) in three succ-sssive waves of interviews: the 
spring of 1978 (Baseline), the fall of ^979 (Wave II) and the fall of 1980 
(Wave III). The pilot and comparison sites aiid samples match, on the 
whole, relatively well, increasing confidence tha^ estimates based upon 
pilot-comparison differences are not confounded by other effects- The 
models that produce these estimates further control for, and thus net out, 
differences in demographic and key site variables. While there has been 
attrition in the sample since baseline, bias due to attrition dQes not 
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alter significantly the estimates presented in this report. Characteris- 
tics of the siunple of youths for this evaluation show that YIEPP was well 
targeted on those likely to experience the problems it was designed to 
address. Almost seven-eighths of the sample was composed of minority 
youths, a much higher proportion than the national probability sample of 
youths and of low income youths reflected in the NLS. As such, the YIEPP 
target group is extremely vulnerable to the complex problems of high 
unemployment rates, smaller earnings , and underachievement in education 
discussed in Chapter 1. 

While school attachment (as of March, 1978) was not below national 
norms, this is probably a result of the fact that the YIEPP sample was 
younger than average, due to the YIEPP eligibility criteria. Grade attain- 
ment, however, was behind national norms, falling further behind as age of 
the youths iagreased. Last, there was an unusually high incidence of 
childbearing among sample members, a phenomenon which undoubtedly exacer- 
bates the difficulty of educational progress and employment for this 
group . 
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CHAPTER 3 
PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 

Introduction 

In programs where sufficient funds are available to serve all 
eligibles, as was in principle true for YIEPP, the extent and composition 
of program participation takes on more than usual importance. Which youths 
are employed in YIEPP jobs and the pattern of their subsequent program 
experiences are key determinants of program impacts. Participation pat- 
terns also determine program costs. In our previous analysis (Farkas et 
al. (1980: Chapter 2)) we found that YIEPP participation varied across 
sites, over time, and by individual characteristics. In particular, 
in-school youths were more likely than school dropouts, and not employed 
youths were more likely than employed youths, to participate in YIEPP. 
These and related findings are an important aid in comprehending the 
mechanisms underlying the program impacts on school and work reported in 
Chapters 4 through 6 below. In this chapter we extend the analysis of 
participation to the two and one-half year^ of full-scale YIEPP operations . 
The discussion here complements the discussion in the MDRC Implementation 
Reports (Diaz et al- (1982)), and definitively summarizes our participation 
results for the period of YIEPP operations from the spring of 1978 to the 
summer of 1980* 

In this evaluation we ^re studying data from four of the seven Tier 
I YIEPP sites. Of course, both local conditions and program implementation 
success varied across these sites. As summarized in Chapter 1 , the MDRC 
implementation studies suggest that Denver iran a relatively poor YIEPP 
program, Baltimore ran an effective program, and Cincinnati and Mississippi 
fell between these extremes. As we shall see, participation and other 
site-specific findings strongly support this ranking. 

Measuring Program Participation 

YIEPP had four eligibility rules—the participating youth must 
reside in a program area, must be between 16 and 19 years of age, and must 
not have graduated from high school or completed the GED, and family income 
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must be below the poverty level. (See Chapters 1 and 2 above.) In this 
report we restrict attention to youths v/ho completed all three waves of the 
local field survey in order to maintain a complete and consistent longitud- 
inal data set for the analysis sample. While this results in differential 
attrition for each time period analyzed and somewhat smaller sample sizes, 
we conducted tests for attrition bias , which indicated that sample size 
reduction was too small to affect the statistical precision of our esti- 
mates. We then further restricted attention to program-eligible youths on 
a period- by-period basis, separately for each reason, from the spring of 
1978 through the siammer of 1980. Only youths who were income- and loca- 
tion-eligible at the time of the screening interview in the spring of 1978 
and who had not graduated from high school by the summer of 1978 were 
included in the survey sample. In the analyses for this report we also 
eliminated youths who subsequently moved out of the program (or comparison 
site) area,^ plus those who were ineligible due to age or high school 
graduation on a period-by-period basis 1.' That is, we "aged" youths into and 
out of eligibility separately by period, and youths "graduated" out cf 
eligibility in the period following the one in which thp.y received a high 
school diploma or its equivalent. This restriction of the study sample to 
program eligibles is more elaborate than the effort undertaken in our 
previous report, so that the results reported here supercede previous 
findings. 

Program participants are defined as youths holding a YIEPP job for 
at least two weeks. ^ We do not count as participants youths who enrolled 



In order to test for potential bias due to sample attrition, we also 
analyze data from an "attrition sample" of youths who failed to respond 
to Wave II of the local field survey, and were then found and administered 
Waves II and III at a later date. These results are discussed as appro- 
priate in the text; the underlying calculations are reported in Appendix C. 

^That is, youths who moved sufficiently far from their city or town of 
residence to receive a "remote movers" questionnaire. 

"^Youths aged 15 or less in the spring of 1978 became eligible in the 
period during which they reached age 16? older youths became ineligible 
in the period following the one in which they turned 20. 

^For a description of the survey methodology used to identify YIEPP. jobs, 
see Farkas et al. ( 1980: p. 12 and Appendix A2) . ' 
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but for some reason never , worked at a program job for the minimum period. 
These individuals never received the basic YIEPP treatment, a program job. 



Therefore, the program is unlikely to have had any impact on their behav- 
ior. 

Program Participation Rates 

This sebtion reports program participation rates, defined as the 

percent of program eligibles ever holding a program job for at least two 

weeks during a particular analysis period. This measure is identical to 

that employed in our previous report (Farkas et al. 1980: Chapter 2), 

and where time periods overlap, our results are generally close to the 

findings reported there. ^ in addition, these methods yield program 

participation levels which are consistent with data from the YIEPP manage- 

2 

ment information system (EIS). 



estimates of program participation rates for youths in the study sample 
during each of the periods of full-scale program operations. Of course, 
the age distribution and other characteristics of these youths change over 
time, but the sample was fully representative of the eligible population at 
the time it was selected in the spring of 1978, as well as during the 
remainder of 1978 and the beginning of 1979, when 15-year-old sample 
members were aging into eligibility. Further, by restricting attention to 
youths aged 15 to 16 in the spring of 1978, and following their behavior 
for the two and one half year period, subsequent analysis (Table 3 .2) will 
permit examination of the participation pattern exhibited by a cohort of 
youths as it aged through the program. This, then, will yield estixnates of 
participation that - most closely represent what one would observe in an 
ongoing national program. 



Small remaining differences are due to data cleaning and changes in the 
study sample. In this report we restrict attention to youths who com- 
pleted three waves of the local field survey, and focus more elaborately 
than in previous work on those youths who were eligible for YIEPP during 
each analysis period. 

'See Appendix A, Table A3.1 and Farkas et al. ( 1980: Appendix A2, pp. 
131-132). Note that the EIS comparison is a test of the reliability of 
local field survey self-reports, rather than a methodology for deter- 
mining participation^ 



Program Participation, Separately by Period . 



Table 3. 1 displays 
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Table 3>U Program Participation Rates by Site and Period 



COinulat ive : 





Spring 1978 
through 
Summer. 1980 


Spring 
1978 


Summer 
1978 


Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Summer 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Summer 
1980 


All Sites 


56.2 
(2,778)^ 


24.8 
(2, 132) 


33.4 
(2,353) 


34.4 
(2,652) 


37.8 
.(2,605) 


38.8 
(2,362) 


30.0 
(2, 107) 


32. 1 
(2,000) 


28.4 
(1,685) 


Denver 


38.6 
(487) 


16.9 

(384) 


24.7 
(433) 


23.2 
(475) 


25.0 
(452) 


25.2 
(425) 


15,1 
(372) 


14.1 

(357) 


12.5 
(319) 


Cincinnati 


49.3 ' 
(692) 


14.0 

(521) 


22.4 
(577) 


28. 1 
(658) 


3U.4 
(649) 


31.7 

(600) 


23.1 
(541) 


26.1 

(509) 


26.3 
(461) 


Baltimore 


68.8 
(1,060) 


4U8 
(815) 


45.3 
(894) 


45.5 
(1,002) 


50.1 
(988) 


50.0 
(926) 


42.1 

(794) 


43.2 

(759) 


39.0 
(664) 


Mississippi 


56.2 
(539) 


12. 1 
(412) 


32.3 
(449) 


31.1 
(517) 


34.7 
(516) 


38.2 
(411) 


29.0 
(400 ) 


34.7 

(375) 


24.5 
(241) 



Throughout this chapter, the sample includes youths who have completed all three waves of the Local Field Survey 
in all four pilot sites. See Chapter 2 for further details. The participation rite is the number of youths 
ever holding a program job for at least two weeks divided by the number ever eligible in each period. Youths 
are defined as being program-eligible in a particular period if (1) they are age 16 through 19 and (2) they^ 
have not graduated from high school or received the GED, All youths in the sample met the family income and- 
residential eligibility requirements as of the spring of 1978. 



Number of eligible youths. 
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First, however, we focus on Table 3.1, which indicates participa- 
tion levels at different points in time, as well as intersite differences 
in these levels. The first colvimn of the table shows cumulative partici- 
pation rates--the percent of. (ever eligible) sample members who held a 
YIEPP job for at least two, weeks. Among 2,778 sample members responding to 
three waves of the local field survey, 56.2 percent participated in YIEPP 
at some time. This is a weighted (by site sample size) average of 68.8 
percent in Baltimore, 56.2 percent in Mississippi, 49.3 percent in Cincin- 
nati, and 38.8 percent in Denver. These 'are high participation rates, and 
suggest that the program achieved significant visibility and some impor- 
tance for a large percentage of target population youths. They also lend 
support to a key premise of the program, that many target population youths 
wish to work but in the absence of YIEPP are \inable to find jobs at the 
minimimi wage. 

Also important in this table is the., low participation in Denver. 
This is at least partly due to poor program implementation in this site 
and the fact that intake ceased June, 1979 (see Chapter 1). These factors 
are important determinants of the low or nonexistent program effects on 
schooling and employment reported for this site in Chapters 4 and 5 below. 
Thus, discussion of the special circumstances surrounding Denver will recur 
throughout the analysis. 

Reading across the first row of Table 3.1, we find period-specific 
rates rising from 24.8 percent in the spring of 1978 to a high of 38.8 
percent in the summer of 1979, and falling thereafter to 28.4 percent in 
the summer of 1980. This pattern is largely due to the aging of the 
sample, although variations in program administration over time also play 
some role. The pattern over time is similar across sites, with period- 
specific rates rising to a peak in the summer of 1979, and declining 
thereafter in each site. Relative site participation rates are generally 
stable over time, with Baltimore showing the highest rates, usually fol- 
lowed in order by Mississippi, Cincinnati, and Denver. 

The Effect of Sample Attrition . It is useful to assess the effect 
of sample attrition on these results. This can be done through study of 
the attrition sample data. As described in Chapter 2, these data were 
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collected by restricting attention to Hispanics in Denver/Phoenix and 
blacks in Baltimore/Cleveland, and undertaking special efforts to locate 
youths who dropped from Wave II of the survey. The resulting attrition 
sample was administered both Wave II and Wave III interviews at a later 
date. Program participation rates for these and matching youths who 
completed all three survey waves are reported in Appendix C, Table C2.1. 

In all cases, program participation rates are estimated to be lower 
for the attrition sample than for youths who completed all three waves of 
the local field survey. i^mong Hispanic youths in Denver, 36.9 percent of 
local field survey sample . members participated in YIEPP at some time, 
whereas for the matched attrition sample, the rate was 18.7 percent. Since 
sample attrition was high in Denver, the estimated participation rate in 
the absence of attrition (a weighted average of these two rates) is 27.8 
percent-for Denver Hispanics, a significant decline from the local field 
survey rate. However, the participation pattern over time is the same for 
the two samples. 

Black youths from the Baltimore attrition sample also . show lower 
rates than those for the comparable analysis sample, but here the dis- 
crepancy is smaller. Cumulative program participation rates are 70.5 
percent for the local field survey, and 61.7 percent for the attrition 
sample. When these are combined with the lower Baltimore sample attrition 
rate, the estimated participation rate in the absence of attrition is 68.4 
percent, a decline of only 2.1 percentage points from the local field 
survey rate. Again, the time pattern..is similar in the two samples. Since 
it is the Baltimore rather than the Denver experience which was typical of 
data collection as a whole (see Jerrett et al. 1982), we are confident that 
although correction for attrition somewhat lowers estimated participation, 
it does not disturb the overall finding of high YIEPP participation. 

Program Participation by Cohort . Table 3.2 displays participation 
rates separately for sample members aged 15 to 16 and those aged 17 to 20 
on June 1, 1978. This is useful because the behavior of the 15- to 16- 
year-old cohort suggests the pattern that would be observed as successive 
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Table 3.2. Program Participation Rates by Cohort and Period 



Cumulative: 
Spring 1978 

through Spring Summer Fall Spring Summer Fall Spring Summer 

summer 1980 1978 1978 1978 1979 1979 1979 1980 1980 



Age in June 1978: 

15-16 65.8 28.4 . 36.0 35.6 41.0 44.1 36.5 38.8 33.0 

(1,435)^ (7b9) (1,032) (1,377) (1,413) (1,368) (1,322) (1,318) (1,191) 

17-20 46.0 22.7 31.4 33.1 34.0 31.6 18.9 19.1 17.4 

(1,343) (1,343) (1,321) (1,275) (1,192) (994) .(785) (682) (494) 

See note to Table 3.1. • 

^^Number of eligible youths. > 
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cohorts aged through an ongoing national program. For this group, the 
cumulative participation rate is 65.8 percent^ 9.6 percentage points higher 
than the cumulative rate for the total analysis sample shown in Table 3.1. 
This higher value is a better estimate of the true "longitudinal" rate 
experienced by target population youths in an on-going national program. 
Each period-specific rate for this group also reflects these elevated 
participation levels, but the time pattern is as before, rising to a peak 
during Summer, 1979, and declining thereafter. The peak occurs when these 
youths are 16 to 17 years of age, supporting previous findings and program 
MIS results suggesting that YIEPP is most attractive to younger indi- 
viduals. 

Not surprisingly, participation is lower for the 17- to 20-year-old 
cohort, a significant percentage of whom have dropped out of school and/or 
found non- YIEPP employment. The much higher rates for the 15- to 16-year- 
old cohort are most appropriate for generalizing to a potential national 
program. These rates leave the qualitative impressions of Table 3.1 
unchanged — demand for and participation in YIEPP was very high among target 
population youths. 

Program Participation by Sex, Race, and Cohort . The first column 

2 

of Table 3.3 shows cumulative participation rates for sex and race groups. 
Females were slightly more likely than males to participate in the program 
(57.1 percent versus 55.3 percent), and blacks (63.4 percent )Z/were much 
more likely to participate than Hispanics (38«3 percent) or whites (21.5 
percent). However, since almost all Hispanics were in Denver, participa- 
tion rates for this group are confounded with the Denver site effect. 

In the full race/sex breakout , black females show the highest 
participation rate (64.8 percent) followed by black males (61.7 percent), 
Hispanic females (39.3 percent), Hispanic males (37.0 percent), white males 
(24.1 percent) and white females (19.4 percent). These results are consis- 
tent with the observation that in the absence of federal assistance, 
minority and female youths experience the greatest difficulty finding 
employment. 



In Appendix A, Table A3. 3 these data are used to estimate annual program 
participation in an ongoing program, thereby providing results which can 
be useti to estimate the costs of a potential national steady state pro- 
gram. 

For period-specific rates for these groups, see Appendix A, Table A3. 2. 
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Table 3.3. Program Participation Rates 
(Spring 1978 - Summer 1980) by Cohort , 
Race and Sex 





All • 
youths 


Youths age 15 to 
16 in June 1978 


Youths age 17 to 
20 in June 1978 


Male 


55.3 
(1,290)^ 


65.9 
(656) 


44.3 

V ) 


Female 


57.1 
(1,488) 


65.7 
(779) 


47.5 




21.5 

(303) 


31.8 
(151) 


11.2 

(152) 


Black 


63.4 
(2,190) 


72.5 
(1,147) 


53.4 

/ ^ n >i o \ 
( 1,043) 


Hispanic 


38.3 
(285) 


47.5 
( 137) 


29.7 
( 148) 


White male 


24. 1 

(133) 


37.7 
(69) 


9.4 

(64) 


White female 


19.4 
(170) 


26.8 
(82) 


12.5 
(88) 


Black male 


61.7 
(1,022) 


71.3 
(530) 


51.4 

(492) 


Black female 


64.8 
(1,168) 


73.4 
(617) 


55.2 
(551) 


Hispanic male 


37.0 
(135) 


49.1 
(57) 


28.2 
(78) 


Hispanic female 


39.3 
(150) 


46.3 
(80) 


31.4 

(70) 



See note to Table 3.1. 
^Number of eligible youths. 
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The second column of this table shows similar participation pat- 
terns across sex/race groups for the 15- to 16-year-old cohort. The 
principal difference is that rates for the younger cohort are shifted 
upward by 9 to 10 percentage points. Rates for the older cohort are 
shifted downward, typically by a like amount. 

Table 3.4 presents regression-adjusted estimates of the net effects 
of site, cohort, sex, and race; for each of these variables the effects of 
the others are (statistically) removed, and fitted participation rates are 
shown as the variable in question changes value and the remaining variables 
are held constant at their sample means. The key point here is that the 
15- to 16-year-old cohort shows almost no change in its participation rate 
after statistical adjustment, which gives further emphasis to the represen- 
tativeness of its behavior in an ongoing national program. 

The remaining results of Table 3.4 simply reinforce findings from 
the unadjusted rates of Table 3^3. Females are more likely to participate 
than males (56.7 percent versus 55.5 percent)^ blacks are more likely than 
Hispanics, Hispanics are more likely than whites (61.5 percent versus 48.5 
percent versus 24.4 percent), and the sex/race categories show rates 
similar to their unadjusted values* 

Program Participation by Sex and Family Status . Table 3 . 5 shows 
the effect of family status on YIEPP participatif^n. This table is con- 
structed as follows. First, for the period of the spring of 1978 to the 
summer of 1979, we identify those females who were (a) living with neither 
natural parent, (b) married, or (c) had their own children at the beginning 
of the period. (These categories are not mutually exclusive.) Then, 
restricting attention to program eligible youths , we calculate program 
participation rates for all females, and for femal62S in each of these 
categories. These calculations are repeated for males. Finally, the 
entire set of calculations (including recalculation of family status at the 
beginning of the period) is repeated for the period of the fall of 1979 to 
the summer of 1980. 

We find that each of the statuses — living with neither natxiral 
parent, married, or having children — depresses YIEPP participation. The 
strongest depressive effect is associated with marriage, which reduces 
YIEPP participation rates from the 35 to 50 percentage point range down to 
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Table 3*4* Adjusted Program Participation Rates 



Cumulative: 
Spring 1978 
through 
Sxammer 1930 



Denver 
Cincinnati 

Baltimore (reference group) 
Mississippi 



Age in June 1978: 
15-16 

17-20 (reference group) 



Male (reference group) 
Fema le 



46*3** 
49.6** 
65.5 
55. 1** 



65.6** 
46. 1 



55.5 
56.7 



White 

Black {reference group) 
Hispanic 



24.4** 

61.5 

48.5** 
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White male 
White female 

Black male (reference group) 
Black female 
Hispanic male 
Hispanic female 



26.9** 

22.5** 

60.2 

62.8 

48.3** 

48.7** 



Note: The probability of ever participating from Spring 1978 through Summer 
1980 was estimated as a function of site, cohort/ sex/ and race. Pre- 
dicted participation rates for each characteristic are calculated at the 
overall sample mean values of the other characteristics* See Appendix B 
, for the parameter estimates and sample means. 

Participation rates for these groups are significantly different from 
the rate for the reference group at the 5 percent significance level. 
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Table 3*5* Program Participation Rates by 



Sex/ Family Status and Period 



Sex and fandly status at 
the start of the period 



Spring 1978 

through 
Summer 1979 



Fall 1979 

through 
Summer 1980 



Female: 



Male: 







38. 8 




(1,481)^ 


(1,090) 


Xjxvxng wj.un iic-Luiicsi. 


40 .5 


24.3 


natural parent 


(190) 


(214) 


Married 




^ . J- 




(40) 


(42) 


Has own children 


36*6 


27.2 




(328) 


(361) 




49.1 


35. 1 




(1,284) 


(1,017) 


Living with neither 


45.1 


22.8 


natural parent 


(122) 


(123) 


Married 


0 


7.4 




(7) 


(14) 


Has own children 


50.0 


21.6 




(8) 


(74) 



See note to Table 3.1. 

^Family status is determined as of the spring of 1978 for the Spring 
19.78 - S\ammer 1979 period and as of the fall of 1979 for the Fall 
1979 - Summer 1980 period. 

^Number of eligible youths. 
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zero to 12 percentage points. These results occur for both males and 
females/ which supports the credibility of the finding despite the small 
sample sizes involved. 

Living with neither natural parent and having one's own children 
depress participation by similar amounts- For females/ they each decrease 
participation by approximately 13 percentage points in both periods. For 
males/ neither decrease participation much in the earlier period, but both' 
decrease it approximately 13 percentage points in the later period. Of 
course/ these results are based on simple tabulations and are, therefore 
suggestive rather than definitive. In conjunction with previous findings/ 
they portray YIEPP as most attractive to younger individuals/ still living 
as minors prior to their transition to adulthood. This is consistent with 
the YIEPP offer of entry level employment/ paying no more than the minimum 
wage • 

Program Participation by School and Work Status in the Previous 
Period. Table 3.6 displays period- specif ic program participation rates 
according to whether the youth was enrolled in school and not employed/ 
employed at a nonprogram job/ or employed at a program job in the previous 
period. The counts for the .cells of this table follow a pattern explained 
by the observation that youths are very unlikely to be in school/ and more 
than usually likely to be employed during the siammer. Thus/ during each 
fall most observations are in the "not enrolled in school" rows of the 
table (because these refer to the previous summer period)/ whereas during 
spring and summer the majority of observations are in the "enrolled in 
school" rows . It is encouraging to observe that the "not enrolled in 
school/ employed at a program job" row exhibits large counts only during 
each fall/ which is consistent with YIEPP regulations. 

Not surprisingly/ the highest participation rates — often as high as 
80 to 90 percent— are found in the first and fourth rows of this table. 
These individuals were employed by the program in the previous period/ so 
that persistence of such employment is not surprising. This persistence 
also is generally higher for youths enrolled in school in the previous 
period/ and declines over time whether enrolled or not. Perhaps the most 

' ) 
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Table 3.6. Program Participation Rates by School and 
Work Status in the Previous Period 



:hool and work status^ Spring Summer Fall Spring Summer Fall Spring Summer 

I the previous period 1978 1978 1978 1979 1979 1979 1980 1980 



irolled in school: 



Employed at a program job 




93.3 

(551) 


84.2 

(57) 


89.2 

(854) 


86.5 
(836) 


.55.0 
(60) 


90.3 
(587) 


78.1 
(517) 


Employed at a nonprogram job 


28.2 

(209)^ 


10.5 

(332) 


21.4 

(14) 


11.9 

(177) 


5.3 

(169) 


6.7 

(15) 


3.8 

(133) 


5.1 

(118) 


Not employed 


29.3 
(1,484) 


20.7 
(1,004) 


13.8 

(58) 


15.6 

(911) 


20.1 

(7t0) • 


10.0 
(50) 


11. S 

(522) 


12.5 

(345) 


»t enrolled in school: 


















Employed at a program job 




92.9 
(14) 


83.2 
(778) 


70.8 

(48) 


60.5 

(43) 


61.2 

(756) 


64.0 
(25) 


62.1 

(29) 


Employed at a nonprogram job 


3.7 

(107) 


0.7 

(152) 


8.3 

(386) 


1.2 

(168) 


0.5 

(190) 


9.3 

(334) 


1.9 

(211) 


0.0 

" (227) 


Not employed 


9.3 

(332) 


5.0 

(300) 


12.8 

(1,359) 


5.1 

(447) 


3.6 

(414) 


11.0 

(892) 


5.0 

(522) 


1.8 

(449) 



ote to Table 3.1. 



previous period" for Spring 1978 is Fall 1977; for Summer 197^, it is Spring 1978; and so on. Youths were 
ified as enrolled if they were ever enrolled in school during the period, as employed at a program job if 
so employed, and as employed at a nonprogram job if ever c:nployed during the period but never a program 
cipant . . 

r of eligible youths. - - 
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striking example of this decline can be seen by comparing the fall of 1978 
with the fall of 1979 for youths who were not enrolled in school and were 
employed at a program job (the fourth row of the table). Between these two 
periods, participation declined from 83.2 percent to 61.2 percent. That 
is, many youths left the program after the suimner of 1979, ^^^Y of them as 
a result of high school graduation. 

The next highest set of participation rates is observed for youths 
who were in school and not employed at a program job in the previous period 
(rows two and three). These are in the 5 to 29 percentage point range, and 
decline over time, with participation rates typically higher for the not 
employed than for those who have found a nonprogram job. 

The lowest rates — zero to 13 percent — are for youths who were 
out-of-school and either employed at a nonprogram job or not employed in 
the previous period (rows five and six). As in the previous cases, each of 
these participation series tends to decline over time, and at any point in 
time, not employed youths are more likely to participate in YIEPP than are 
youths holding a nonprogram job. 

Participant Program Experiences and the Duration of Program Participation 

This section focuses on YIEPP participants, examining their 
program experiences and durations of participation. For related material 
and a more extensive treatment of program experiences and program opera- 
tions, see Diaz and Ball (1982). 

Participant Program Experiences . Table 3.7 reports participant 
program experiences. With all sites combined, 45-3 percent of participants 
held only one program job, 39.3 percent held two program jobs, and 15.4 
percent held more than two jobs. Thus, program job hopping appears to have 
been relatively minimal. These distributions are similar across sites. 
Baltimore shows the smallest percentage of participants holding more than 
two jobs, a finding which is consistent with other evidence regarding 
successful program implementation in that site. 

Overall, 29 percent of sample program jobs were in the private 
sector; 45.7 percent in Denver, 39.1 percent in Cincinnati, 27.5 percent in 
Baltimore, and 10*6 percent in Mississippi. 
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Table 3.7. Participant Program Experiences by Site 



All sites 
(N = 1,562) 



Denver 
(N = 189) 



Cincinnati 
(N = 341) 



Baltimore 
(N = 729) 



Mississippi 
(N =303) 



*rcentage of participants 
)lding a total of: 












One program job 


45.3 


49.2 


43.7 


45.0 


, 45.2 


Two program jobs 


39.3 


35.4 


34.0 


42.8 


39.2 \ 


Three or more program jobs 


15.4 


15.4 


22.3 


12.2 |- 


15.6 



ircentage of program 
)bs in: 

Private sector 
Public sector^ 



29.0 
71.0 



rerage number of meetings 
.th program counselor per 
)nth^ 



1.8 



45.7 
54.3 



2.3 



39.1 
60.9 



27.5 
72.5 



0.9 



10.6 
89.4 



1.4 



ircent of participants 
tceiving special services: 

Orientation meeting 

Educational or aptitude 
testing 

Employment counseling 

Reimbursement of 
transportation expenses 



66.5 

25.3 
53.9 

14.8 



43.4 

28.8 
57.1 

8.5 



65.9 

37.4 
65.3 

17.4 



73.1 

21.2 
47.2 

12.4 



66.4 

19.0 
56.3 

18.7 
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Me 3,7, (Continued) 



All sites Denver Cincinnati Baltimore Mississippi 

(N= 1,562) (N = 189) (N=341) (N = 729) (N = 303) 

Tutoring 1U8 17.0 ' 10.3 .10.4 13.8 

Child care 5.0 4.2 3.8 3.6 11.2 

)te: These figures include all youths who were program participants from the spring of 1978 through the 
• summer of 1980. 

Cncludes not-for-profit organizations. ' 

Approximately 30 percent of the participants did not report the number of meetings held with a program coun- 
selor. These youths are deleted from the calculations. 

Participants can receive more than one service. 
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A variety of s^ervices was provided to the YIEPP participants across 
the sites, though no particular set of services was required. Differences 
in services thus reflect individual program operator choice. On average, 
youths met with a program counselor 1.8 times per month; this varied from a 
high of 3.1 times .per month in Cincinnati to a low of 0.9 times per month 
in Baltimore, which ran a very large program. The special program service 
most often reported was an orientation meeting, mentioned by 66.5 percent 
of the sample. The next most common service was employment counseling, 
mentioned by 53.9 percent of the sample. The remaining services, from the 
most to the least frequently reported, were educational or aptitude testing 
(25.3 percent), reimbursement of transportation expenses (14.0 percent), 
tutoring (11.8 percent), and child care (5.0 percent). Site profiles show 
Denver concentrating on employment counseling, but also providing the 
greatest amount of tutoring. Cincinnati offered the most employment 
counseling, and also a relatively large amount of educational or aptitude 
testing and transportation reimbursement. Baltimore offered fewer special 
services (beyond orientation) than the other sites; Mississippi offered 
transportation and child care services. 

The Duration of Program Participation . Table 3.8 shows mean weeks 
of program eligibility, mean weeks participating, and the percentage of 
eligible time participating by youths who were ever program participants. 
These youths were eligible for an average of 114.4 weeks, and participated 
for 56.1 weeks, or 51.2 percent of this time. This (reasonably high) 
percentage varied from 58.6 percent in Baltimore, to approximately 46 
percent in Cincinnati and Mississippi, down to 40.6 percent in Denver. 
These results further confirm our impression of the relative efficacy of 
YIEPP implementation across these sites. 

Table 3.9 decomposes these results by cohort, sex, and race. 
Reading down the third column of this table we find the, 15- to 16-year-old 
cohort participated for a somewhat higher number of weeks but in propor- 
tional terms it participated slightly less than the older cohort. ^ Males 
participated slightly less than females . Across race ' groups , blacks 
participated the most, followed by Hispanics and whites. For joint race/ 
sex categories, black females showed the greatest, ' and white males the 



Table 3.8. Duration of Program Participation by Site^ for Program Participants 





Mean weeks 
program- 
el iaible 


Means weeks , 
o 

partxcxpatxng 


Percentage of 
eligible time 
participating 


All sites (N = 1,562) 


114.4 


56. 1 


D 1 . 2 


Denver (N = 189) 


121.1 


47.8 


40.6 


Cincinnati (N = 341) 


116.7 


50.4 


46.3 


Baltimore (N = 729) 


114.4 


64.6 


58.6 


Mississippi (N = 303) 


107.5 


47.0 


45.3 • 



Note: These figures include all youths who were ever } Mm participants , 
from the spring of 1978 through the summer of 19K'i. 



Weeks program-eligible equals total number of weeks in all seasons for 
which a youth was eligible to participate. 

^Weeks participating equals total number of weeks employed in program jobs. 
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Table 3.9. Duration 


of Program Participation by Cohort, 


Race and Sex, 




for Program 


Participants 






Mean weeks 
program- 
eligible 


Mean weeks ^ 
participating 


Percentage of 
eligible time 
participating 


Age in June 1978: 








15-16 (N = 944) 


117.8 


57.3 


50.0 


17-20 (N = 618) 


109.2 


54.2 


52.9 


Male (N = 713) 


116.3 


54.9 


49. 1 


Female (N = 849) 


112.8 


57.1 

1 

I 


52.9 


White (N = 65) 


110.5 


46.3 


45.4 


Black (N = 1/398) 


114.2 


56.7 


51.8 


Hispanic (N = 109) 


119.6 


54.2 


47.0 


White male (N = 32) 


113.4 


43.8 


40.7 


White female (N '= 33) 


107.7 


48.7 


49.9 


Black male (N = 631) 


115.9 


55.3 


49.6 


Black female (N = 757) 


112.7 


57.8 




Hispanic male (N = 50) 


123.1 


56.3 


47.6 


Hispanic female (N = 59) 


116.6 


52.4 


46.6 



Note: . These figures include youths from all four sites who were ever progran 
participants, from the spring of 1978 through the summer of 1S30. 

^Weeks program-eligible equals total number of weeks in all seasons for 
wuiich a youth was eligible to participate. 

^/i^-^aeks participating equals total number of WtJeks employed in progpram jobs. 
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least, YIEPP attachments This is consistent with the relative ability of 
these groups to find non-YIEPP employment. Of fiirther interest is the 
relatively strong program attachment of those white females who parti- 
cipated at all. The low total participation rates for white females 
reported in Tables 3,3 and 3.4 were due to low rates of initial partici- 
pation. White females who did join the program showed strong attachment to 
it. 

These findings are refined by the regression-adjusted Xates of 
Table 3.10. With these adjustments, the site, cohort, and sex results are 
essentially unchanged. However^ the race and sex/race rates are consider- 
ably altemd when adjustment is made for differential site effects, par- 
ticularly the low overall participation rate in Denver, where almost all 
sample Hispanics reside, and the high overall participation rate in Balti- 
more, that contains a plurality of the sample observations and is heavily 
black. After adjustment Hispanics showed the strongest program attachment, 
with blacks only slightly more attached than whites* The highest rates 
were for male as well as female Hispanics, with the next highest rates for 
black and white females. Next in order were black males, and finally white 
males showed the least program attachment. These results differed from the 
cumulative (ever joined) results of Table 3.4; after regression adjustment, 
blacks were more likely to join YIEPP, but Hispanics who joined remained 
more attached to the program. Whites were particularly unlikely to join, 
but once they did join, their attachment behavior was relatively similar to 
that of the other groups. 

Summary 

YIEPP participation was quite high, varying from 68.8 percent of 
eligibles in Baltimore, down to 38.8 percent of eligibles in Denver, for a 
sample average of 56.2 percent. Intersite variation was consistent with 
reports of the relative success of program imple?iaentation in these sites. 
Rates for the 15- to 16-year-old-cohort (youths who aged through the 
program) were higher, averaging 65.8 percent of eligibles. These higher 
rates are an indication of what might be expected in an ongoing national 
program. The experience over time of this young cohort also suggests that 
participation peaked at ages 16 to 17 and dropped off thereafter. This is 
consistent with the relative earnings opportunities of the entry level, 
minimum wage jobs offered by the program. ^ 
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Table 3,10, Adj^iisted DuratioR of Program Participation 



by Sitey Cohort ^ RsLce and Sex^ for Program Participants 



Percentage of 
eligible time 
participating 



Denver 36.5** 
Cincinnati 46.9** 

Baltimore ( reference group ) 59 . 0 

Mississippi 46. 3** 



Age in June 1978: 

15-16 50.5 
17-20 (reference group) 52.2 



Male (reference group) i 49.4 

Female 52.7 



White -^9.0 
Black (reference group) 50.6 
Hispanic 59.8 



White male 45.7 

White female 52.2 

Black male (reference group) 48.7 

Black female 52.2** 

Hispanic male 59.7** 

Hispanic female 59.9 



Note: The percentage of eligible- time participating^ for youths who were 

ever participants from the spring of 1978 through the summer of 1980^ 
was estimated as a function of site^ cohort # sex and race. Predicted 
percentages for each characteristic are calculated at the overall 
sample mean values of the other characteristics. See Appendix B 
for parameter estimates and sample means . 

** ' 

Percentages for these groups are significantly different from the per- 
centage for the reference group at the 5 percent significance level. 
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Females were sli^ghtly more likely than males to participate in 
YIEPP, Blacks had the highest participation rates by a wide margin, 
followed by Hispanics and then whites. The highest rates v;ere for black 
females/ and the lowest were for white females. Race/sex participation 
differentials can be explained largely by recourse to group differences 
in the ability to find non-YIEPP employment. 

Youths who were living with neither natural parent, married, or 
had their own children were less likely to participate in YIEPP than the 
rest of the sample. The effect was strongest for married youths. This 
reinforces the finding that the entry level/ minimum wage nature of program 
ernployment made YIEPP most attractive to youths who were living at home/ 
and had not yet made the transition to adulthood. 

In-school youths were more likely than dropouts to participate in 
the program. . Within each group/ youths previously employed in the program 
were very much more likely to participate in the current period. Also 
within each group / not employed youths were more likely to participate than 
were youths employed at a nonprogram job. These results are consistent 
with the YIEPP school enrollment requirement/ and the relative attractive- 
ness of the program to youths who cannot otherwise find employment. 

When the focus shifts to YIEPP participants/ we find reasonable 
stability of employment — only 15,4 percent of participants held more than 
two YIEPP jobs. Fully 71 percent of these jobs were in the public sector/ 
with strongest private sector representation in Denver and the weakest 
in Mississippi. Overall / participants spent 51.2 percent of their program- 
eligible time employed on £i YIEPP job. 

Among participants/ program attachment was strongest for black 
females and weakest for white males. Combined with previous results/ 
this finding means blacks were the most likely to join YIEPP/ but Hispanics 
who joined remained more attached to the program than any other group. 
Whites were particularly unlikely to join the program/ but once they did 
join/ their attachment behavior was relatively similar to that of the other 
groups. 
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CHAPTER 4 

PRCXSRAM EFFECTS ON SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



These results suggest, however , that a successful policy 
to reduce unemployment among dropouts might well have the 
side effect of encouraging boys to drop out of school 
before high school graduation. 

Duncan (19657 P*134) 

This quotation identifies a problem which has too often been 
neglected by policies directed at the youth unemployment problem. Recent 
studies support the notion that labor market interventions designed to 
increase youth employment may have the undesirable side effect of de- 
creasing school enrollment among youths from low income households.^ In 
the context of a subsidized employment program, a potential solution is 
to permit program participation only among youths who are enrolled in 

school. This school enrollment requirement was one of the major innova- 
2 

tions of YIEPP. 

Measurement Issues 

The potential school enrollment effects of YIEPP can be looked at 
in two ways. First, the progrcim can be regarded as an opportunity to 
increase school enrollment within the target population, using program 
jobs as the inducement. From this perspective, the program is successful 
only if it exerts a significantly positive effect on school enrollment. 
Second, the program can be regarded as one more subsidized youth employment 
program, this time with an attempt to avoid negative school enrollment 
effects. From the second perspective, the absence of such negative effects 
is a' significant accomplishment. In this chapter we report on YIEPP' s 
success from each of the two perspectives. 



See Ehrenberg and Marcus (1982), Gustman and Steinmeier (1981), and 

Chapter 6 below. 

< • 

'Such a requirement is, however, an operational part of the residential 
component of Job Corps . 
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Implementation Issues with Respect to Schooling . The YIEPP school- 
ing requirement is usually described as "enrollment and satisfactory 
performance in a program leading to a high school diploma or GED" without 
reference to the implementation issues associated with local standards and 
their enforcement. In this section we briefly review some of these issues 
to provide a more realistic backdrop for the school enrollment effects 
analysis of this chapter.^ 

Enforcement of schooling standards was a new task for the CETA 
prime sponsors administering YIEPP. This task called for a good working 
relationship with the local school administration and required much 
effort. The r demand for monthly school performance information was felt to 
be particularly burdensome, even though, for their part, the schools were 
asked only to monitor enrollment and performance; enforcement of standards 
was the responsibility of YIEPP prime sppnsor managers. While local 
standards varied across sites, relatively uniform standards for the purpose 
of program eligibility were negotiated by the fall of 1978. These typi- 
cally called for a D grade average, and for a maximum number of unexcused 
absences which' varied from 4 to 5 to 20 or 25 days per semester. For YIEPP 

participants enrolled in a GED program, the school requirement was typi- 

2 

cally the teacher's assessment of "satisfactory performance." 

As for actual, as opposed to desired, reporting of school atten- 
dance and performance — data collection procedures began only after the fall 
of 1978, and in some sites lagged until the fall of 1979. School atten- 
dance data were, in general, collected monthly, but data on, grades were 
collected on the basis of the school's reporting period. Since there were 
delays in acting on negative individual school performance reports, atten- 
dance problems were more often the cause of terminations than grade perfor- 
mance problems. An even larger reason for termination was the relatively 
large number of youths dropping out of school; 17 percent of all program 



The implementation information that follows is summarized from various 
chapters in Diaz et al . (1982). 

'The availability of GED programs ■ varied significantly across sites;' for 
example, Baltimore had a strong GED program, whereas Mississippi initially 
did not have one at all. 
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terminations were due to this factor. Participants were, however, gener- 
ally terminated only after several intermediate steps — warning letters, 
temporary suspension from YIEPP employment, and so forth. 

Despite these difficulties, enforcement of the school enrollment 
requirement appears to have been good, although, as suggested, school 
enrollment requirements were more characteristically enforced than were 
attendance and grade requirements. In a study conducted by MDRC, 21 
percent of participants were found to be ineligible for YIEPP, but 85 
percent of these case of ineligibility were due to the youths' failure to 
meet the income tests. In addition, analysis of local field survey data 
showed very few eligibles reporting YIEPP employment while not enrolled in 
school. (See Chapter 3, Table 3»6.) 

Finally, it must be kept in mind that the schools played important 
roles in both recruitment and job placement under YIEPP. Outreach efforts 
were strong in the schools, re^ii'uiting large numbers of youths who were 
already in school. Furthermore, public schools provided the greatest 
number of jobs for the demonstration, a situation which tended to help 
create ties between prime sponsors and local school administrators . In 
sum, reasonable working relationships were usually developed with local 
school systems, and these aided the reasonably careful enforcement of the 
YIEPP enrollment requirement. At the implementation level, the program 
model of a school-enrollment-constrained, guaranteed minimum wage j ob , 
appears to have had a fair test. 

Estimating Program Effects on School Enrollment . The main outcome 
measures in this chapter are "enrolled in school or not" for the fall of 
1978 and the fall of 1979. A youth was considered to be in school in a 
particular fall if he or she reported in response to survey questions that 
he or she was enrolled at any time from September through December. We 



Because school enrollment is the social norm for youths in this age 
bracket, self -reported enrollment data could overstate the true enrollment 
rates. In the previous impact report, enrollment data from the sxirvey 
were compared with enrollment information obtained from the school records 
search (Farkas et al. (1980))« Self-reporte^l enrollment rates were four 
to five percentage points higher than rates calculated from school rec- 
ords, but this is not all response error. The school records did not 
reflect enrollment in alternative educational programs. More important to 
the estimation of program effects, both pilot and comparison sites showed 
approximately the same amount of disagreement between the two measures of 
school enrollment. Consequently, we discount the fact of self -reported 
enrollment data as a source of bias in program effect estimates. 
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sununarize these outcome measures as enrollment rates, i.e., the percentage 
of the sample of youths who were enrolled. 

The central methodological problem in measuring program effects on 
school enrollment rates is to estimate what the school enrollment rate in 
the pilot sites would have been in the absence of YIEPP. In particular, if 
the COTiparison site school enrollment rates are to represent the pilot site 
rates in the absence of YIEPP / the actual comparison site rates must be 
adjusted to reflect the demographic characteristics and preprogram school- 
ing experiences of pilot site youths. With this adjusted estimate in hand, 
- the program effect is simply the difference between the pilot site enroll- 
ment rate actually observed and the estimated rate in the absence of the 
program • 

The following procedure was used to adjust the compeirison site 
enrollment rates. For each fall a multivariate model of enrollment was 
estimated using a sample of youths eligible for the program in that period 
from the pilot and comparison sites. ^ Program eligibility was defined by 
age and graduation status, exactly as in Chapter 3. Included in the model 
as right hand side variables were a dichotomous variable indicating whether 
a youth was from a pilot or comparison site, dichotomous variables repre- 
senting race and sex groups, age in months, school enrollment status in 
the fall of 1977, and highest grade completed as of the summer of 1977. 
The coefficients in this model estimate the independent effect of the right 
hand side variables on the probability that a youth is enrolled in schools 

Using the estimated coefficients, an enrollment rate was predicted, 
assuming that youths were not in a pilot site but had the average demo- 
graphic characteristics and preprogram schooling experiences of the pilot 
site sample.^ This adjusted comparison site enrollment rate is the 
estimate of what enrollment rates in the pilot sites would have been in the 
absence of the program. , — 



^Because the dependent variable in the model, enrolled or not, is dicho- 
tomous, probit models were estimated. 

^coefficient estimates from the enrollment models and the pilot site means 
for the demographic and preprogram variables can be found in Appendix B4. 
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The remainder of this chapter is organized as follows. The next 
section reports program effects on total school enrollment and enrollment 
by type of program (programs leading to a regular high school diploma or 
the GED). The third section presents the estimated program effects on 
school enrollment for the 15- to ear-old cohort. This is followed by 

an examination of program effects by site and by race and sex subgroups of 
the population. The final section summarizes the key findings of the 
chapter- 

Program Effects on School Enrollment by Type of Degree Program 

As a guide to understanding the educational context in which YIEPP 
operated/ Table 4.1 displays unadjusted school enrollment rates, separately 
for pilot and control sites / for the preprogram and dxiring-program periods. 
In the fall of 1977/ over 80 percent of the youths in the sample were 
enrolled in school, and almost all of the enrolled youths were in a program 
leading to a regular high school diploma rather than the GED. As the 
youths age, enrollment rates drop. Two years later, in the fall of 1979, 
enrollment rates for program-eligible youths had fallen to the 50 to 60 
percent range. Also as the youths age, GED enrollment becomes a signifi- 
cantly higher fraction of total enrollment. 

How do these enrollment rates , for the YIEPP sample compare with 
national enrollment rates for 16- to 19-year-old youths in the United 
'States? As described in Chapter 2, youths in the' YIEPP sample are not 
typical of high school age youths in general. To remove the gross incom- 
parabilities, school enrollment rates during October, 1978, for YIEPP 
sample youths and for all United States youths were calculated separately 
for age, race and sex groups. These rates are shown in Appendix A, Table 
A4.1. Holding age, race, and sex constant, youths in the YIEPP sample had 
substantially lower enrollment rates than the averages for all youths in 
the United States. The differences are greatest for white males and white 
females and smallest for Hispanic youths. 



^Enrollment rates in GED and regular high school programs may not sum to 
the total enrollment rate because youths can be enrolled in both types of 
programs dxaring the same fall. 
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Table 4.1. School Enrollment 


Rates by Type 


of Degree 


Program 


and Pilot or Control Sites 






Preprogram 


Dur i ng-pr o gr am 




Fall 1977 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Total school enrollment: 








.Pilot sites 


84.2 


73.8 


61.3 


Control sites 


80.9 


66.0 


56.7 


Regular school enrollment:-^ 








Pilot sites 


80.9 


68.3 


55.2 


Control sites 


77.5 


62 .9 


52.5 


GED enrollment: 








Pilot sites 


3.3 


5.7 


6.2 


Control sites 


3.3 


3 .2 


4.2 


Sample sizes: 








Pilot sites 


2,778 


2,652 


2,107 


Control sites 


1,255 


1,188 


930 



Enrolled at all in a program leading to a regular high school diploma. 

Enrolled at all in a program preparing students for the GED examination. 

The sample includes youths who have completed three waves of the local 
field survey and are eligible for the program during the period in 
question. See Chapter 2 for further details. 
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Estimates of YIEPP's effect on the school enrollment rates of 
program-eligible youths are shown in Table 4.2. 

In^the fall of 1978 YIEPP is estimated to have increased total 
school enrollment by 4.8 percentage points from an enrollment rate of 69 
percent in the absence of the program. This finding is statistically 
significant at the 1 percent level. It is also very similar to the esti- 
mated program effect reported in the previous volume on program impacts. 
The effect on total enrollment was due to almost equal increases in enroll- 
ment among youths in regular high school and GED programs. In the fall of 
1979, the estimated program effect drops from 4.8 to 2.5 percentage 
points. This drop is primarily composed of a decline in the program effect 
on regular school enrollment, which goes from 2.9 percentage points in 1978 
to 0.9 percentage points in 1979. The program effect on GED enrollment in 
the fall of 1979 drops less dramatically from the 1978 result. (The 
reasons for this decline in the estimated regular school enrollment effects 
(and its components — the dropout and return-to-school rates) are discussed 
on pages 81-32 below.) 

Tests for Attrition Bias . An additional potential source of ei'r^or 
in measuring program effects from panel data is sample attrition h±m<-^ »tv 
the pilot/comparison site research design used in this study, the loU'^ Of 
original sample members to follow-up surveys introduces bias into the 
measurement of schooling effects when the average enrollment rates of these 
individuals differ between the pilot and comparison sites. In the previous 
impact report, statistical tests for sample selection bias in * the school 
enrollment effects were performed. These tests found that attrition bias 
was not a problem.^ In this report program effects on total school 
enrollment rates have been estimated for a special attrition sample of 



The previous finding was a program effect of 4.8 percentage points added 
to the enrollment rate of 70.4 percent in the absence of the program 
(t^^rkas et al. 1980). The small differences between the findings are 
due to differences in the samples and statistical methodology used. 

'The results are reported in Farkas et al. ( 1980). The discussion there 
also includes a more detailed discussion of the relationship between sam- 
ple attrition and the bias it can introduce into the measurement of 
program effects. 
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Table 4.2. ' Program Effects on School Enrollment Rates 
by Type of Degree Program ■ 



Sample 
, a 
size 



Pilot site 
rate 



Estimated 
pilot site 
rate in the 
absence of 
the program' 



b 



Program 
effect^ 



Program effect as 
percent of rate 
in the absence of 
the program . 



Total school enrollment: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



3,840 
3,037 



73.8 
61.3 



69.0 
58.8 



4.8*** 
2.5* 



7.0 
4.3 



Regular school enrollment: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



3,840 
3,037 



68.3 
55.2 



65.4 
54.3 



2.9** 
0.9 



4.4 

1.7. 



01 



GED enrollment: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



3,840 
3,037 



5.7 
6.2 



3.3 
4.5 



2.4*** 
1.7** 



72.7 
37.8 



1 ■ , - : I . ■ 

The sample includes youths who have completed three waves of the local field survey and are eligible 



b 



for the program during the period in question. See Chapter 2 for further details. 

This is a regression-adjusted comparison site mean, fit at pilot site average personal characteristics 
and preprogram school enrollment. Means of the right hand side variables and probit coefficient esti- 
mates are reported in Appendix B. 



This is the 'difference between columns 2 and 3, with statistical significance computed from the 
t-statistic on the pilot site dummy variable regression coefficient. ' 

■* = significant at the 10 percent level. 
** = significant at the 5 percent level. 
*** = significant at the 1 percent level. 



Hispanic youths in Denver/Phoenix and black youths in Baltimore/Cleveland 
who did not respond to the Wave II survey but who were reinterviewed at a 
later date. School enrollment effect estimates for these and matching 
youths who completed all tliree survey waves are reported in Appendix C, 
Table C2.2. 

For Hispanic youths in Denver, the program effects in the attrition 
sample are lower than the effects estimated for the analysis sample in the 
fall of 1978 and higher than those in the fall of 1979. But the differences 
are small in magnitude, and insignificantly different from zero. In 
Baltimore, the program effects on the school enrollment rates of black 
youths in the attrition sample are much larger than the program effects 
estimated for the analysis sample. But, because of the small size of the 
attrition sample, the difference between the program effects is not statis- 
tically significant. When the program effects for the two samples are 
combined in a weighted average based upon the attrition rates, this summary 
measure of program impacts is twice as large as the estimates from the 
analysis sample alone — suggesting that, in Baltimore at least, estimated 
program effects based upon the analysis sample may underestimate the true 
program effect. 

Effects on Dropout and Return-to-School Rates . The discussion 

above focuses on a key reason as to why the program effect declined in the 
second year. To answer this question fxarther and understand more about the 
way YIEPP acts to increase the schooling activity of eligible youths , we 
now ask how the .program affected the probability of school enrollment for 
youth^s who were and were not previously enrolled in school, participation 
in YIEPP was an option for all eligible youths, regardless of their pre- 
vious school enrollment status. For youths who were previously in school, 
the program can increase school enrollment rates by reducing the number of 
dropouts. For youths who were previously out of school, the program can 
increase school enrollment rates by increasing the probability that these 
youths return to school . -» 

Table 4.3 displays estimated program effects on dropout and return- 
.,to-school rates. The dropout rate is defined as the percentage of youths 
enrolled in the previous fall who were not enrolled in school in the fall a 
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Table 4.3. Program Effects on Dropout and Return^to^School Rates 



Sample 
size 



Pilot sit*!t 
rate 



Estimated 
pilot site 
rate in the 
absence of 
the program 



Program cri^ 'i-jt as 
percent of late 
Program in the absence of 
effect the program 



r op out rates: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



eturn-to -school rates: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



3228 
2215 



16.8 
23.6 



612 
822 



18.7 
15.3 



21.2 
23.3 



12.1 
13.9 



-4.4*** 
0.3 



6.6** 
1.4 



-20.8 
1.3 



54.5 
10.1 



See notes a, b, and c to Table 4.2 for definitions of the sample, the estimated pilot site rate in the 
absence of the program, and the program effect as percent of rate in the absenca o£ the program. 

Of youths who were enrolled in the preceding fall, the percentage currently not enrolled. 

Of youths who were not enrolled in the preceding fall, the percentage currently enrolled. 

** = significant at the 5 percent level. 
*** = significant at the 1 percent level. 
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year later. For example, a dropout in the fall of 1979 is a youth who was 
enrolled in the fall of 1978 but not enrolled in 1979. The ret\irn-to- 
school rate is defined as the percentage of youths not enrolled in the 
previous fall who were enrolled in school the next fall. 

Looking first at the fall of 1978, the average dropout rate in the 
pilot sites was 16.8 percent. This rate is estimated to have been de- 
creased by 4.4 percentage points as a resxalt cf the operation of YIEPP. 
Also in the fall of 1978, the program increased the return-to-school rate 
in the pilot sites by 6.6 percentage points from the 12.1 percent expected 
in the absence of the program. Both effects are statistically significant. 
Thus, YIEPP had a positive influence on the enrollment rates both by 
keeping in school youths who were previously enrolled (that is, by reducing 
the dropout rate) and by inducing youths who were previously out of school 
to return to an educational program. Note that, although the progrcim 
effects on dropout and rettirn-to-school behavior are of similar magnitudes, 
the largest contribution to increased enrollment in the fall of 1978 comes 
from the reduction in the dropout rate. This follows from the fact that 
most of the youths in the sample were enrolled in the fall of 1977 and 
therefore subject only to program effects on the dropout rate.^ 

Program effects on dropout and retxirn-to-school behavior disappear 
in the fall of 1979. YIEPP is estimated to increase, rather than reduce, 
dropout rates in 1979, although this estimate is not significantly differ- 
ent from zero. And, although the program is still estimated to increase 
the rate of return-to-school activity, this finding, also, is not statis- 
tically significant. 

How can YIEPP have essentially no effect on dropout and rettirn-to- 
school behavior in the fall of 1979 and still show a positive effect on 
total school enrollment? The answer lies in the conceptual differences 
between the enrollment , dropout , and return-to-school rates and the age 
composition of tha sample as it changes over time. The dropout and retxirn- 



A similar finding was reported in the previous impact report (Farkas et 
al. 1980). 



to-school measures for the fall of 1979 take as given the observed enroll- 
ment rates in the fall of 1978. For example, the dropout rate in the fall 
of 1979 is calculated from the sample of all youths enrolled in the fall of 
1978, regardless of whether their onrollment was due to the program or not. 
This means that the program effects on the dropout and return-to-school 
rates in the fall of 1979 represent the incremental change in school 
enrollment from 1978 to 1979. As reported in Table 4.3, this change was 
small. But enrollment in the fall of 1979 is also affected by what the 
program did to enrollment in the pr*5vious fall. This is because, on 
average, youths enrolled in one period are more likely than youths not 
enrolled to be in school in the following period. Therefore, the program 
effect on total school enrollment in the fall of 1979 is less than that in 
the fall of 1978 because of a decline in the effect on dropout and return- 
to-school behavior, but it is greater than zero because of the lagged 
effects produced by YIEPP-induced increases in enrollment in the fall of 
1978. 

Why do the estimated program effects on the dropout and return-to- 
school rates decline from 1978 to 1979? As noted above, part of the answer 
lies in the nature of the YIEPP analysis sample. To produce incremental 
enrollment gains in the fall of 1979 the program must have enlisted 
new program participants during the preceding year. This is particularly 
clear in the case of return-to-school rates. By definition, the program 
effect on return-to-school rates is generated by increasing the school 
enrollment of previously out-of-school youths, or by drawing new partici- 
pants from this population. But the potential for obtaining new partici- 
pants in 1979 is more limited among the youths in the analysis sample than 
among the actual youth population eligible for YIEPP. Thi# because the 
analysis sample contains proportionately few^ir youths who could age into 
program eligibility from the fall of 1978 to the fall of 1979 than were in 
the eligible population. In other words, the analysis sample contains 
proportionately fewer youths who were 16 years old in 1979 than the actual 
eligible population in the pilot sites. It is these youths, as shown in 
Chapter 3, who were most likely to participate in YIEPP. 
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This argument about . the relationship between the estimated school 
enrollment effects and the age composition of the analysis sample is 
confirmed by the findings on dropout and return- to- school rates for the 
15- to 16-year-old cohort to be presented in the next section. This cohort . 
includes all the youths in the sample who are not initially eligible, but 
who can age into the program sometime after its start-up. Program effects 
on enrollment rates for this cohort are only slightly smaller in the fall 
of 1979 than in the fall of 1978, and there is a significant effect on 
return-to-school rates in 1979. These results suggest that at least part 
of the explanation for the estimated decline in program effects on school 
enrollment is the age structure of the analysis sample. 

Enrollment by Type of School and Curriculum . Table 4^4 shows the 
type of school and curriciilum chosen by enrolled youths in the pilot and 
control siees during the program. Over 90 percent of students were enroll- 
ed in public schools in both the pilot and control sites. The remainder 
attended private or special-purpose schools with either private or public 
support. In both the fall of 1978 and the fall of 1979, the major differ- 
ence in enrollment patterns between the pilot and comparison sites is in 
the percent of students in alternative education either operated by the- 
public schools or by community-based organizations. Most of these programs 
prepare students for the GED exam. This difference is consistent with the 
previous finding that YIEPP effects on enrollment in GED programs contrib- 
ute a significant proportion of the overall program effect on school 
enrollment. In terms of the type of education program, 70 percent of the 
students in the sample were enrolled in general studies programs with 
another 15 to 17 percent participating in vocational or technical training 
programs. Pilot site youths favor commercial and vocational programs over 
the general studies or college preparatory programs/ but those pilot/com- 
parison site differences are relatively small. 

Program Effects on School Enrollment for the 15- to 16-year-old Cohort 

The 15- to 16-year-old cohort is of special interest in the assess- 
ment of program effects. It consists of youths who age into program 
eligibility when they turn 16, the earliest age at which youths can parti- 
cipate in YIEPP . These youths provide the best estimates of what would 
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Table 4*4. Enrollment Characteristics by Pilot or Control Site 





Fall 


1978 


Fall 


1979 




Pilot 
sites 
(N=1,739) 


Control 

sites 

(N=592) 


Pilot 
sites 
(N=872) 


Control 

sites 

(N=406) 


Type of school ( % ) : 










Public school — regular 
curriculum. 


84. 1 


89.2 


80.4 


86.9 


Public school — alternative 
curriculum 


11.2 


8.6 


13.6 


9.7 


Private/parochial school 


1.7 


1.2 


1.8 


1.2 


Special school for handicapped 


1.2 


0.5 


0.3 


0.7 


Community-based school or 
street academy 


1.8 


0.5 


3.9 


1.5 


Type of program ( % ) : 










General studies 


70.2 


70.3 


70.5 


72.0 


College preparatory 


5.8 


9.3 


4.9 


7. 1 


Q^mmeTicaX or business 


5.7 


4.8 


5.6 


3.9 


Vocational or technical 


17.0 


14.5 


14.6 


14.4 


Agricultural 


0. 1 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


Other^ 


1.2 


0.8 


4. 1 


2.4 



Note: 'The sample includes enrolled program-eligible youths who responded 
to the survey questions. 



^This category includes all other programs 
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have happened to cohorts, of youths as they aged through the period of 
eligibility for the program and the besfc indication of what would happen in 
an on-going national program . In contrast, the full analysis sample 
includes youths who could only begin their program participation at age 17 
or later because the program had just started. In an ongoing program, the 
older cohort would have had the opportunity to participate at an earlier 
age; therefore, the program effect on school enrollment at ages 17 through 
19 could be different from that observed here. While one or two years of 
difference in age may not be important in an older population, the rapid 
changes youths experience in school and work activities as they move from 
16 to 19 years make the distinction important for this age group. 

Table 4.5 reports the estimated program effects on enrollment, 
dropout and return-to-school rates for the 15- to 16-year-old cohort. In 
the fall of 1978 about 38 percent of>vithe younger youths in the pilot sites 
were enrolled in a regular degree or GED program. Out of this 88 percent, 
about 4 percentage points are estimated to have resulted from the operation 
of YIEPP in the pilot sites, a program effect that is similar to the effect 
estimated for all you^fefefs In the analysis sample. This increase in total 
school enrollment conS: s of both an estimated reduction in the dropout 
rate and an increase in rceturn-to-school rates. In comparison to the total 
sample, the program has about the same proportionate effect on dropout 
rates for the 15- to 16-year-old cohort in the fall of 1978. But YIEPP has 
a much larger effect on return-to-school behavior , again in proportion to 
the estimated rates in the absence of the program, for the younger cohort 
than for the full sample. Fewer members of the 15- to 16-^year-old cohort 
were already out of school in the fall of 1977; and, because they were 14 
to 15 years of age at the time, these youths had probably only recently 
just dropped out of school. The larger return-to-school effects for the 
15- to 16-year-old cohort is consistent with the hypothesis that partici- 
pation in YIEPP, and re -enrollment, is more attractive to younger persons 
who have only recently left school. 

As noted in the previous section, the estimated program effect on 
total school enrollment for the 15- to 16-year-old cohort does not decline 
as rapidly from the fall of 1978 to the fall of 1979 as it does for the 
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Table 4.5. Program Effects on Enrollment y Dropout and 
Return-to-School Rates for the 15- to 16*year*old Cohort 



Sample 
size 



bal school enrollment rates; 
Fall 1978 2,005 
Fall 1979 1,920 



Pilot 

site 

rate 



88.2 
75.7 



Estimated 
pilot site 
rate in the 
absence of 
the program 



84.1 
72.4 



Program 
effect 



4 . 1*** 
3.3* 



Program effect as 
. a percent of rate 
in the absence of 
the program 



4.9 
4.6 



Dpout rates: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



1,924 
1,644 



9.6 
17.3 



12.9 
16.8 



-3.3** 
0.5 



-25.6 
3.U 



:urn-to-school rates: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



81 
276 



34.4 
27.3 



8.6 
16.1 



25.8*** 
11.2** 



30U.U 
69.6 



lulative dropout rate: 
Fall 1979 



1,920 



24.3 



27.6 



-3.3* 



-12. U 



\ notes to Tables 4.2 and 4.3. The sample is restricted to youths who were 15 or 16 in June, 1978. 



' = significant at the 10 percent level. 

= significant at the 5 percent level. 
■ = significant at the 1 percent level. 
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sample as a whole. Unlike estimates for the full sample, there is a 
positive and significant effect on this younger cohort's return-to-school 
rate in 1979.^ Additionally, while the program effect on the dropout 
rate in the fall of 1979 is about zero, which is similar to the finding for 
the full sample, YIEPP had, by the fall of 1979, reduced the cumulative 
dropout rate of this younger group. As seen in the bottom panel of Table 
4.5, the cumulative i drop-out rate decreased from an estimated 27.6 percent 
in the absence of the program to 24.3 percent: a 12 percent reduction. 

In svunmary, the major difference between prograiti effects on the 
schooling behavior of the 15- to 16-year-old cohort and on the behavior of 
the full analysis sample is the larger effects on the retvirn-to-school 
rates of the young cohort. -Thus, YIEPP, for this cohort, has an important 
impact on drawing younger teenagers back into school, a major objective of 
YIEPP. 

Cumulative Effects: A Longitudinal Perspecti ve > Because the 15- 
to 16-year-old cohort most closely represents the experiences of a typical 
cohort aging through an on-going national program , examining program 
effects on school enrollment in a longitudinal perspective is particularly 
appropriate. In Table 4.6 program effects on total school enrollment in 
the fall of 1978 and the fall of 1979 are considered jointly. 

The first panel of the table presents estimated program effects for 
youths who were enrolled in the preprogram period. Fall 1977. This group 
comprises over 95 percent of the 15- to 16-year-old cohort. Let us first 



''a program effect on return-to-school rates in the fall of 1979 depends 
on the recruitment of new program participants in the preceding year. 
But, due to operational difficulties, the Denver program was not allowed 
to enroll new participants after March, 1979. To check the impact this 
might have on estimated school enrollment effects. Table 4.5 was re- 
estimated excluding youths in the Denver and Phoenix sites. (The results 
are presented in Appendix A, Table A4.4.) The estimated program effect on 
return-to-school rates in the fall of 1979 rises to 12.5 percentage 
points. 

^The sample used in estimating the results for this table includes youths 
in the 15- to 16-year-old cohort who were eligible for YIEPP in both the 
fall of 1978 and the fall of 1979. Program effects on enrollment rates 
in the fall of 1978 ^^ind the fall of 1979 are estimated jointly in a 
bivariate probit model in which the covariance parameter is allowed to 
vary between pilot and comparison sites. 
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Table 4>6> Cuai^lative Program Effects on School Enrollment Rates 



for the 15- to 16-year-old Cohort 



Enrollment status 
In Fall 1978 and 
Fall 1979 


Pilot 
site^ 
rate 


Estimated pilot 
site rate in the 
absence^of the 
program 


Program 
effect 


Program effect as 
percent of rate in 
the absence of the 
program 


For youths enrolled in school. 
Fall 1977 (N-1,766): 










Enrolled Fall 1978 and 
not enrolled Fall 1979 


15.2 


13.9 


1.3** 


9.4 


Not enrolled Fall 1978 
and enrolled Fall 1979 


3.3 


2.4 


0.9* 


37.5 


Enrolled Fall 1978 and 

enrolled Fall 1979 \ 


74.2 


71.6 


2.6** 


3.6 


For youths not enrolled 
in school. Fall 1977 
(N-79) s 










Enrolled Fall 1978 and 
not enrolled Fall 1979 


15.2 . 




11.9** 


360.6 


Not enrolled Fall 1978 
and enrolled Fall 1979 


3.2 




-8.5 


-72.6 


Enrolled Fall 1978 and 
enrolled Fall 1979 


18.4 


1.7 


16.7 


982.3 


Cumulative return-to- 
school rate. Fall 1979 
(N«79):. 


23.2 


14.2 


9.0 


63.4 



Kote: Hie seunple is restricted to youths who were 15 or 16 in June, 1978 and who were program-eligible 
in both Fall 1978 and Fall 1979. 



"Taken frcsm the cross- tabulation of enrolled Fall 1978 by enrolled Fall 1979 for the pilot sites. See 
Table A4.5 of Appendix A for the full set of results. 

^Taken frcsm the adjusted comparison site cross-teOt>ulation, fit at pilot site average personal cheuracter- 
istics (also found in. Table A4.5 of Appendix A). 

^Difference between columns 1 and 2. Statistical significance has been approximately determined from thf> 
t-statisticB of the parameters in the adjustment model measuring pilot-comparison site differences. 

* « significant at the 10 percent level. 
** - significemt at the 5 percent level. 
*** ■ significant at the 1 percent level. 
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consider estimated pilot site rates in the. absence of the program. Without 
YIEPP/ an estimated 14 percent of these youths would have stayed enrolled 
in school for one more year and then dropped out by the fall of 1979. An 
additional 2 percent would have been out of school in the fall of 197B 
but would return to school in the fall of 1979. By far the largest percen- 
tage of the youths would have continued to be enrolled through the two year 
period. Finally, the remainder of the group, less than 10 percent, would 
have dropped out of school in the fall of 1978 and remained out in the 
following year. (This residual category is not listed in Table 4.6.) 

The program is estimated to have had "positive and statistically 
significant effects on all three enrollment patterns shown in the table. 
It increased the percentage of youths who were enrolled in both falls by 
2.6 percentage points, while it increased the percentage of the group 
enrolled in just one of the falls by 2.2 percentage points (1.3 + 0.9 = 
2.2). These longitudinal results can also be summarized in a different 
way: For the two complete school years during the operation of YIEPP, 
pilot site youths in the 15- to 16-year-old cohort were enrolled an 
average of 1.7 years, as measured by enrollment- status in the fall. 
It is estimated that, in the absence of the program, these youths would 
have been enrolled an average of 1.6 years. The cxamulative program effect 
over the two years is 0.1 years, then, or an additional year of school 
enrollment for every 10 program-eligible youths. 

Turning to the small group of youths who were not enrolled in the 
fall of 1977, note that enrollment rates in the absence of ''"the program were 
much lower for these youths. Most of the youths were not enrolled in 
either the fall of 1978 or the fall of 1979. The only statistically 
significant finding is a positive program effect on the. percentage of 
youths who returned to school in the fall of 1978 and then dropped out 
again by the fall of 1979. In terms of program effects on the cumulative 
number of years enrolled, pilot site youths in this group were observed to 
be enrolled an average of 0.6 years over the two year period. In the 



^This average is calculated as follows. There were 7.3 percent youths 
who were never enrolled, 18.5 percent who were enrolled in one fall, and 
74.2 percent who were enrolled in both 1978 and 1979, for a weighted 
average of 1.7 falls of enrollment. 
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absence of the progreun, the average number of years enrolled was estimated 
to be 0.2 years, implying a progrcim-induced increase of 0.4 years. This 
larger effect for youths who were out of school in the preprogram period is 
probably not statistically significant, but it does agree with the propor- 
tionately large return-to-school effects already reported. 

Finally, the bottom panel of Table 4.6 presents the cumulative 
program effect on the return-to-school rate of youths who were dropouts in 
the fall of 1977. In the absence of the progreon, over the two-year period 
only 9 percent of these youths would have returned to school. YIEPP raised 
this rate to 14.2 percent, an increase of about 63 percent. This differ- 
ence, however, is not significant. 

Program Effects on School Enrollment by Site, Race and Sex 

Average program effects can mask considerable diversity. In this 
section, program effect estimates are presented for the key subgroups 
of the eligible population. The methods for measuring program effects 
remain the same, but attention is restricted to subsamples defined by 
site, race, or sex. 

Effects by Site . Even with a relatively uniform program model/ 
differences across the sites in progreim operations and in the general 
educational climate suggest ithat YIEPP' s effects on school enrollment will 
vary among the four sites studied. Table 4.7 presents the estimated 
program effects on total school enrollment separately by site. In Denver, 
positive program effects are observed, but they are small in magnitude and 
insignificantly different from zero . Small program effects on school 
enrollment in Denver are- consistent with the J.ower progreim participation 
rates in this site, as described in Chapter 3. 

The largest progreim effects are these estimated for Cincinnati, but 
these estimates must be interpreted with caution, because corollary evi- 
dence suggests that the reported findings for the Cincinnati site are 
probably overestimates of the"* true program effect. First, progreim parti- 
cipation rates in Cincinnati were average compared to the other sites. 
While the correspondence is not likely to be exact, one would expect higher 
school enrollment effects to be associated with higher progreim participa- 
tion rates. Second, the Cincinnati school enrollment effect is at least 
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Table 4.7» Program Effects on Total School EnroU^isat Rates by Site 



Sample 
size 



Pilot site 
rate 



Estiiatti'^ 
pilot site 
rate in the 
absence of 
the pro§ram 



Program 
effect 



Program effect as 
percent of rate . 
in the absence of 
the program 



Denver: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



Cincinnati: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



654 
506 



1,085 
881 



67.4 
52.4 



72.6 
52.9 



67.0 
50.7 



64.5 
55.0 



0.4 
1.7 



8.1*** 
6.9*** 



0.6 
3.4 



12.6 
12.3 



Baltimore: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



1,299 
1,037 



74.8 
64.2 



70.9 
61.8 



3.9* 
2.4 



5.5 
3.9 



Mississippi: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



802 
613 



79.3 
62.0 



75.5 
64,7 



3.8* 
■2.7 



5.0 
■4.2 



All sites but Denver: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 

See notes to Table 4,2. 



3,186 
2,531 



significant at the 10 percent level. 
IerJc *** ' 2^9"^^"^'^^ ^ percent level. 



75.2 
63.3 



69.6 
60.6 



5.6*** 
2.7* 



8.0 
4.5 
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partly due to an inexplicably rapid decline in the school enrollment rates 
for Cincinnati's comparison site, Louisville. From the preprogram period 
in the fall of 1977 to the fall of 1978, school enrollment rates for 
eligible youths in Cincinnati declined by less than 10 percentage points 
while the rates in Louisville declined by almost 2C^ percentage point:?:. The 
size of the enrollment decline in Louisville is larger than in any of the 
other comparison sites, and it may be related to changing educational 
conditions in the Louisville public schools, particularly the implementa- 
tion of busing for racial integration. Over the period from 1977 to 1981, 
total enrollmento in the Louisville public schools fell by 16.4 percent, 
while enrollments fell only 9.3 percent in the Cincinnati public schools.^ 

The estimated school enrollment effects in Baltimore and Missis- 
sippi are similar to each other and to the simimary findings presented in 
the last section. m the fall of 1978 the school enrollment rates were 
about four percentage points higher as a result of the operation of YIEPP 
in these sites, but they were lower for the second year of the program. 

Effects by Race and Sex . Table 4.8 displays program effects on 
enrollment, dropout and retxirn-to-school rates separately by the race of 
eligible youths. Black youths have estimated program effects that are 
similar to the swiraary effects for the whole sample, which is not surpris- 
ing — they constitute over three-quarters of the analysis sample. On the 
other hand, white youths are estimated to experience relatively large, 
positive effects on school enrollment, and the reported school enrollment 
effects for Hispanic youths are estimated as essentially zero. Both of 
these sets of findings have to be interpreted carefully. Most of the white 
youths in the comparison sites sample, for instance, live in Louisville. 
VThatever is depressing the school enrollment rates in Louisville, there- 
fore, disproportionately affects the estimates of school enrollment effects 
for white youths. Analogously, almost all of the Hispanic youths in the 



Thes« enrollment numbers are taken from an unpublished MDRC report on the 
conditions in the public school environments of the urban sites in the 
YIEPP analysis sample. 



Table 4.8. Procfram Effects on Enrollment, Dropout and 
Retum-to-school Rates by Race 



Estimated 





Saiple 
size 


Pilot site 
rate 


pilot site 
rate in the 
absence of 
the program 


I'rogram 
effect 


percent of rate 
in the absence of 
the program ; 


Total school enrollment rates: 












White: 












Fall 1978 


525 








21.3 


Fall 1979 


407 


43.1 






J 1.0 


Black: 












' Fall 1978 


2,917 


78.1 


73,9 


4,2*** 


5.7 . 


Fall 1979 


2,313 


66.2 


65.7 


0.5 


0.8 


Hispanic: 












Fall 1978 


m 


59.8 


57.8 


2.0 


J.O 


Fall 1979 




44.0 


45.9 


"1.9 


A i 

-4.1 


Dropout rates: 


■■ 










White: 












Fall 1978 


362 


23.2 


38i5 






Fall 1979 


211 


32,9 


42.7 






Black: 












Fall 1978 


2,564 


14.7 


18«2 


■ -3.5** 


-19.2 


Fall 1979 


1,814 


21.1 


20.4 


0.7 


3.4 


Hispanic:' 












Fall 1978 


302 


28.1 


26.2 


1.8 


6.9 


Fall 1979 


• 190 


38.0 


29.8 


' 7.8 


26.2 , 



ble 4.8 > (Continued) 



Sample 
size 



Pilot site 
rate 



Estimated 
pilot site 
rate in the 
absence of 
the program 



Program effect as 
percent of rate 
Program in the absence of 
effect the program 



turn-to-school rates: 
White: 

Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 

Black: 

Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 

Hispanic: 

Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



163 
196 

353 
499 

96 
127 



8.9 
8.7 

22.2 

17.0 

18.6 
15.0 



10.3 
2,7 

12.8 
19.1 

6.7 
11.6 



-1.4 . 
6.0** 

9.4** 
-2.1 ~ 

11.9** 
3.4 



-13.6 
222.2 

73.4 
11.0 

177.6 
29.3 . 



5 notes to Tables 4.2 and 4.3. 

* = significant at the 10 percent level. 

= significant at the 5 percent level. 
^* = significant at the 1 percent level. 
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sample live in Denver and Phoenix. It is therefore difficult to disen- 
tangle a purely Hispanic difference in program effects from the operational 
problems of the Denver site. 

The bottom two panels of Table 4.8 show that the positive program 
effect on the school enrollment of blacks in the fall of 1978 occurs as a 
result of both a program-induced reduction in the dropout rate and an 
increase in the propensity to return to school. In proportionate terms, 
the return-to-school effect is larger, but it operates on just over 10 
percent of the sample. ' Therefore, the largest contribution to the school 
enrollment effect comes from the program's success in keeping eligible 
youths in school. As with the summary findings, the incremental effects on 
school enrollment, represented by the impacts on dropout and return-to- 
school behavior in the fall of 1979, are insignificantly different from 
zero. 

Table 4.9 presents separate program effects on enrollment, dropout 
and return-to-school rates for males and females. In the fall of 1978, 
total school enrollment in the pilot sites was approximately the same for 
both sexes, with the program contributing between four and five percentage 
points to the enrollment levels for both males and females. These effects 
on school enrollment rates were the result of program effects on both 
dropout and return-to-school behavior; however, the return-to-school effect 
for males is not significantly different from zero. 

While program effects on males and females were similar in the fall 
of 1978, there were important differences for 1979- The most striking 
difference is that the estimated program effect for females in this period 
is both relatively large and statisticaj:ly significant, while the effect 
for males is essentially not differe^nt fsrom zero. Thus, the overall 
program effect on total school enrollment in the fall of 1979—2.5 percen- 
tage points (Table 4.2) — is the weighted average of a small negative effect 
for males and a large positive effect for females. The higher school 
enrollment effect for female youths in the fall of 1979 is, in part, due to 
the fact that YIEPP is estimated to have significantly decreased the 
dropout rates of females in this period while increasing the dropout rates 
of males. ^ Unlike some of the other differences in estimated program 



It seei'^s unlikeli^ that the program actually induced male youths to drop 
out of school in the fall of 1979. With reasonably careful enforcement 
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Table 4>9t Program Effects on Enrollment, Dropout and 



Retum*to*School Rates by Sex 



Estimated 

pilot site Program effect as 

rate in the percent *of rate 

Sample Pilot site absence of Program in the absence of 

size rate the program effect the program . 



Dtal school enrollment rates: 
Male: 

Fall 1978 1,776 

Fall 1979 1,463 

Female: 

Fall 1978 2,064 

Fall 1979 1,574 



73.1 
59.0 

74.5 
63.6 



68.7 
60.4 

69.2 
57.3 



4.4** 
-1.4 

5.3*** 
6.3*** 



6,4 
-2.3 

7.7 
11.0 



copout rates: 












Male: 












Fall 1978 


1,534 


18.7 


23.2 


-4.5** 


-19.4 - 


Fall 1979 


1,068 


25.6 


20;9 


4.7** 


22.5 


female: 












Fall 1978 


1,694 


15.0 


19.3 


-4.3** 


'22.3 


Fall 1979 


1,147 


21.7 


25.7 


-4.0* 


-15.6 
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ble 4»9> (Continued) 



Sample 



size 



Pilot site 
rate 



Estimated 
pilot site 
rate in the 
absence of 
the program 



Program 
effect 



Program effect as 
percent of rate 
in the abBence of 
the program 



turn-to-school rates: 
Male: 

Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 

Female: 

Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



242 
395 

370 
427 



16-0 
13.1 

20.5 
17.4 



12.6 
13.9 

11.7 
14.1 



3.4 
-0.8 

8.8** 
3.3 



27.0 
-5.8 

75.2 
23.4 



e notes to Tables 4.2 and 4.3. 

* = significant at the 10 percent level. 
** = significant at the 5 percent level. 
** = significant at the 1 percent level. 
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effects across subgroups of the eligible youth population, this difference 
in program effects on dropout rates for males and females cannot be ex- 
plained by the composition of the sample. The male and female subgroups 
are similarly distributed across the sites and age groups. This differ- 
ence, therefore, must be related to sex differences in the attachment to 
school and work activity. 

Summary 

The schooling aspects of YIEPP may be judged minimally successful 
if the school requirement simply prevented negative school enrollment 
resulting f rem the increased employment of eligibles . A more socially 
valuable program achievement would be a significant positive effect on 
school enrollment and performance. We find that, overall, both of these 
objectives were met on a modest scale. 

Effects on Total Enrollment . With respect to total enrollment for 
the sample as a whole, YIEPP produced modest but statistically significant 
program effects. YIEPP increased school enrollment by 4.8 percentage 
points in the fall of 1978, and by 2.5 percentage points in the fall of 
1979. These effects are, respectively, 7.0 and 4.3 percent of the school 
enrollment rates expected in the absence of the program^ 

Regular school enrollment increased by 2.9 percentage points during 
the fall of 1978, and by 0.9 percentage points during the fall of 1979. 
GED enrollment increased by 2.4 percentage points during the fall of 1978, 
and by 1.7 percentage points during the fall of 1979. These findings 
suggest that alternative educational programs (programs leading to a GED) 
played an important role in the overall YIEPP school enrollment effect. 

The school enrollment effects can be decomposed into separate 
effects on the dropout rate of in-school youths and on the return-to-school 
rate of out-of -school youths. During the fall of 1978, YIEPP is estimated 
to have decreased the dropouc rate by 4.4 percentage points. This repre- 
sents a 20.8 percent decrease of the rate expected in the absence of the 



of the school enrollment requirement, the program, at worst, might have 
been expected to have no effect on school enrollment. But dropout rates 
could be higher in the pilot sites because youths who were marginally 
attached, to school were brought back or kept in school in the fall of 
1978 but have left both the program and school one year later, thus 
increasing the pilot site dropout rates. 



program. The program exerted no significant effect on this rate during the 
fall of 1979. 

YIEPP increased the return-to-school rates by 6.6 percentage points 
during the fall of 1978. This represents an increment of 54.5 percent 
over the rate expected in the absence of the program. 'However/ as with the 
dropout rate, the YIEPP effect on return-to-school during the fall of 1979 
is not statistically significant. Thus/ YIEPP exerted a much stronger 
percentage effect on return-to-school than on dropout rates, although since 
at any point in time most youths are in-school, the total enrollment effect 
is primarily determined by the effect on the dropout rate.. 

Finally / we find no statistically significant effect on either 
dropout or return-to-school behavior during the fall of 1979. 

The estimated program effects on the dropout and return-td-school 
rates decline from 1978 to 1979 partly due to the nature of the YIEPP 
analysis sample. To produce incremental enrollment gains in the fall of 
1979, the program would have had to enlist new program participants during 
the preceding year. But the potential for obtaining new participants in 
1979 was more limited among the youths in the analysis sampio than among 
the actual youth population eligible for Yj'EPP. This is because the 
analysis sample contained proportionately few3r youths who were 16 years 
old in 1979 than the actual eligible population in the pilot sites. It is 
these youths who are most likely to participate in YIEPP. Accordingly, 
program effect estimates for the 15- to 16-year-old cohort are a better 
estimate of program effects in an ongoing national program. To these we 
now turn. 

Effects for •t:he-15- to 16-year-old Cohort . Program effects on 
total school enrollment rates are approximately as large as those estimated 
for the total sample in the fall of 1978, and do not decline as rapidly in 
the fall of 1979. This difference can be traced, in part, to the finding 
that program effects on return-to-school rates for the 15- to 16-year-old 
cohort in the fall of 1979 are much larger than those estimated for the 
full sample. This difference in program effects on return-to-school 
behavior ,\ along with a similar result for the fall of 1978, is probably 
related to the fact that members of the 15- to 16-year-old cohort are 
influenced by the program at an earlier point in their educational careers. 
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That is, dropouts in the 15- to 16-year-old cohort have, for the most part, 
just left school and may be more easily induced to return, a most desirable 
outcome that conforms to the intended program design. Similarly, while the 
program had no effect on the dropout rate of the full sample in the second 
year, for the 15- to 16-year-old cohort the cumulative dropout rate had 
been reduced by the fall of 1^79 by 3.3 percentage points: a 12 percent 
reduction. 

Cumulative Program Effects * By restricting attention to youths 
eligible for YIEPP during &oth the fall of 1978 and the fall of 1979, we 
find the following longitudinal program effects: YIEPP increased the 
percentage of youths who were enrolled in both falls by 2.6 percentage 
points, while it increased the percentage of the group enrolled in just one 
of the falls by 2.2 percentage points. The cumulative program effect over 
the two years is 0.1 yeai^^s, or an additional year of school enrollment for 
every 10 program-eligible youths. Finally, among the 15- to 16-year-old 
cohort youths who were .out of school in the fall of 1977, YIEPP increased 
the return-to-school rate by 9 percentage points: from an estimated 14.2 
percent in the absence: of the program to 23.2 percent. 
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CHAPTER 5 



PROGRAM EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 

The principal YIEPP treatment is a guaranteed, federal minimum wage 
job. It constitutes the most direct response to the youth vinemployment 
problem. Here we report the effect of thi,^* guarantee on increasing 
the employment and decreasing the unemployment (job search) of target 
•population youth. 

The Context of the Analysis 

Before we present our estimates of the effecttJ v^i YIEPP on employ- 
ment and labor force participation, it is useful to discuss certain aspects 
of the environment within which the YIEPP demonstration took place, and 
certain definitions that are important for our analysis. 

Labor Market Conditions in the Study Sites . Our findings aire bound 
by location and time. They apply to youth labor market conditions as they 
existed in eight sites during the period from January, 1977 to August, 
1980. Several factors must be considered when generalizing beyond these 
findings %Q infer changes in national youth employment and training policy. 

On the supply side of the labor market, the behavior of our Scimple 
members is likely to be broadly' generalizable across areas and over time. 
Tastes and demographic composition chcinge sXo^vly. Along these dimensions 
our sample has representation from Southwest and Far West central cities 
with a significant Hispanic presence (Denver and Phoenix), older Midwestern 
and Fi^iXiteirn central cities (Baltimore, Cleveland, Cincinnati, louisville) , 
and Southern rural areas (Mississippi Pilot and Comparison). There is good 
reason to believe that the labor supply schedules (the willingness of 
individuals tc >^v>rk at each potential wage rate) of our Scimple members are 
similar to those :-hat existed for target population members earlier in the 
1970s, and which will exist for such youths during the 1980s. The 
personal characteristics accounted for by our regression equations further 
increase the generalizability of our results? ♦ 



Of course", comparisons of labor supply schedules over time presume 
adjustment for wage rate changes necessary to maintain purchasing power 
during inflation. 
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We are not so sanguine about the stability over time of conditions 
on the demand side of youth labor markets- First of all, demand is inher- 
ently volatile. The demand for youth labor is particularly sensitive to 
business cycle fluctuations. Bnployer dememd schedules for target popula- 
tion youths (the number of such youths the employer would like to hire at 
each potential wage rate) may have a shape that relatively constant/ or 
only slowly changing over time, but these demand schedules shift up and 
down as business conditions change. Table 5.1 showj:* the effects of the 
business cycle on total unemployment rates (individuals of all ages) in the 
study sites. We see that unemployment uniformly increased during the 
recession of 1974-75 and uniformly fell during 1978-79, only to rise again 
with the recession of 1980. During 1978-79, thVi Denver/Phoenix and Cincin- 
nati/ Louisville pairs appear to have been well matched, although the 
Baltimore labor market was consistently worse off than that of Cleveland. 
Our regression analysis strategy uses individual preprogr<im ( 1977) employ- 
ment histories as well as other personal characteristics to adjust these 
site differences, but there is still some possibility that the Baltimore 
program employment effects will be underestimated as a result of this 
mismatch. Published data for the Mississippi pilot and control coiinties 
are not available separately, but our knowledge of the counties involved 
suggests that they were reasonably well matched. 

Another potential problem arises from non-YIEPP public sector 
employment in pilot and comparison sites during the evaluation period. At 
this time/ publicly funded youth employment and training progx-cims were at 
an all time high. These programs existed both in the comparison sites and 
pilot sites, in competition with YIEPP. Many of these programs were funded 
by 'the same Youth fSnployment and Demtifi±ication Projects Act as YIEPP itself 
and enrolled youths who were also eligible for YIEPP. Thus, we seek to 
extrapolate from a period of large scale support for publicly subsidized 
employment to a period in which such programs h^va tieen scaled down or 
eliminated. 

The danger is that we will underestimate YIEPP employment effects. 
That is, pilot/comparison site employment differences attributed to YIEPP 
may underestimate those that would have occurred in the current world with 
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Table 5.^. Total Unemployment Rates (Individuals of All Ages) 
in Pilot and Control Sites: Annual Averages / 1975-1980 



1975 1976 1977 1973 1979 1980 



Denver 


6.9 




5.7 


5.9 


5. 1 


^•4 


5.1 


Phoenix 


13.2 




9.9 


7.4 


5.3 


4.4 


5,9 


Cincinnati 


7.3 




6.3 


5.6 


5.0 


5.3 


7.0 


Louisville 


7.7 




6.8 


5.2 


5.2 


5-2 


8.0 


Bait v^nore 


7.3 




7.4 


6.7 


6.3 


6.5 


7.^ 


Cleveland 


7.9 




7.1 


5.9 


4.7 


5.0 


7.2 


.a 

Mississippi 


8.3 




6.6 


7.4 


7.1 


5.8 


7.5 


Source: Employment 


and Training 


Reoort of 


the President, 


1981, 


Table D-8, pp. 243- 


246. 


The 


1979 


estimates 


for the 


cities 


are 


revised estimates. 


The 


1980 


estimates for 


the cities are 


pre- 



liminary estimates. 

^State-wide rates from Employment and Training Report of the 
President, 1981, Table D-4, p. 232. 
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lower levels of comparison site pxiblic employment* However, to the extent 
that competing programs in pilot and comparison sites balance each other 
out, the pilot/control comparison will accurately estimate the employment 
increment attributable to YIEPP. Since this analysis is based on before/ 
during-progrcon comparisons of (total) pilot and control site employment, 
there is reason to believe that such balancing out does indeed occur. 

YIEPP Employment as a Labor Market Intervention * The timeliness 
and nature of the jobs provided under YIEPP significantly affect the 
eiaployment increment due to the program. The following information on 
these matters is provided by the MDRC final implementation report (Diaz 
and Ball { 1982) ) . 

. First, adequate numbers of jobs were in general provided in a 
timely manner. Next, job assignments were generally typical of the employ- 
ment opportunities available to target population youths. Third, there was 
significant private sector involvement. Fourth, almost all YIEPP slots 
involved employment at the minimum wage, and were fully reimbursed (100 
percent subsidy) to the employer. And, finally, work sites were generally 
of good quality. 

Thus , as implemented in the sites , YIEPP appears to have approxi- 
mated the goal of providing an appropriate minimum wage job to all target 
population youths who desired one. (A major exception occurred in Denver, 
where program intake was halted in Junej. 1979. See Chapters 2 and 3 of 
this report and Diaz and Ball ( 1982).) If none of these jobs were avail- 
able in the absence of the program, the YIEPP participation rate would have 
been identical to the program effect on employment. This effect, however, 
can fall short of the YIEPP participation rate, an issue to which we now 
turn * 

YIEPP Employment/ the YIEPP Employment Effect, and Displaceme xit . 
Where did the jobs to provide 76,051 youths with 45 million hours of work 
experience come from? If these were all "new" jobs that would not have 
been available in the absence of the program, then employment in these jobs 
represented a net addition to previou£5 employment, and the site-wide YIEPP 
employment effect would be equal to total YIEPP employment. Unfortunately, 
this is unlikely to be the case* For YIEPP administrators, the need. to 
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find a large number of good quality jobs in a short span of time provided a 
strong incentive to permit the shifting of pre-existing jobs onto the YIEPP 
payroll. This might occur for previously unsubsidized jobs or for jobs 
that would have been paid for by a non-YIEPP subsidy program. It could 
occiir in either the public or private sector. From the employer's perspec- 
tive, such displacement of a portion of one's wage bill by YIEPP funds is 
desirable, with particularly strong incentives for such displacement in the 
private sector, in spite of the fact that legislation authorizing subsi- 
dized employment expressly forbids such displacement. 

The conceptual relationship among YIEPP employment, the YIEPP 
effect on employment in the pilot site as a whole, and the magnitude of 
displacement is displayed in Figrire 5.1. This figvure portrays the labor 
market for target population youths, who may be thought of as relatively 
homogeneous, entry-level workers, whose total labor supply exceeds -the. _ 
pre-YIEPP demand at the federal minimum wage . ^ This diagram also sets 
forth the basis for the estimation of the displacement rate (and net job 
creation rate) presented later in this chapter. 

In this diagram, the effect of YIEPP is to provide a horizontal 

(infinitely elastic) demand curve at the minimum wage, permitting all 

target population youths who wish to work at this wage to do so- As a 

conB^^|i^^:snce, total employment shifts from its preprogram level of E^ to 

T 

its during-program level of E^. The YIEPP effect on total site employment 

T . 
IS thus E^- Eq. The magnitude of the YIEPP effect on total site 

employment is independent of any displacement that may occur. 

The effect of displacement is to shift the non-YIEPP labor demand 

curve to the left. That is, fewer non-YIEPP jobs are now available in the 

pilot site, the number of such jobs at the federal minimum wage now being 

T . . 

E . Since E^ youths still wish to work at the federal minimum wage, 

T 

YIEPP employment equals E^ - E^. .Displacement, the number of non-YIEPP 
jobs transferred to the YIEPP payroll, is given by E - E . 



Evidence for supply in excess of demand is high unemployment rates for 
the target population, and the high YIEPP participation rates reported in 
Chapter 3. 
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Figure 5»1. The Mechanisia of program Effect on 



Total Employment for tiie Target Population 



Wage 
Rate 



Minimum 
Wage 



Non-YIEPP 
Labor Demand 
with 
YjCEPP 



Labor Demand 

Without' 

YIEPP 



Labor 
Supply 




YIEPP 
Labor 
Demand 



Employment 



Interpretation ; 

T 

YIEPP Effect on Total Employment E^ - E^ 



YIEPP Employment 
Displacement 

SO, YIEPP Effect = YIEPP Employment - Displacement 



= ^0 - ^1 
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To repeat, the total increase in site-wide employment' due to YIEPP 
is (e"^ - E ). If there is no displacement, this is also total YIEPP 
employment. If there is displacement, with non-YIEPP labor demand shifting 
back to E^, displacement is (E^ - E^) and total YIEPP employment is 
(E^ - E^. When a program such as YIEPP is put in place, total employment 
shifts out to E^, youth labor supply at the minimum wage, regardless of 
whether displacement is present. However, le extent of displacement 
determines the number of program jobs that must • be funded in order to 
achieve this effect. In this chapter we estimate both quantities: the 
total YIEPP effect on the employment/population ratio (the percent of 
target population hours spent in employment) and net job creation rates 
( the ratio of the total YIEPP effect on the employment/population ratio to 
the total YIEPP employment/population ratio, that is, (E^ - E^)/(E^ 
E )). The former is the program effect. The latter measures the effi- 
ciency with which this effect was created. 

Definitions of Measures Used to Estimate Program Effects . For each 
of the seasonal periods between the summers of 1978 and 1980, we define a 
youth's employment /population ratio as the percent of days employed rela- 
tive to the total number of days available for employment . The principal 
outcome variable in this chapter is the site-wide mean of this employment/ 
population ratio, calculated separately for those target population youths 
who were eligible for YIEPP during each of the periods in question. 

Later in this chapter we also estimate program effects on labor 
force participation, employment, and unemployment rates. Following stan- 
dard conventions, a youth is in the labor force if he or she is either 
employed or looking for work. We define the period-specific labor force 
participation rate as the percent of days a youth spends in either activ- 
ity. Employment and unemployment rates are then, respectively, the percent 
of a youth's labor force days spent employed, and the percent of those days 
spent unemployed. These measures; for YIEPP are then compared with those 
reported by the Bureau of Labor ' Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

As in the previous chapter, program effects are estimated by 
comparing pilot site ratios or rates with those to_be expected in the 
absence of the program. Where appropriate, we also' test for and discuss 
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the possible alteration in these estimates due to sample attrition. 
Program effect estimates are reported in the principal tables of this 
chapter. Supporting tables are provided in Appendix A, Tables A5.1-A5.11, 
means and regression coefficients for the program effect estimates are 
reported in Appendix B5/ and the attrition calculations are reported in 
Appendix C. 

Program Effects on the Employment/Population Ratio 

Table 5 . 2 displays employment/population ratios for each of the 
preprogram and during-program periods/ separately for pilot and control 
sites. That is, for those sample youths who were eligible for YIEPP during 
the period in question (youths aged 16 to 19 who had not as yet graduated 
from high school)/ we compute the percent of days employed during this 
period. These pilot and control site emj^loyment/population ratios were 
relatively close to each other in the preprogram period/ but the pilot site 
ratios significantly exceeded those in the control sites during the pro- 
gram, indicating a positive YIEPP employment effect. In addition/ summer 
employment/ population ratios were generally higher than those during the 
school year , suggesting that the ratios from these two periods be treated 
in two distinct groups. 

Program Effects/ Separately by Period . Chapter 3 revealed rela- 
tively high YIEPP participation rates. As discussed already/ if displace- 
ment is low, these translate into large employment effects — as shown in 
Table 5.3. 

This table shows program effects of 21.1/ 23.0, 15.5/ and 15.7 
percentage points during the school-year periods, for an overall school- 
year average of 18.9 percentage points. That is /during the two school 
years of program operations/ YIEPP is estimated to have raised employment 
on average from 21.5 to 40.4 percent/ an increase of 87.9 percent over the 
level in the absence of the program. These effects -are statistically 
significant at better than the 1 percent level. 

Program effects during the summers of 1978, 1979, and 1980 are also 
large, positive/ and statistically significant, at better than a 1 percent 
level, but are smaller than those observed for the school year. Across 
three suimners, the YIEPP employment effect averages 1 1 . 8 percentage points. 
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Table 5,2. Average Employment /Population Ratios/ by 
Pilot or Control Site, and Period 





Total 


Sampl 


e Size 




Pilot 


Control 


Pilot 


Contro 1 


Preprogram 










Snyi nrr 1 977 


7. 0 


7,6 


2,778 


1,255 


ouminer \^ 1 1 


22.7 


26.2 


2,778 


1,255^ 




10.6 


12.7 


2,778 


1,255 


Durin g-p r o gram 










Summer 1978 


40. 6 


26 . 4 


2,353 


1,075 


Fall 197y 


38.2 


17.7 


o c c o 


1/ loo 


Spring 1979 


42*2 


19.8 


2,605 


1, 154 


Summer 1979 


45.2 


34.5 


2, 362 


1 , U ID 


F^ll 1Q7Q 


39. 1 


24.0 


2, 107 


930 


SnY-incr 1980 


41 .3 


26.2 


2,000 


890 


^iimmp'r 1980 


42.3 


32.8 


1,685 


718 


a 

S\iminary 










Preprogram 












8.4 


9.8 


^ 






22.7 


26.2 


____ ^ 




Total preprogram 










average 


12. 1 


13.9 






During-program 










School-year average 


40.4 


22.0 






Summer average 


42.7 


31.2 






Total during-program 










average 


41.2 


25. 1 







Note: The sample includes youths who have completed all three 
waves of the local field survey and are eligible for the 
program during the period in question. See Chapter 2 for 
further details. The employment /population ratio is the 
number of weeks employed during a particular period, 
divided by the total number of weeks in that period. 
This provides an estimate of the "steady state" employ- 
ment/population ratio for the period. Unadjusted pilot 
and control site averages are reported in this table. 

^These are averages of the period-specific ratios reported above/ 
weighted by the length of each period. 
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Table 5>3> Program Effects on Employment/Population Ratios 



Sample 
size 



Pilot site 
ratio 



Estimated pilot 
site ratio in 
the absence of 
the program 



P 
e 



School year 

rail 1978 
Spring 1979 
Pall 1979 
Spring 1980 

School-year average^ 

Summer 

Summer 1978 
Summer 1979 
Summer 1980 

c 

summer average 



3,840 
3,759 
3,037 
2,890 



3,428 
3,377 
2,403 



?otal during-proqram average 



38.2 
42.2 
39. 1 
41.3 

40.4 



40.6 
45.2 
42.3 

42.7 

41.2 



17.1 
19.2 
23.6 
25.6 

21.5 



26.0 
34.4 
32.2 

30.9 

24.6 



^This is a regression-adjusted, comparison site mean/ fit at pilot site a 
teristics and preprogram employment. Means of the right-hand-side varia 
coefficient estimates are reported in Appendix B. 

^This is the difference between columns 2 and 3, with statistical signifi 
t-statistic on the pilot site diimmy variable regression coefficient. 

'These are averages of the period-specific ratios reported above/ weighte 
each period- 

*** = significant at the 1 percent level. -j .--t ^ 



raising the employment/population ratio from 30.,9 percent in the absence 
of YIEPP to 42.7 percent — a 38.2 percent increase. Since YIEPP program 
participation is relatively constant between the school year and summer, 
the lower summer employment effect is likely to be due to increased dis- 
placement during this season. This and related issues are discussed 
further in the next section. 

With school-year and summer periods combined, we find an overall 
YIEPP employment effect of 16.6 percentage points f increasing employment 
from 24.6 percent to 41.2 percent. This 67.5 percent increase over the 
employment/population ratio expected in the absence of the program is a 
very strong result and indicates that YIEPP met its goal of significantly 
reducing youth unemployment. (Explicit estimates of program effect on 
labor force participation, unemployment, and employment rates are presented 
later in the chapter . ) 

At this point it is useful to assess the effects of sample attri- 
tion on our estimates/ using the attrition sample data. As noted in 
Chapter 2, these data were collected by restricting attention to Hispanics 
in Denver/Phoenix and blacks in Baltimore/Cleveland, and undertaking 
special efforts to locate youths who dropped from Wave II of the survey. 
The resulting attrition sample was subsequently administered both Wave II 
and Wave III interviews. Program effect estimates for these and matching 
youths who completed all three survey waves are reported in Appendix C, 
Table C2.4. 

In almost every case, program effects are estimated to be smaller 
for the attrition than for the local field survey sample, a result consis- 
tent with the observation that attrition sample members exhibited lower 
program participation rates than youths who completed ail three local field 
survey interviews.^" In the case of Denver, this reduces already low program 
effect estimates even closer to zero. (See Table 5.5 and the associated 
discussion.) However, the result is not terribly striking in view of the 
previously noted strong labor market and poor program implementation in 
Denver. 

The Baltimore/Cleveland attrition sample also shows a reduced YIEPP 
employment effect. When this is averaged together with the local field 
survey effect estimates for this site, using the attrition rate of 24.4 



percent^ the result is to reduce program effects estimates by two to four 
percentage points. Since this does not significantly alter the overall 
finding of strong program effects — in the 10 to 20 percentage point range — 
we feel confident in discounting sample attrition as a significant source 
of error in these employment results. , 

Program Effects for the 15- to 16-year-old Cohort; ; Evidence for 
an ongoing National Program . Recall that 'our study sample was constructed 
in the spring of 1978, by choosing youths aged 15 to 19 at that time who 
had not yet graduated from high school. Thus far, we have focused on 
those youths who continued to meet these eligibility criteria, separately 
for each of the during-program periods, from the summer of 1978 to the 
summer of 1980 . However , this procedvire averages together the effects 
experienced by youths who aged through the program (those who were 15 to 16 
years of age at program start-up) and the effects experienced by youths who 
were beyond age 16 at program start-up • Since effects may differ across 
these two groups, and since, if they do, the responses of the former group 
alone are most relevant to an ongoing national program. Table 5.4 shows 
the employment effects for the 15- to 16-year-old cohort. 

Comparison of Tables 5.3 and 5.4 shows that restriction to the 
15- to 16-year-old cohort raises YIEPP emp3-oyment effects from 18.9 to 21.2 
percentage points during the school year, and from 11.8 to 13.5 percentage 
points during the summer. Over the full program period, the average 
employment effect increases from 16.6 to 18.6 percentage points, a rise of 
12 percent. 

As a final step, we have computed effects for the 15- to 16-year- 
old cohort, with Denver and Phoenix deleted from the sample. This yields a 
measure of program effect for an ongoing national program, fully imple- 
mented in distressed labor markets. As reported in Appendix A, Table A5.4, 
these effects are larger still, averaging 24.6 percentage points during the 
school year and 14.4 percentage points daring the summer, for an overall 
average of 21.3 percentage points during the program period. This is an 
increment of 109.2 percent over the employment/population ratio expected in 
the absence of YIEPP. 
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Table 5,4, Program Effects on Employment/Population Ratios 
fo r the 15-* to le-Year-'Old Cohort/ Separately by Period 



Sample 
size 



Pilot site 
ratio 



Estimated pilot 
site ratio in 
the absence of 
the program 



Prograg 
effect 



Program effect as 
a percent of ratio 
in the absence of 
the program 



Schj)Ol yesr 

Fall 1978 
Spring 1979 
Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 

School-year average^ 



2,005 
2,053 
1,9i20 
1,914 



34.7 
•39.4 
40.5 
43.0 

39.6 



11.3 
15.9 
21.5 
24.2 

18.4 



23«4*** 
23.5*** 
19.0*** 
18.8*** 

21.2*** 



207. 1 
147.8 
88.4 
77.7 

115.2 



Summer 

Summer 1978 
Summer 1979 
Summer 1980 . 

Summer average^ 



1,515 
1,980 
1,685 



Total during^'program average 



39.5 
45.4 
43.6 

42.8 

40.7 



22.5 
34.3 
31.1 

29.3 

22.1 



17.0**^ 
11 . 1*** 
12.5*** 

13.5*** 

18.6*** 



75.6 
32.4 
40.2 

46.1 

84.2 



This is a regression-adjusted, comparison site mean, fit at pilot site average personal charac- 
teristics and preprogram employment. Means of the right-hand-side variable and regression 
coefficient estimates are reported in Appendix B. 

^This is the difference between columns 2 and 3, with statistical significance computed from the 
t-statistic on the pilot site dummy variable regression coefficient. 

"These are averages of the period-specific rates reported above* weighted by the length of 
each period. 

*** = significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Program Effects, Separately by site > As prttviously noted, the 
pilot/comparison site pairs differ significantly in iabon market conditions 
and program* implementation/ so that it is useful to di*^555:gregat'?: the 
program effect estimates by site. These results are displayed in 12ab3.e 
5,5/ which shows school-year, summer ^ and total progiX^ efffect^/ ca?.tc^4lated 
from regression-adjusted, p6riod^specif ic mean dif ferenc^s-i for ea»iii 2>f the 
during-program periods, from tha summer of 1978 to thM sumiJt^r of 1980^ 
These are then averaged, following the procedure employed in Table 5.3» 
(The sample sizes underlyi^^g these calculations are rep;xrte4 in Appendix A, 
Table A5.'i. The regression calculations are reported in i\ppen<Jix B.) 

-Ths most obvious finding in this table is that the Denver YIBTPP 
employment effects are very much smaller than those i?or' the other sites. 
This is probably due to two factors* First, as noted in fxcevi^^us chapters, 
total labor demand was considerably stronger in Denver/Ph(?^ini3c than in t-he 
other sites.'* Where demand is close to meeting sui'jpl?' at ^be; federal 
minimum wage^ the program: detect wi3.1 be small. (Reci^ll Figure 5.1.) 
Second, as also noted in previous chapters, progranv i^npXeaerstation in 
Denver was relatively poor, leading to ?. freeze on inta.Jse ^of new partici- 
pants in June, 1979. To the extent that the prcgrairv wa& never properly 
implemented in Denver, results from this site do ^ot accurately estimate 
program effects'* Of course, it may be that poar implementation was at 
least partly due to a lower level of enthusiasm for the program, in turn, 
perhaps because of the strong local labot market that mado the program 
appear to be less necessary. In any case, the results suggest that futiore 
YIEPP-like programs should be concentrated in areas with relatively dis- 
tressed local labor markets. 

The three remaining sites in Table 5.5 show very st,rong and similar 
effects. In each case the school-year effect significantly larger than 
the summer effect, and all are statistically significant at better than 



Evidence on the relative strength of labor demand in Denver/Phoenix 
includes the unemployment rates of Table 5.1, estimated target population 
pilot site employment/population ratios in the absence of the program 
(column 2 of Table 5.5), and the relatively high target population wage 
rates in Denver/Phoenix during the pre-program summer (Barclay et al. 
(1979); Farkas, Olsen and Stromsdorfer (1981). 
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Table 5.5. Program Effects on Employment/Population Ratios/ Separately by Site 



Estimated pilot Program effect as 

site ratio in a percent of ratio 

Pilot site the absence of Prograg in the absence of 

ratio the program^ effect the program 



Denver 

c 

School-year average 

Summer average 

Total during-program average 

Cincinnati 

School-year average 
Summer average 

Total during-program average 
Baltimore 

School-year average 

Summer average 

Total during-program average 

Mississippi 

School-year average 

Summer average 

Total during-program average 



39.6 
45.3 
41.5 



35.5 
36.4 
35.8 



47.2 
47.6 
47.3 



34.2 
38.5 
35.6 



37.3 
38.6 
37.7 



18.6 
26. 1 
21.1 



22.6 
36.3 
27.2 



16.4 
27.2 
20.0 



2.3 

6.7* 

3.8 



16.9*** 
10.3*** 
14.7*** 



24.6*** 
11.3*** 
20. 1*** 



17.8*** 
11.3*** 
15.6*** 



6.2 
17.4 
10.1 



90.9 
39.5 
69.7 



108.8 
31.1 
73.9 



108.5 
41.5 
78.0 



-This is a regression-adjusted, comparison site mean, fit at pilot site average personal charac- 
teristics and preprogram employment. Means of the right-hand-side variables and regression 
coefficient estimates are reported in Appendix B. 

Nhis is the difference between columns 1 and 2, with statistical significance computed from the 
t-statistic on the pilot site dummy variable regression coefficient. 

^These are averages of the period-specific ratios weighted by the length of each period.' 

* = significant at the 10 percent level. 
*** = significant at the 1 percent level. * 
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a 1 percent level. Itie three summer effects ^^-"re at the 10 to 11 percentage 
point level; the school-year effect is 16.9 percentage points in Cincin- 
nati, 24. 6 percentage points in Baltimore/ and 17.8 percentage points 
in Mississippi. These results are consistent with our previous finding of 
a stronger school-year than summer employment effect (Farkas et al . 1980). 
This finding may be due to the narrowed gap between summer minimum wage 
supply and demand in the absence of YIEPP, resulting from subsidized 
employment provided by the federal Sumr4*:<r Youth Employment Program (SYEP) 
during the summer periods in question. Thus / it is possible that if YIEPP 
were to be implemented in the years ahead/ with the reduced funding for 
othe^ subsidized employment programs that current legislative proposals 
suggest, sximmer YIEPP emplc-yment effects would more closely approximate the 
school-year effects Table 5.5. 

In stUTi/ with the exception of Denver/ YIEPP employment effects are 
uniformly large and significant. As a result of the program/ summer 
employment for target population youths increased by 31 to 42 percent, 
while school-year employment for these youths increased by 91 to 109 
percent • 

program Effects by Economic Sector . A potentially important YIEPP 
innovation was the placement of some youths in subsidized private sector 
jobs. The extent of su-^h placement varied by site and over time/ with 
greater use of private sector positions occurring toward the end of the 
demonstration. However, since the long run goal of the demonstration was 
to increase postprogram employment and earnings, and since d\ir ing-program 
private sector employment may be more efficacious than similar public 
sector employment, the dur ing-program sectoral employment impacts of 
YIEPP are of some interest. 

These impacts are reported in Table 5.6. It is immediately 
clear that private sector employment effects are significantly smaller than 



Youths are coded as employed in the private sector if they described 
themselves as "an employee of a company or business for wages / salary/ or 
commission/" or as '*an employee of an individual or family for wages or 
salary." Youths are coded as employed in the public sector if they 
described themselves as "a federal/ state/ or local government employee," 
or as "an employee of a church or charitable organization." 



Table 5.6. Program Effects on Employment/Population Ratios, Separately by Sector 

Estimated pilot Program effect as 





Sample 
size 


Pilot site 
ratio 


site ratio xn 
the absence of 
th^ program 


Prograg 
effect 


in the absence o:l 
the program 


A. Private Sector Employment 






• 






School year 












Pall 1978 
Spring 1979 
Pall 1979 
Spring 1980 


3,840 
3,759 
3,037 
2,890 


16.3 
18.5 
21.5 
22. 8 


12.6 
14.0 
18.3 


3.7*** 
4.5*** 
3.2** 


29 . 4 
32.1 
17,5 


c 

School-year average 




19.9 


16. 1 


3.8*** 


t 23.6 


Summer 






• 






Summer 1978 
Summer 1979 
Summer 1980 


3,428 
3,377 
2,403 


16.3 
21.3 
26. 1 


^5.4 

2 1.4 ^ 
21.8 


0.9 
- 0.1 
4.3*** 


5.8 
- 0.5 
19.7 


c 

Summer average 




21.2 


19.5 


1.7 


8.7 


. c 
Total during-program average 


20 « 3 


17.2 


3. 1*** 


18.0 


B* Public Sector Employment 












School year 












Fall 1978 
Spring 1979 
Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 


3,840 
3,759 
3,037 
2,890 


22. Q 
23.7 
17.6 
18.5 


4.5 
5.4 
5.3 
6.4 


17.5*** 
18.3*** 
12.3*** 
12.1*** 


388.9 
338.9 
232.1 
189.1 


School-year average 




20.5 


5.5 


15.0*** 


272.7 
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Table 5.6, (Continued) 



S^jpple 



Pilot site 
ratio 



Estimated pilot 
site ratio in 
the absence of 
tne program 



Prograg 
effect 



Program effect a 
a percent of rat 
in the absence o 
the program 



Summer 

Summer 1978 
Summer 1979 
Summer 1980 



3,428 
3,377 
2,403 



24.3 
23.9 
16.2 



10.9 
13.2 
10.3 



13.4*** 
10.7*** 
5.9*** 



122.9 
81 . 1 
57.3 



Summer average 

Total during-program average 



21 .5 
20.8 



11.5 
7.5 



10.0*** 
13.3*** 



87. C 
177.3 



This is a regression-adjusted, comparison site mean, fit at pilot site average personal charac- 
teristics and preprogram employment. Means of the right-hand-side variables and regression 
coefficient estimates are reported in Appendix B. • 

This is the difference between columns 2 and 3, with statistical significance computed from the 
t-statistic on the pilot site dummy variable regression coeffici^fe. 

"These are averages of the period-specific ratios reported above, weighted by the length of . 
each period. 

** = significant at t:-.- '4 percent level. 
*** = significant at the 1 percent level. 
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those in the public sector. During the school year, private sector effects 
range between 3.2 and 4.5 percentage points, with an overall average of 
3.8 percentage points. This effect is"' statistically significant, and 
increases private employment by 23.6 percent over the level expected in the 
absence of the program— a respectable, but not overwhelming effect, espe- 
cially in comparison to the public sector effect of about 273 percent. 

The private sector effect is smaller still during the summer, 
averaging 1.7 percentage points, an increase of 8.7 percent bVer the level 
expected in the absence of the program. However, this effect is not 
statistically significant. With school year and summer combined, the total 
private sector employment effect is a statistically significant 3.1 percen- 
tage points, an increase of 18 percent over the level of 17.2 percentage 
points expected in the absence of YIEPP. 

Pviblic sector employment effects are very much larger, averaging 15 
percentage points during the school year, and 10 percentage pqints ^raring 
the summer-increases respectively of about 273 and 87 peOTifc ov^S. ihe 
levels expected in the absence of YIEPP. With school ^£^5 an^J rfiwiuner 
combined, the public sector employment effect is 13.1 percep^^ ^^^Sr^— an 
increase of about 177 percent over the let?*4 fir^ected in the ;:.XR;;ftce of the 
program. 

The disparity between the m»p-i;^;.'*:S>«'/# of the public and private 
sector employment effects has two likeV.^ ,,,,uses. First, YIEPP job hours 
were predominantly in the public rathe:; xhin the private sector. Second, 
priv^tf v-actor displacement appears to be higher than public sector 
displacement. These findings are examined in the next section. 

program Effects, Separately by Race and S ex. YIEPP enrolled black 
youths most heavily. The consequences of this fo- program employment 
effects are shown in Table 5.7. 

All effects are positive, but not all are statistically significant 
and they vary widely across race/ sex groups. The largest effects are for 
black females— 24.7 percentage points during the school year, and 15.7 
percentage points during the summer. Overall, the black female employment 
effect is 21.7 percentage points— an increase of 128 percent over the level 
expected in the absence of the program. 
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Table 5.7. Program Effects on Employment/Population Ratios Separately by 

Period/ SeX/ and Race 



Estimated pilot Program effect as 

site ratio in a percent of ratio 

Pilot site the absence^of Prograg in the absence of 

ratio the program effect the program 



White male 



School-year average 46.6 

Summer average 47.0 

Tol;al during-program average 45.7 

Black male 

School ^ ear average 43 . 0 

Summer average 46.5 

Total during-program average 44.1 

Hispanic mal e 



School-year average 51.3 

Summv^r average 55. 1 

Total during-program average 52.6 

White female 

School-year average 29. 1 

Summer average 30.8 

Total during-program average 29.6 

Black female 

School-year average 58 » 5 

Summer average 39.0 

Total during-program average; 38. 7 



34.5 12.1** 35.1 

42.6 4.4 10.3 
37.2 9.5* 25.5 



21.2 21.8*** 102.8 

34.4 12.1*** 35.2 

Z-^i.e 18.5*** 72.3 



47.9 3.4 7.1 

50.0 5.1 10.2 

58.6 4.0 8.2 

25.3 . 3.8 15.0 

29.5 1.3 4.4 

26.7 2.9 10.9 

13.8 24.7*** 179.0 
23.3 15.7*** 67.4 
17.0 21.7*** 127r6 
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Table 5>7> (Continued) 

Estimated pilot Program effect as 

site ratio in a percent of ratio 

Pilot site the absence of Prograg in the absence of 

ratio the progreon effect the program 



Hispanic female 



School-year average 
Summer average 

Total during-program average 



33.3 
41 .8 
36.2 



30.3 
27.3 
29.3 



3.0 
14.5** 

6.. 9^ 



9.9 
53. 1 
23.5 



White 

Schooi 'i^ear average 
Summer average 

Total during-program average 



37.0 
38. 1 
37.4 



29.4 
34.9 
31.2 



7.6** 

3.2 

6.2* 



25.9 
9.2 
19.9 



Black 

School-year average 
Summer average 

Total during**program average 



40.7 
42.6 
41.3 



17.3 
28.7 
21. 1 



23.4*** 
13.9*** 
20.2*** 



135. 3 
48. 4 
95.7 



Hispanic 

School-year average 
Summer average 

Total du^cring-px'ogram average 



41.8 
48.0 
43.8 



38.3 
38. 1 
38.2 



3.5 

9.9* 

5.6 



9. 1 
26. 0 
14.7 
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Table 5>7> (Continued) - 



Estimated pilot Program effect as 

site ratio in a percent of' ratio 

Pilot site the absence^of Prograg in the absence of 

ratio the program effect the program 



Male 



School-year average 44.2 

Summer average 47.4 

Total during-program average 45.3 

Female 

School-year average 36.9 

Summer average 38.4 

Total during-program averaga 37.4 



26.7 17.5*** 65.5 

37.6 9.8*** 26.1 
30.3 15.0*** 49.5 

17.3 19r6*** 113.3 

24.7 13.7*** 55.5 

19.8 17.6*** 88.9 



This is a regression-adjusted/ comparison site mean, fit at pilot site average personal charac- 
teristics and preprogram employment. Means of the right-^hand-side variables and regression 
coefficient estimates are reported in Appendix B. 

'This is the difference between columns 1 and 2, with statistical significance computed from the 
t-statistic on the pilot site dxommy variable regression coefficient. 

These are averages of the period-spacif ic ratios weighted by the length of each period. 

* = significant at the 10 percent level. 
** = significant at the 5 percent level. 
*** = significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Next in magnitude are the effects for black malss, 21.8 percentage 
points during the school year and 12.1 percentage points during the summer, 
for an overall average of 18.5 percentage points, an increase of 72.3 
percent over the rate expected in the absence of the program. It appears 
that both black males and females were strongly attracted to the program, 
with black females experiencing the larger employment effect because of the 
larger gap between minimum wage supply and demand in the absence of the 
program for this group. This result also suggests, but does not confirm, 
the possibility of racial discrimination in the absence of the YIEPP 
program. (See coliimns 1 and 2 of Table 5.7, and recall Figure 5.1.) 

The other statistically significant effects are for white males 
during the school year and for Hispanic females during the summer. White 
males are present in our study sample in all eight sites, and we therefore 
have no reason to doubt these findings. Some white males did join YIEPP, 
probably because employment in the absence of the program was more diffi- 
cult to find dxiring the school year than during the sununer . The absence of 
a statistically significant effect, for white females is also understand- 
able — these youths were the least likely to join the program. 

The effects for Hispanics are less trustworthy, since almost all 
Hispanics were in Denver/Phoenix, and Denver's project was imperfectly 
implemented. However, the significant effect for Hispanic females can be 
understood in light of two general observations. First, Hispanics of both 
sexes were reasonably attracted to ''MEPP. Second, female Hispanics, like 
females of all reces in our sample, experienced particular difficulty 
finding employment in the absence of the program. 

Net Job Creation 

As discussed at the beginning of the chapter and portrayed in 
Figure 5.1, the difference between YIEPP program employment and its effect 
in increasing site-wide employment is the extent of displacement, that is, 
YIEPP funding of jobs that would have been available even in the absence of 
the program. The complement of the displacement rate is the net job 
creation rate, which is defined as the ratio of the YIEPP employment 
effect to YIEPP program employment. The net job creation rate measures the 
efficiency with which the YIEPP employment effect was achieved. If this 
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rate were equal to its maximm attainable value, 1.0, every YIEPP job hour 
would have led to a full one-hour increment for site-wide employment over 
the regular employment level in the absence of the program. If this r^te 
were equal to its minimum, 0.0, there would have been no net job creat* ... 
YIEPP would have simply subsidized jobs available in any event. Between 
these two extremes, the net job creation rate measures the percent of each 
YIEPP employment hour that provided employment that would not have been 
otherwise available. This is a straightforward measure of program job 
creation efficiency. 

Table 5.8 reports these net job creation rates for total and 
sectoral employment. For total employment, the school-year net job crea- 
tion rate was 66.8 percent, and the summer net job creation rate was 43.5 
percent, leading to an overall during-program average of 59.5 percent. 
Although the programs are not strictly comparable, it is instructive to 
note that the resulting displacement rate of 40*5 percent is higher than 
that of previous field-monitoring estimates of CETA Public Service Employ- 
ment (PSE) (Nathan et al . (1981)). It is also lower than previous aggre- 
gate data econometric estimates of CETA (PSE) displacement (Johnson and 
Tomola (1977)). Of course, our estimates only measure YIEPP displacement 
for the target population, and so provide a lower bound on total YIEPP 
displacement. In addition, our estimates cover a different time period 
and, as noted, a different program. In particular, YIEPP, \inlike CETA PSE 
during the 1970s, involved significant private sector job placw As 
shown in Table 5.8, such private sector subsidized employment is apparently 
acccmpaniad by higher displacement than is subsidized public sector employ- 
ment. 

The second panel of this table shows school-year private sector 
employment with a net job creation rate of 52.8 percent, 14 points below 
the overall school-year average. During the summer, net private sector job 
creation fell to 26.6 percent, leading to an overall private sector 
average of 44.9 percent. By contrast, net public sector job creation 
was 80.2 percent during ^:he school year and 54.6 percent during the summer, 
for a public sector average of 71.5 percent. 

Put in different terms/ only 1.40 jobs had to be created or iden- 
tified in' the public sector in order to employ one YIEPP participant , while 
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Table 5.B. Net Job Creation, by Season and Period 



Program Effect 
on Emp 1 oyme n t/ 
Population 
Ratio 



Program 
Employment/ 
Populgtion 
Ratio 



Net Job 

Creation 
c 

Rate 



A. Total Employment 



School year 



Fai± 1 y /o 
Spring 1979 
Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 


21.1 
23.0 
15.5 
15.7 


28 .9 
31.7 
26. 1 
26.1 


73.0 
72.6 
59.4 
60.2 


d 

School-year average 


18.9 


28.3 


66.8 


Summer 








Summer 19 78 
Summer 19 79 
Summer 1980 


14.6 
10.8 
10. 1 


28.4 
31 .8 
21.1 


51.4 
34 . 0 
47.9 


d 

Summer average 


11.8 


27.1 


43.5 


Total durigg-program 
average 


16.6 


27 .9 


59.5 


B. Private Sector Employment 






School year 








Fall 1978 
Spring 1979 
Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 


3.7 
4.5 
3.2 
3.6 


6.0 
7.6 
7.5 
7.5 


61.7 
59.2 
42.7 
48.0 


d 

School-year average 


3.8 


7.2 


52.8 


Slimmer 








Summer 1978 
Summer 1979 
Summer 1980 


0.9 
- 0. 1 
4.3 


4.6 
7.7 
7.0 


19.6 
- 1.3 
61.4 


d 

Summer average 


1.7 


6.4 


26.6 


Total duriijg-program 
average 


3.1 


6.9 


44.9 
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Table 5,8* (Continued) 



Program Effect Program 

on Employment/ Employment/ Net Job 

Population Populgtion Creation 

Ratio Ratio Rate 



C» Public Sector Employment 
School year 

Fall 1978 17.5 20. 1 87.1 

Spring 1979 18.3 21.8 83.9 

Fall 1979 12.3 16.2 75.9 

Spring 1980 12.1 16.4 73.8 

School-year average^ 15.0 18.7 80.2—— 

Siommer 

Summer 1978 13.4 20.5 65.4 . 

Summer 197^ 10.7 21.8 . 49.1 

Summer 1980 5.9 12.8 46.1 

Summer Average^ 10.0 18.3 54.6 



Total durigg-program 
average 



13.3 18.6 71.5 



^Reported in Tables 5,»3 and 5.6. 

^This is the employment/population ratio in program jobs; the 
average number of weeks spent by eligible youths in program . 
jobs during each period divided by the number of weeks in that 
period. These ratios have been calculated from the data also 
used for the analyses repor^I:ed in Chapter 3. 

Column 1 divided by column 2. 

^These are averages of the period-specific ratios reported 
above, weighted by the length of each period. 
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2.23 such jobs had to be created in the private sector to employ one YIEPP 

. . ^ 1 
participant . 

The message for policy seems clear. Private sector placements may 
lead to better postprogram "outcomes- than public sector placements, but 
private sector placements aire achieved at a higher cost to the program 
budget because of displacement. There is a tradeoff between higher quality 
jobs (closer to "real" jobs rather than "make-work") and net job creation. 
(See also Ball and Wolfhagen (1981); Diaz and Ball (198r>'^ and Welch et al. 
forthcoming.) 

program Effects on Labor Force Participation, Employment, and Unemploy - 
ment Rates 

Table 5.9 displays labor force participation, employment, and 
vinemployment rates for pilot and control sites in the pre-program and 
durlng-program periods. The labor force participation rate is the percent 
of days employed or looking for worK, and the employment and tinemployment 
rates are, respectively, the share of these days spent at each activity.' 
The general impression is one of increasing labor force participation and 
employment and decreasing unemployment for our sample over time, accom- 
panied by a positive program effect on the former two rates, and a negative 
program effect on the latter rate. These effects are shown in Table 
5.10. 

Program Effects, Separately by Period . Table 5.10 shows a positive 
YIEPP labor force participation effect of 17.5 percentage points during the 
school year and 12.1 percentage points during the siammer, for an overall 
effect- of 15.7 percentage points, an effect statistically significant at 
better than the 1 percent level. This represents an increment of 44 
percent over the labor force participation rate expected in the absence of 
the program. 

As the table also shows, employment rate effects are large and 
positive, averaging 19.7 percentage points during the school year and 11.7 
percentage points during the summer, for an overall average of 16.9 percen- 
tage points, an increment of 53 percent over the level expected in the 
absence of YIEPP. 



^The 2.23 figure, for example, is calculated as follows: 100.0/44.9 = 
2.23. 
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■ Table 5*9> Average Labor Force Participation / Employment ^ 
and Unemployment Rates / by Pilot or Control Site and Period 



Labor force 
participation rate' ' 
Pilot Control 



Employmgnt 
rate 



Unemployment 
rate 



Sample 
Size 



Pilot Control &ilot Control Pilot Cbntroi 



d 

Preprogram 




















Spring 1977 


9.5 


11.3 


9.8 


12.4 


90.2 


87.6 


2, 


778 


^,255 


Slimmer 1977 


35.7 


39 . 8 


29.7 


35.4 


70.3 


64.6 


2, 


778 


1,255 


Fall 1977 


14.0 


16.0 


18.6 


20.6 


81 .4 


79.4 


2, 


778 


1/255 


d 

During~program 




















Slammer 1978 


^ 49.2 


5 34.9 


50. 1 


35^5 


49.9 


64. 5 


2, 


353 


1,075 


Fall 1978 


46.7 


J 27.2 


45. 2 


24. 1 


54.8 


75« 9 


2/ 


652 


1, 188 


Spring 1979 


50.9^ 


29 . 8 


50. 0 


27.3 


50 . 0 


72 . 7 


2/ 




1 / lo4 


Summer 1979 


54.6 ' 


■Ji/^ 43.3 


53. 7 


45 . 0 


46 .3 


55 . 0 


2/ 


362 


1/015 


Fsl 1 1Q7Q 


50.7 ' 


" 38 . 0 


44.4 


28. 5 


55 .6 


71 . 5 


2, 


107 


930 


Spring 1980 


52.8 


38.8 


48.5 


32.9 


51 .5 


67. 1 


2, 


000 


890 


Summer 1980 


55.2 


45.9 


50.4 


40.2 


49.6 


59.8 


1/ 


685 


718 


e 

Summary 




















Preprogram 




















School-year 




















average 


11.5 


13.4 


20 . 7 


25 . 0 


79 .3 


70 . U 








Summer average 


35.7 


39.8 


29.7 


35.4 


70.3 


64.6 








Total preprogram 




















average 


17.6 


20. 1. 


32.9 


39.3 


67.1 


60.7 








Du ring-pro gram 




















School-year 




















average 


50.5 


33.6 


47.3 


28.4 


52.7 


71.6 








Summer average 


52.9 


4U3 


51.3 


40.2 


48.6 


59 . 7 








Total during-program 


















average 


5U3 


36.2 


48.6 


32.3 


51.4 


67.6 
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The labor force participation rate is the number of weeks either employed or looking 
for work during a particular period/ divided by the total number of weeks in that 
period. Unadjusted pilot and control site averages are reported in this table. 

^The employment rate is the number of weeks employed during a particular period/ 
divided by the number of weeks in the labor force (employed or looking for work) 
during that period. 

^The unemployment rate is the number of weeks looking for work during a particular 
period/ divided by the number of weeks in the labor force during that period. 

^Preprogram unemployment (and/ consequently/ labor force participation) rates were 
measured differently from during-program rates. In the latter period each youth was 
questioned about job search for each of his nonemployment periods. In the earlier 
period/ not employed youths -who were enrolled in school were assumed to be. not 
looking for work. /As a result/ when other things are equal/ our during-program 
unemployment will be measured as higher than preprogram unemployment. However/ 
since this will be true in both pilot and control sites in the preprogram period/ 
it introduces no bias into program effect estimates. 

^These are averages of the period-specific rates reported above/ weighted by the 
length of each period. 
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Table 5,10, Program Effects on Labor Force Participation < 
Employment/ and Unemployment Rates 



Sampl e 
size 



Pilot site 
rate 



A, Labor force participation rate 



Estimated pilot 

site rate in the 

absence of the* 
a 

program 



Prograg 
effect 



Program effect 
a percent of re 
in the absence 
the program 



School year 

Fall 1978 
Spring 1979 
Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 

School-year average^ 



3,840 
3,759 
3,037 
2,890 



46.7 
50.9 
50.7 
52.8 

50.5 



26.5 
29. 1 
37.7 
38.2 

33.0 



20.2*** 
21.8*** 
13.0*** 
14.6*** 

17.5*** 



76.2 
74.9 
34.5 
38.2 

53.0 



Summer 

Summer 1978 

Summer 1979 

Summer 1980 



3,428 
3,377 
2,403 



Summer average 

Total durinq-proqram average^ 



B. Employment rate 

School year 

Fall 1978 
Spring- 1979 
Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 

School-year average^ 



3,840 
3,759 
3,037 
2,890 



49.2 
54.6 
55.2 

53.0 

51.3 



45.2 
50.0 
44.4 
48.5 

47.3 



34.4 
43.0 
45.2 

40.9 

35.6 



23.4 
26.2 
27.9 
32.2 

27.6 

193 



14.8*** 
11.6*** 
10.0*** 

12. 1*** 

15.7*** 



21.8*** 
23.8*** 
16.5*** 
16.3*** 

19.7*** 



43.0 
27.0 
22. 1 

29.6 

44. 1 



93.2 
90.8 
59. 1 
50.6 

71.4 
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Table 5.10. ( Continued) * '''\''J^'Z 









Estimated pilot 




Program effect 


asv'i 








site ra'tfe in the 




a percent of ratio 




Sample 


Pilot site 


. absence of the 

a .. 


Progjrag 


in the, absence - 


of;^^ 








O Y*iO fT Y* m 


e» T* o "f" ■ . 


the program 




Sxammer 


■ • r 




■ • " 






■ ■ ■ .;i''v 

• ■, - 


Suinmer 1978 


3,428 


50.1 


34.7 


15.4*** 


AA A ' 




Summer 1979 


3,377 


53.7 


. 44.9 


8.8*** 


19.6 . 




Suinmer 1980 




3U . 4 


07 • o 


in Q*** 


27.3 




ouinmer average ^ 




O 1 • ft 




11 7*** 
II./ 






Total during-program average 


d 


AO C 


O 1 . / 


i£ Q*** 


53.3 




c 

C. Unemployment rate 












V 


School year 














Fall 1978 


3,840 


54.8 


76.6 


■ X-21.8*** 


-28 > 5 




Spring 1979 


3,759 


50.0 


73.8 


-23.8*** 


-32.2 




Fall 1979 


3,037 


55.6 


72. 1 


-16.5*** 


-22.9 




Spring 1980 


2,890 


51.5 


67.8 


-16.3***' 


-24.0 




c / d 




52. 7 


72.4 


- 19, 7*** 


-27.2 




Summer 














Suinmer 1978 


3,428 


49.9 


65.3 


-15.4*** 


-23.6 




Suinmer 1979 


3,377 


46.3 


55. 1 


- 8.8*** 


-16.0 




Suinmer 1980 


2,403 


49.6 


60.4- 


-10.8*** 


-17.9 




c d 
Suinmer average 




48.6 


60.3 


-11.7*** 


-19.4 




Total during-program average 


d 


51.4 


68 . 3 


-16.9*** 


-24.7 




^'^See notes to Table 5.2. 














: ^See notes 1-4 of Table 5. 
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; are averages of the period-specific rates'^ 


reported above/ weighted by the 


length of each 





period. 
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'. Unemployment * ^ Since the employment and unemployment rates imusfc 
always'" sum to : 1.0, any program effect on one of these quantities is neces- 
sarily accompanied by an equal and opposite program, .effect on the other! 
Accordingly, we find that YIEPP decreased school-year unemployment by 19.7 
percentage points> and decreased summer unemployment by 1 1 • 7 percentage 
points, for an overall unemployment rate decrease of^^^ 16.9 percentage 

points. This lowered target population unemployment by 24.7 percent below 

w •' • , ■ ' . ... 

the level expected in the absence of the program. 

Program Effects for the 15- to 16-year-old Cohort . 

Table 5.11 shows that restricting the sample to the 15- to 16-year- 
old cohort increases labor force participation rate effects from 17.5 to 
'--'19.6 percentage points during the school year and from 12.1 to 13.7 percen- 
tage points during the summer. Employment rate effects increase from 19.7 
to 22.5 percentage points during the school year, and from 11.7 to 12.5 
.percentage points during the summer. (Of course, unemployment rate effects 
change by equal and opposite amounts.) 

When Denver and Phoenix are excluded? school-year, labor force 
participation rate effects increase to 22.7 percentage points, and summer 
labor force participation rate effects increase to 17.7 percentage points, 
while school -year employment rate effects increase to 26.2 percentage 
points, and summer employment rate effects remain at 12-5 percentage 
points. (See Appendix, A, Table A5.9.) Once again, we find a small but 
noticeable increase in the effect for the younger cohorts, which suggests 
that the program effect for an ongoing national program will have s large 
and significant effect on the target population of disadvantaged youth. 



-Note again that the unemployment rate is the total weeks looking for work 
during a period divided by the total weeks in the labor force for that 
period. The measured unemployment rate is somewhat higher than that 
officially calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor since job search is, in effect, smoothed over the entire period 
of labor force participation. The relative levels and absolute differ- 
ences in the unemployment rate between pilot and the comparison sites 
should, however, be free of bias. 
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Table 5.11. Program Effects on Labor Force Participation/ Employment, and 
Unemployment Rates for the 15- to 16-Year-old Cohort, Separately by Period 



Sample 
size 



Pilot site 
rate 



Estimated pilot 

site rate in the 

absence of the 
a 

program 



Prograg 
effect 



Program effect as 
a percent of rate 
in the absence of 
the program 



\\ Labor force participation rate 










School year 












Fall 1978 
Spring 1979 
Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 


2,005 
2,053 
1,920 
1,914 


43.0 
47.8 
51.0 
53.4 


20.3 
25.0 
35.0 
36.7 


22.7*** 
22.8*** 
16.0*** 
16.7*** 


111.8 
91.2 
45.7 
45.5 


School-year average^ 




49.0 


29.4 


19.6*** 


66.7 


Summer 












Summer 1978 
Summer 1979 
Summer 1980 


1,515 
1/980 
1,685 


47.5 
53.9 
55.7 


30.2 

41.5 ' . 
44.5* 


17.3*** 
12.4*** 
11.2*** 


57.3 
29.9 
25 . 2 


Summer average 




52-4 


38.7 


13.7*** 


35.4 


rotal during-program 


c, 

average 


50. 1 


32.5 


17.6*** 


54.2 



p 



B> Employment rate 

School year 

Fall 1978 
Spring 1979 
Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 

School-year average^ 



2,005 


42.0 


17.4 


24.6*** 


■ 141.4 


2,053 


^ 47.2 


22.2 


25.0*** 


112.6 


1,920 


46.0 


26.0/ 


20.0*** 


76.9 


1,914 


51.0 


30.6* 

yi'' 


; 20.4*** 


66.7 




46.8 


24.3 


22, 5*** 


92.6 
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able 5.11. (Continued) 

;.■ ■ ■ . ' . . " ■ . . 


Sample, 
size 


Pilot site 
rcite 


Estimated pilot 

site rate in the 

absence of the 
a 

program 


Prograg 
effect 


Pro gram e f f e c t as 
a percent of rate 
in the absence of , 
the program ■ .' 


junmer 






' . - .' I 




' ' ' ■ ' ^ ■'■ ■ . ■ " ' 


Lurmier 1978 
Lunmer 1979 
iimmer 1980 


1,515 
1,980 
1/685 


. 48.6 
54.2 
52.3 


31.8 

46.6 
39.2 


A 16.8*** 
7.6*** 
13. 1*** 


■ . 52.8''. •. 

16.3 

;,33.4.. " M' 


d 

Lunmer ave rage 




•5'?. 7 


39.2 


12.5*** 


31.9 


Dtal durinq-program average^ 


a 


48.5 


29.3 


19.2*** 


. 65.5 : ;V 


Unemployment rate 












chool year 










. ' . ; ■ ' r"- 


all 1978 
pring 1979 
all 1979 
pring 1980 


2/005 
2/053 
1/920 
1/914 


58.0 
52.8 
54.0 
49.0 


82.6 
77.8 
74.0 
69.4 


-24, 6*** 
-25.0*** 
-20.0*** 
-20.4*** 


-29.8 ^ 
"-32.1 

-27.0 
• -29.4 • - 


d 

chool-year average 





53.2 


75.7 


-22.5*** 


-29.7 


ummer 












ummer 1978 
ummer 1979 
ummer 1980 


1/515 
1,980 
1/685 


51.4 
45.8 
47.7 


68.2 
53.4 
60.8 


-16.8*** 
- 7.6*** 
-13. 1*** 


-24.6- • 

-21.5 .. ■ ihr - 


d 

ummer average — 




48.3 


60.8 


-12.5*** 


-20.6 


otal during-program average 


d 


51.5 


70.7 


-19.2*** 


-27.2 


'^See notes to Table 5.3. 












\hese are averages of the period-specific rates reported above/ 
each period. 


weighted by the length of 


*** = significant at, the 


1 percent 


level. 
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Program Effects/-" Separately by Site * The total program labor force 
participation / unemployiiient / and employment rate results reported above 
generally replicate those for employment/population ratios. These arr? 
strong positive effects; with larger magnitudes during the school year than 
during the summer. Similarly/ when these effects are examined separately 
by site/ they generally rei>licate the site-specific results for the employ- 
ment/population ratio . ThuS/ as shown in Appendix A/ Table AS . 5/ labor , 
force participation/ employment/ and unemployment rate effects are small/ 
and not statistically significant for Denver. The other three sites show 
strong/ positive and similar effects/ the only departure from the pattern ^ 
of previous results reported on the employment/population ratio being a 
somewhat smaller YIEPP labor force** participation effect in Cincinnati- 

Program Effects/ Separately by Race and Sex . Effects for race/sex 
subgroups also generally replicate those reported ^above . As shown in 
Appendix A/ Tables A5.6/ A5.7/ and A5. 8/ very large and positive effects 
are found for black females and black males/ with strong effects also for 
Hispanic females during the summer. Smaller effects are found for white 
and Hispanic males / and no significant effects are found for white females. 

Employment/Population Ratios and Wage Rates for Employed Youths 

Having found -^strong/ positive / labor force and employment effects 
of the YIEPP program on the sample as a whole/ it is useful to exatiine 
briefly the employment and wage characteristics of employed youths. l| As 
shown in Appendix A/ Table A5.10, even in the absence of YIEPP (in'^the 
preprogram period and in contrpl sites)/ period- specific employment/popu- 
lation ratios for youths employed '~at all during a particular period are / 
quite high — in the 60 to 70 percent range. In the pilot sites during the ' 
program these ratios increase by an additional 5 to 10 percentage points. 
This suggests that the principal YIEPP employment effect acts throuch 
increasing the rate of transition from the "not employed" to the "employed" 
state/ but that there is also' an additional/ though smaller, YIEpp effect 
in increasing the percent of time employed by working youths. 

As for wage rate effects of the program. Table A5.11 in Appendix- 
A suggests that ' these are minimal or nonexistent. During the program 
period/ in both pilot and control sites / during the school year and the 
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summer, median wage rates are close to the minimum wage, with little 
.evidence of ;an effect due to YIEPP. However , these wages are much more 
tightly clustered around the median for in-school than for out-of-school 
youths, suggesting that as target population youths age into their post- 
program' period, greater wage variation will he evidenced. _This will )De . 
explored in the Final Report to be completed in 1983. ^ 

Comparison with United States Average Employment and Unemployment Statistics 

As is we|4 'teiown, employment and labor force activity rates often 
differ significant,!;^ across surveys, particularly for youths. (See Freeman 
and Medoff (1982).) Xn the interests of comparing our survey results with 
the Current Population Survey results used to report United States averages • 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), we attempted to approximate BLS 
methodology with ovir data. That is, for all sample youths aged 16 to 19 
(not just the program-eligible subgroup), we counted as employed those 
youths who reported working at all during the week that included the 12th 
day of October, 1978. From this we computed pilot and contjro^-site 
employment/population ratios for race/sex groups. Then, among youths not 
employed according to this measure, we counted as unemployed all those who 
reported looking for work during this or any of the preceding four weeks. 
From this we computed pilot and control site unemployment/population 
ratios for race/ sex groups. (For a description of this methodology as 
applied by the Bureau of I^bor Statistics, see the Appendix to any issue of 
Employment and Earnings . ) Our results, along with those of the BLS, are 
reported in Table 5.12. r ^ 

Comparing our corjtrol site results with BLs calculations of United 
States averages, we find generally the same race/ sex pattern but different 
overall levels in the two sets of results. That is, both we and the BLS 
find the highest employment/population ratios for white males, followed 
in order by white females, black males, and black females. For lanemploy- 
ment/population ratios the order is reversed; the highest rates are for 
black females, followed by black males, white . females, and white males. 
(We find higher unemployment for white females than for white males, 
however, whereas the BLS finds the reverse.) -^SS^ \ 
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Table 5*12/ Employ ment/Population and Unemployment /Population 
Ratios for 16" to 19-year-old Youths by Race and Sex ; 
- - • ■ YIEPP Sample and United States Averages for • 

October 1978 : • ; ; / . 



White 
males 



Black 
males 



White 
females 



■ Black 
females 



Employment ratio 

Pilot sites 
Control sites 
United States 



47.4 
31.4 
54.9 



41.9 
18.6 
28. 1 



29.2 
20.9 
48.7 



38.7 
10.6 
22. 1 



Unemployment ratio 

Pilot sites 
Control sites 
United States 



29.3 
18.6 
8.5 



31.6 
41.4 
12.4 



27.3 
28.7 
7.4 



29.7 
45.6 
13.4 



Note: To increase comparability with United States averages 
calculated from the Current Population Survey/employ- 
ment/population and unemployment/population ratios were 
calculated for^this table as follows. Attention is 
restricted to youths 16 to 19 years of ac,e during the 
relevant period, who completed all three 'waves of the 
local field survey; this includes youths who were pro- 
gram ineligible due to high school graduation. A youth 
is considered to be employed if he wprked at all during - 
the week which included the 12th day of October 1978. 
Of not employed youths, those who looked for work during 
this or any of the preceding foxir weeks are considered to 
be unemployed. United States averages were calculated 
for the civilian population from statistics reported in 
the November, 1978 issue of Employment and Earnings . For 
blacks we use the statistics for "black and other." 



^Because these employment/population and ianemployraent/ 

population ratios have been specially calculateci using^ 

a methodology designed to maximize comparability with 

( national (CPS) statistics, they are not directly compa- - 
rable with the other measures in this chapter. However, 
they could be used to calculate labor force participa- 
tion, employment, and unemployment rates ' based on CPS 

methodology ;^e'rg7T~-labor"force~parti-cipati'on—rate~"= ~ 

employment/population ratio + unemployment/population 
ratio; employment rate = (employment/population ratio)/ 
labor force participation rate; unemployment rate = 
(unemployment/population ratio) /labor force participa- 
tion rate*. 
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' Our control site employment/population ratios are from; 10 to 28 
percentage points lower than those reported by the BLS/ whereas our control 
site unemployment/population ratios are from 10 to 30 percentage points I 
higher. Since 'our** study sample was drawn from disadvantaged youths in 
weaker than average labor markets/; these differences in level are in the 
direction expected. No doubt, however / they also contain at least sortie 
residual dif ferences^"associated with different survey and measxirement 
methodologies. » . 

Summary , K 

The results of this chapter confirm that YIEPP exerted a very 
strong positive effect on the employment of target population youths in the 
sites where it was implemented. On average / the percent of time employed 
(employment/ population ratio) .by these .,youths„ during the . school .year 
increased from 2 1 . 5 Jbo 40.4 percent, an 18.9 percentage point increase 
that represents an increment of 87.9 percent^ over the ratio expected in the 
absence of the program. During the summer T^IEPP increased the percent of 
time employed from 30.9 to 42.7 percent, an 1 1 . 8 percentage point increase 
representing an increment of 38.2 percent over the ratio expected in the 
absence of the program. Overall/ YIEPP increased employment from 24.6 to 
41.2 percentage points, an increment of 67.5 percent. Youths who aged 
through the program ~( the 15- to 16-year-old cohort )-show-somewhat stronger- 
effects . Overall/ these effects on 15- to 16-year-old youths suggest that 
an ongoing national program will have large and significant employment 
effects on disadvantaged youth. 

YIEPP significantly increased private as well as public sector 
employment/ although the public sector effects are very much the larger. 

Employment effects are strongest for black females and black males / 
> and are not statistically significant for white females. 

Net job creation rates (thfe percent of YIEPP program employment 
hours that translated into net additions to the- stock of employment 
opportunities) averaged 66.8 percent during the school year and 43.5 
percent during the summer/ for. an overall average of~3975 percent. That 
iS/, 1.68 jobs had to be identified or created in order to employ one YIEPP 
participant. This measure of program job creation efficiency results 
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as.a weighted average of significantly higher efficiency in the . creation of 
. public sector jobs/ and significantly -lower- efficiency— in -the -creation of 
private sector jobs. Average net job creation rates were 44.9 percent in, 
the private sector, and 7.1 .5, percent, in :t^^ sector. Of course, * r 

these results may be particular to the time period and ; policy > enviromnent;/ ' 
(program regulations and competing programs) of the demonstration. 

YIEPP strongly increased ; pilot site labor force participation and ^ . : 
employment rates,, and strongly decreased pilot site lanemployment rates. 
Overall, the provision of a guaranteed federal minimum wage job for /youths, 
meeting prograon requirements decreased job search by target population 
youths in the labor force from 70.7 to 51.5 percent, a 19. 2 percentage 
point decrease that represents 27.2 percent of the rate in the absence of 
the program. , .'/■■^ 

Finally, YIEPP exerted little discernible" effect - on^ wage' rates 

during the program period. / - . . : , .1 

, In sum, YIEPP succeeded in dreimatically increasing the employment 
experience of target population youths. The extent to which this experi- : 
ence translated into positive postprogram effects on employment and 
earnings will be investigated in the, Final Report. 
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CHAPTER 6 \ \ . ' .y./^'- \ 

PROGRAM EFFECTS ON SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND Et^PLOYMENT f 

- JOINTLY CONSIDERED , , * \ : r. ^ 'r. . 

' At the national policy-making level, two principal strategies have; 
been considered to increase youth employment. The first, subsidized youth 
employment programs, typically at the. federal minimum wage , have been 
implemented under many rubrics relatively continuously since the 1960s. > 
Such programs have occasionally involved employment during the school year,^ 
but rarely with explicit attention, to the potentially negative school! 
enrollment effects of such employment . The second/ a youth , subminimum 
wage, has been much discussed, but rarely with attention to the potentially 
negative school enrollment effects of such a policy. A general youth , 
subminim\am wage has„never_ been . successfully .passed-into_law. _ 



Recently analysis has found evidence of school enrolment disinc^^^ 
tive effects in response to increased employment demand for youths' (Gustman 
and Steinmeyer ( 1981) ) . While this analysis does not directly measure the 
schbol enrollment disincentive effects of specif ic programs designed to 
increase the demand for youth labor, the implication of the analysis is 
clear— increased employment demand for youth in the absence . of any insti- 
tutional or program, constraint to the contrary, will most' likely result in 
~red,uced school"' enrollment " I seen"'b"er6w7 
YIEPP reverses this effect— inducing youths to remain in or return to 
school even while saturating the demand for jobs by these youths. 



^Programs that provided subsidized imployment to youths diiring the school 
year include the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Youth Conservation Corps, 
and the Youth Employment and Training Program. 

^Exceptions include Welch (1974) and Mincer (1978). 

^In particular, for youths aged 17 to 18 who are both in school and not ^ in 
the labor force, a significant — more than 4.2 percentage point--reduction 
in the youth unemployment rate (used as a proxy for youth labor demand) 
>decreased-H:he^choal— enral-lment-X£tte--of-^ 



-^point and about 5 percentage points for nonwhite females. White m^ales and 
f^ales reduced their school enrollment rate between 3 and 4 p^-centage 
points. See Gustaian anci Steinmeyer (1981: p. 556). " 

\ study of the Job Corps, a residential subsidized employment program for 
disadvantaged youths, in which training and schooling is an integral part 
of the program, also found strong positive effects on both em ployment and 
high school graduation (Mallar et al. ( 1982) ) . . 



Against this backgroiand, the YIEPP success in linking school" and 
work, inducing youths to be involved in both activities during the school 
year r takes on added importance. As mentioned above ^ the results of 
Chapters 4 and 5 suggest that the YIEPP program effect is similar to that 
of -the Job Corps, acting positively on both school enrollment and employ- 
ment. In this chapter, by analyzing school and woa."k behavior jointly , we 
clarify that on a net basis, school enrollment is not sacrificed for the 
added benefit of working. 

This is done by defining for each youth the time period in which, he 
or she is eligible to participate in YIEPP according to the eligibility 
determinations employed in previous chapters. For each period, we then 
compute the percent of days the youth spent in each of the following school 
and work states: enrolled and employed, enrolled and not employed, not 
enrolled and employed, not enrolled and not employed. These variables fcr 
the during-program eligibility period form the outcome measures for the 
analysis. . . \ 

Total Program Effects 

Table 6.1 reports the total YIEPP effect on the percent of days 
spent by target population youths in each of the four school/work states. 
As in the analyses of Chapters 4 and 5, these are regression-adjusted mean 
differences; in this case the regression adjustment also accounts for the 
percQit of preprogram days spent in each of the school/work states. 

In the absence of the program, approximately equal shares of time 
during the progrcon were spent enrolled and not employed, or not enrolled 
and not employed — 38 percent in each case. (See column 2 of. Table 6.1.) 
Fourteen percent of sample youths were not enrolled and not employed, and 
10 percent of scunple youths were both tjnrolled and employed. That is, 
without the program, slightly less in-school than out-of-school time is 
spent working.__ The YXEPP program changed this behavior significantly. 

The largest program effect was to increase the percent of time 
spent both enrolled in school and employed. This rate increased by 13.2 
percentage points, which was more than 100 percent of the 10.0 percent rate 
expected in the eibsence of the program. This effect was statistically 
significant at better than the 1 percent level and was, of course, exactly 
what was desired from YIEPP^W ■ 
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Table 6. 1» Program Effects on the Percentage of Program-Eligible 
Time Spent in Different School and Employment States 



Program effect as 
a percent of the 
percentage in the 
absence of the 
Program effect^ program 



rolled/ employed 


23.2 


10.0 


. 13.2*** 


132.0 


rolled/ not employed 


28.2 


38 . 0 


- 9.8*** 


- 25.8 


t enrolled, employed 


16.3 


14.2 


2.1 


14.8 


b enrolled, not employed 


32.3 


37.8 


- 5.5*** 


-14.6 



be: The sample includes youths who have completed all three waves of the Local Field Survey. N=4033. 



youth's program-eligible period begins with January 1978 or the date he turns 16/ whichever comes later, 
nd ends with his graduation date, the date he turns 20/ or the date of the Wave III interview, whichever 
Dmes first. 

- ■ ■ .. ^ 

[lis is a regression-adjuj^ted comparison site mean, fit at pilot site average personal characteristics and 
ceprogram percentages of time spent in the school/employment states. For a discussion of this methodology 

ee the text of Chapter 2. Means of the right hand side variables -and the coefficient, estimates. are _ 

sported in Appendix "A. - ; 

tiis is the difference between columns 1 and 2 with statistical significance computed from the t-statistic on 
lie pilot site dummy variable regression coefficient. 

** = significant at the 1 percent level. " ^ ^. . 



Estimated pilot site 
rcentage of program- Pilot site percentage iii the ^ 

Lgible time spent :^ percentage absence of the program 
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Note that the increased time spent both enrolled and employed is 
subtracted from two other states: time spent enrolled and not employed 
decreased by 9.8 percentage points; and time spent not enrolled and not 
employed decreased by 5.5 percentage points • Both of these effects are 
statistic2J.ly significant at better than the 1 percent level. They indi- 
cate that the program exerted a larger absolute effect in adding employ- 
ment activity to time already occupied with schooling than in adding both 
schooling and employment to time previously unoccupied. However/ in the 
current foxm, these changes in activity should not be taken as measuring 
effects for in-school youths and dropouts/ since time spent not enrolled 
and not employed is at least partly accoianted for by the summers of in- 
school youths. When the effects in Table 6.1 are added together so as to 
provide summary effect measures for either schooling or work, the results 
closely approximate those already reported in Chapters 4 and 5. Finally, 
the third row of this table shows no statistically significant program 
effect on the percent of time not enrolled but employed. The small (2.1 
percentage point) increase in this state is due primarily to the increased 
summer employment of in-school youths. 

Prdgram'Ef fects'by Primary School and Work Status "in the "Preprogram Period 

Table 6.2 presents these effects separately for subgroups defined 
by the school/work category in which the youth spent the greatest* amount of 
his or her time . during the preprogram period. This results in four sub- 
groups : ' 

- Panel A: Youths primarily enrolled and employed in 
the preprogreim period; youths already involved in the 
desired program activity (joint school and work) prior 
to the program. 

" ■ ■ ; 

- Panel B: Youths primarily in school but not employed 
in the' preprogram period — the great majority of youths. 

- Panel C: Youths primarily not enrolled but employed in 
the preprogreim period; out— of— school youths who have 
successfully found employment prior to the progreim. 

- Panel D: Youths passing most of their time neither in ^ 
school nor employed prior to the program — ^^the "hard 

core" cases at which the program is particularly tar- 
geted. . 

/ For each of these groups, we estimate the program impact on the 
percent" of time spent in each of the school/work states during the program. 
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Table 6»2» Program Effects on the Percentage of Program^Eligible 
Time Spent in Different School and Emplo^r^ent States # 
by Primary State in the Preprogram Period 



srcentage of program- 
Ligible time spent: 



Estimated pilot site 
Pilot site percentage in the 
percentage absence of the program 



Program effect 



Program effect as 
a percent of the 
percentage in the 
absence of the 
program 



Youths primarily enrolled and 
employed in the preprogram 
period (N=194) 

Enrolled, employed 36.9 
Enrolled, not employed 24.6 
Not enrolled/ employed 19.3 
Not enrolled/ not employed 19.2 



26.2 
27.7 
20.8 
25.3 



10.7** 

- 3.1 

- 1.5 

- 6.1* 



40.8 
11.2 
7.2 
24.1 



Youths primarily enrolled and 
not employed in the preprogram 
period (N==2,995) 



Enrolled, employed 26.5 

Enrolled, not employed 33.6 

Not enrolled/ employed 14.2 

Not enrolled, Tiot enployed 25.7 



9.9 
46.8 
11.8 
31.5 



16.6*** 
-13.2*** 
2.4*** 
■ 5.8*** 



167:7" 
■ 28.2 
20.3 
• 1*8.4 
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able 6*2. ( Continued ) 



ercentage of program- 
ligible time spent: 



Estimated pilot site 
Pilot site percentage in the 
percentage absence of the program 



Program effect 



Program effect as 
a percent of the 
percentage in the 
absence of the 
program 



♦ Youths primarily not enrolled 
azd employed in the preprogram 
period (N=^147) 


« 








. Enrolled/ employed 


4.8 


4.4 . 


0.4 : 


9.1 


Enrolled/, not employed 


6.3 


5.9 


0-4 


6.8 


Not enrolled/ employed 


48.1 


51.8 


: - 3.7 


-7.1 


Not enrolled/ not employed 


40.8 


37.9 


2.9'/. ^ 


7.7; 



Youths primarily not enrolled 
and not employed in the pre " 
program period (N=697) 

Enrolled/ employed 

Enrolled/ not employed 



Not enrolled/ employed 
Not enrolled/ not employed 



8.3 
9.4 
18.7 
63.6 



4.6 
9.9 



15.4 
70.1 



3.7*** 

0.5. 



3.3* 
6.5*** 



80^.4 
- 5.1 



21.4 
-9.3 



se notes to Table 6.1. A youth's preprogram period begins with January/ 1977 and ends with December/ 1977 
i: the date the youth turns 16/ whichever comes later. The primary school/employment state in the prepro- 
ram period is the state in which the youth spent most of his or her time. . 



* = significant at, the 10 percent level. 
** - significant at the 5 percent level. 
ff** ^ significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Reading the first row of panels (A) through (D) we find a positive YIEPP 
effect of 10.7 percentage points for group (A), 16.6 percentage points for 
group {B) i 0.4 percentage points for group (C), and 3.7 percentage points 
for group (D). The first, second, and fourth of these are statistically 
significant, and indicate effects that are largest in absolute value for 
previously in-school youths. . 

Expressing these effects as a percent of the rate expected in 
the absence of 'the program, the strongest effects are for youths enrolled 
and not employed in the preprogram period ( group B) and for youths not 
enrolled and not employed in the preprogram period (group D) . The effect 
on this hard core group is noteworthy as an indication of the program's 
ability to reach the most critical group in the target population. Also 
noteworthy is the lack of any statistically significant program effect on 
group C — youths not enrolled but employed in the preprogram period. It is 
exactly these individuals who have the least to gain from YIEPP. 

The second row of these panels—enrolled, not employed— generally 
shows a negative program effect, but this is statistically significant only 
in panel B and represents appropriate behavior relative to the YIEPP 
design. Not surprisingly, among youths primarily enrolled and employed in 
~ the preprogram period,- the- percent of time spent in this-status -is strongly 
decreased by the availability of the YIEPP job offer. 

The third row of these panels shows a^ statistically significant 
increase in panels B and D. This is largely due to increased summer 
employment under YIEPP. 

Finally, the fourth row of these panels—not enrolled, not em- 
ployed — shows a relatively large and statistically significant negative 
effect in panels A, B, and D. That is, the program decreased the percen- 
tage of time spent neither enrolled nor employed by approximately 6 
percentage points.^ In conjunction with the increase in the first row of 
these panels, this finding provides an important summary of the YIEPP 
effect. That is, as a consequence of the program, target population youths 
spent more time engaged in both school and work, and less time engaged in 
neither of these activities. These effects are generally true of all 



This is estimated as the effect for each youth subgroup, weighted by the 
relative size of that subgroup. ' 



youths, with the exception of youths primarily out-of-school and employed 
in the preprogram period- In short, there was no net trade-off between 
school and work due to YIEPP. 

Stinunary 

These findings suggest that YIEPP exerted positive effects on 
school enrollment and employment, jointly considered. The progreim, thus, 
generally resembles the Job Corps in acting positively on both schooling 
and employment, and resembles less closely simple demand side policies 
(such as a youth subminimum wage) , which may exert some negative effects on 
school enrollment. ^ 

Overall, YIEPP increased the percent of time enrolled and"*employed 
by 13.2 percentage points — and decreased the percent of time enrolled and 
not employed, as well as not enrolled and not employed, by 9.8 and 5.5 
percentage points, respectively. Relatively large and statistically 
significant effects in increasing the percent of time both enrolled and 
employed and decreasing the time engaged in neither of these activities 
occurred across all preprogram school/work statuses , with the exception of 
youths primarily not enrolled but employed in the preprogram period. For 
this latter group, there were no statistically significant '.program effects 
of any kind. 
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Table A3«1« Correspondence of'- Entitlement Information System (EIS) 
and Local Field Survey (LFS) Measures of Program Participation 



Ever a participant in YIEPP, Spring 1978 through Summer 1979: 



According to LFS: 



According to program 
(EIS):^ 





No 


Yes 




No 


43.7 


4.9 






6.9 


44.5 


51.4 


Yes , 









49.4 



100.0 



^The sample includes pilot site youths who were ever program-eligible. 
Spring 1978 through Summer 1979, and who" completed the first two waves 
of the. local field survey (N =3,219). 

^Sample members were considered participants if they were enrolled 
in the YIEF::' management infortotion system (EIS) and worked at a program 

job. i- ) 

^Participants are youths reporting that a job they held (for at 
least two weeks) was sponsorcad by YIEPP or had school performance 
requirements such as those imposed by the program. 




Table A3. 2, Program Participation Rates by 'Race, Sex and Period 





Spring 


ouinnier 


r a XX 


o^xxixy^ 




Fall 




Smnmer 




1978 


1978 


1978 


1979 


1979 


1979 


1980 


1980 


Male 


23.7 


32.8 


31.9 


35.5 


37.2 


28.1 


30.1 


28.3 




(980) 


(1/092) 


(1/234) 


(1,219) 


(1/117) 


(1/017). 


— (964)_ 


(819) 


Female 


25. o 




1C C 


1Q D 


An 1 


H 7 


OO . 7 






(1. 152i 


(1,261) 


{1,418) 


(1/386) 


(1/245) 


(1/090) 


(1,036) 


(866) . 


White 


7.9 


9.5 


, 12.5 


13.9 


10.5 


9.3 


10.6 


.10.1 




(241) 


(262) 


(289) 


(281) 




(22/ J 


/ 900 \ 


\ loo ) 


Black 


28.0 


37.9 


39.0 


42.4 


44.0 


34.3 


37.1 


32.8.-- . . - .-i-^^- 




(1/670) 


(1,847) 


/ o n OA \ 
(2,084) 


(2,Uoy) 




M fiR7 ^ 
\ I/Oj / ^ 






Hispanic 


19.0 


25.0 


22.9' 


27.2 


28.0 


18.4 


16.0 


14.5 ■ • 




(221) 


(244) 


(2/9) 


(2b5J 


120U J 








VJhite male 


7.8 


12.3 


15.8 


^-14.3 


_ 11.-5— 


9.3 


10.4 


10.1 


(102) 


^(114)^ 


(127) 


(126) 


(113) 


(107) 


(96) 


(79) 


■ White female 


7.9 


7.4 


9.9 


13.6 


9.7 


9.2 


10.7 


10.1 




(139) 


(148) 


(162) 


(155) 


(134) 


(120) 


■ (112) 


\ (89) ; 


Black male 


26.9 


37.1 


35.4 


39.1 


41.5 


31.5 


34.0 


32.0 




(771) 


(858) 


(975) 


(967) 


(887) 


. (807) 


(768) 


(653) 


Black female 


29.0 


38.6 


42.1 


. 45.3 


46.3 


37.1 


,40.0 


33.5 ■ 




(899) : 


(989) 


(1/109) 


(1,092) 


(978) 


(850) 


(811) 


(671) 


Hispanic male 


15.9 


21.7 


22.0 


29.4 


29.1 


21.4 


19.0 


17.2 


(107) 


(120) 


(132) 


(126) 


' (117) 


(103) 


(100) : 


(87) 


Hispanic female 


{ 21.9 


28.2 


23.8 


25.2 


27.1 


15.8 


13.3 


12.3 




j (114) 


(124) 


(147) 


(139) 


(133) 


. (120) 


(113) 


(106) 

. . , . ..... 



e: These figures include youths from all four pilot sites. The program participation rate is number of 
youths__ever holding a program job in a particular period divided by the number program-eligible. See 
note to Table 3.1 for definitions. Numbers of eligible youths are shown, in, parentheses. 
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Table A3*3* Estimates of Annual Program Participation 
in an Ongoing Program 



Estimated experiences of a cohort. of 1,000 youths aging through 
the program 



For the year 
starting at age 

16 

17 

18 

19 



Number of 
eligibles 

1,000 

992 

732 

568 



Number of 
participants ^ 

573 

534 

272 

103 ' 



Number of 
full-time 
equivalent 
participants 

369 

361 

178 

58 



B. With cohorts of equal size, a population of 1,000 youths age 16 
through 19 would have an estimated 



number of eligibles per year 

number of participants per year 

number of full-time equivalent participants 
per year 



823 
371 

242 



Estimated from actual participation rates for eligible youths, , 
by cohort, for the two years beginning in Fall 1978, as follows 



Age of youth in 
Fall 1978 

Participants/ 
eligibles 

16 
17 
18 

Full time equiva- 
lent participants/ 
eligibles: 

16 
17 
18 



Fall 1978 - 
Summer 1979 



57.3 
56.0 
39.6 



Fall 1979 - 
Summer 1980 



51.5 
34.6 
18. 1 



36.9 
38.7 
26.5 



34.1 
22. 1 
10.2 



"a11 estimates are based upon three site averages, excluding 
Denver, using the sample of youths completing all three waves 
of the local field survey. . ; 

*^Estimated from the cohort of youths turning 16 in Fall 1977, 
using the proportions of youths who had not graduated from 
high school or completed the GED in Fall 1978, Fall 1979 and 
Fall 1980. ; 

^To simulate the-number of participants for a cohort aging 
— through the program (column^-in-panel~A)7-the-fol-lowing- 



participants/eligibles rates were multiplied times the 
number of eligibles in column 2: .16 year olds - 57.3, 
17 year olds - 53.8 {average of 51.5 and 56.0), 18 year 
olds - 37.1 {average of 34.6 and 39.6) and 19 year-olds - 
18.1. iThe. following full-time equivalent participants/ 
eligibles rates were 'multiplied by the number of eligibles 
to form column 4: 16 year olds - 36.9, 17 year olds - 36.4 
{average of 34. V and 38.7), 18 year olds - 24.3 (average of 
22.1 and 26.5), and 19 year olds - 10.2. 
^If the cohorts are of equal size, the numbers of eligibles 
and participants are the sum of the coliimns in panel A divided 
by 4. ■ ;. . V 
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Ta ble A4^1i> School Enrollment Rates for the 16- to 19-"year-old 
I fouthS'by Race and Sex: YIEPP Sample and 







Pilot 

a 

Sites 


•Control 
sites 


United^ 
States 


White male 


46,0 


- 

34.8 


65.0 






(115) 


(104) 




Black male 


67,4 


59.4 


73.1 






(896) 


(344) 




Hispanic male 


51,9 


49.8 


56.9 






(120) 


(56) 




White female 


45.6 . 


33.4 


58.8 






(154) 


(115) 




Black female 


- 68,2 ' 


57.3 


65.0 






(1024) 


(418) 




Hispanic female 


51.3 


50.5 


53.8 






(131) 


(54) 




Note: 


The school enrollment rate is defined as the percentage 
of youths without a high school diploma or GED certifi- 
cate who are enrolled in school. To adjust for differ- 



ences in the age distribution between the YIEPP sample 
and the United States population/ school enrollment' rates 
were calculated separately by year of age (by the 16 to . 
17 and 18 to 19 age groups for the U.S. data) and averaged. 

^The sample includes youths who have completed all three 
waves of the loccil field survey. Sample sizes are in 
parentheses. . j 

^United States rates were calculated from the data in the | 
Current Population Reports (U.S. Department of Commerce/ 
Bureau of the Census) / Series P-20/ Nos. 333/346/ and 
. 365. ' 
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Table A4.2. Total School Enrollment Rates 



by Site/ Race and Sex 





Preprogram 
Fall 1977 


Fall 


During-program 
1978 Fall 


1979 




Pilot 


Control 


Pilot 


Control 


Pilot 


Control 


All youths 


84.2 

(2>778)- 


80.9"' 
(1,255) — 


73.6 

(2^652)- 


' 66.0 
(1,188). 


61.2 
(2,107) 


56.7 

.:.(930) 


r^nver/Phoenisc 


79. 1 

(487) 


76.2 

(185) 


67.0 
(475) 


63.7 
(179) 


52.2 
(372) 


47.8 
(134) 


Cincinnati/Louisville 


83. 1 

(692) 


73.9 

(456) 


72.5 
(658) 


55. 5; 
(427)" 


62.7 
(541) 


50.6 ; 

(340) 


Baltimore/Cleveland 

.JN....^; 


86.2 
(1,060) 


89.3 
(317) 


74.7 
(1,002) 


73.4 
(297) 


64.1 

(794) 


63.4 
(243) 


' V.' ■ 

Mississippi 


86. 1 

(539) 


85.5 
(297) 


^.78. 9 
(517) 


75 . 4 

(285), 


(400) 


64.3 

(213) 


Male 


86.0 
(1,290) 


83.2 
(577) 


72.7 
(1,234) 


66. 1 

(542) 


58.9 
(1,017) 


59.0 
(446) 


Female 


82.6 
(1/488) 


78.9 
(678) 


. 74.3 
(1,418) 


65.9 

(646) 


63.3 
(1,090) 


54.6 
(484) 


White 


69.0 
(303) 


,66.4 
' (250) 


56.8 
(289) 


44.5 

(236). 


42.7 
(227) 


27 .8 . 
(180) 


Black 


87.4 
(2,190) 


85.8 
(883) 


77.8 

..(2,084) 


73.4 
(833) 


66. 1 

(1,657) 


66.2 

(656) 


Hispanic 


75.4 

(285) 


74.6 
(122) 


59. 1 . 
(279) 


57. 1 
(11?) 


44.0 

(223) 


45.7 
(94) 



Note: percent of youths enrolled at all in a program leading, to, a regular 
high school diploma or GEO certificate. The sample includes youths 
who have completed three waves of the local field survey and were 
eligible for the program during the period in question. Number of 
eligible youths in parentneses. ~ ; , . " ~~ ~~ 
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Table 


A4.3. Total 


School Enrollment 


Rates . 






for the 15- 


to 16-year-old Cohort by 


' Site, 


Race and 


Sex 






Preprogram 




During-progreon 






Fall 


1977 


Fall 


1978 


Fall 


1979 . 


- - 


..Pilo^:_. 

■ . "J 


Control . 


Pilot; 


Control 




Control 


All youths 


96.3 


95.7 


88.2 


82.3 


75.7 


by . 4 ; 


(1,435) 


(648) 


( 1/377) 


(628) 


( 1 ,322 ) 


(598 


Den ve y /Pho eni X 


95.5 


91.8 


88. 0 


79.2 


69 . 9 


63 .6 




(243) 


(98) 


(241) 


: (96) 


(229) 


(88) 


Cincinnati/Louisville 


95.6 


95.5 


88.6 


73.2 


78.8 


61.0 




(364) 


(221) 


(351) 


(216) 


• (339) 


(213) 


Baltimore/Cleveland 


97.5 


98.8 :■ 


86.2 


92.3 


76.4 


78.6 




. (529) 


(165) 


(500) 


(156) 


(491) 


(154) 


Mississippi 

' 'I 


95.7-.- 


: 95. 1 


91.j6_ 


„. 86.9 


75.7 


75 .5 


(2«}9) 


(164) 


(285) 


(160) 


(263) 


(143) 


Male 


97. 1 


97.4 


87.0 


81.4 


: 73.5 


69.8 


(656) 


(302) 


(632) 


(290 ) 


(627) 


(285) 


Female 


95.6 


94.2 


89.3 


83. 1 


77.7 


oy . u 




(779) 


(346) 


(745) 


(338) 


(695) 


(313) 


White 


89.4"" 


90.2 


81.0 


62.5 


60.4 


40.0 


(151) 


(123) 


(147) 


(120) 


(139) 


(110) 


Black 


97.5 


98. 1 


90.2 


89.3 


79.5 


78.3 


* Tl, 147) 


(464) 


(1,095) 


(448) 


(1,051) 


(429) 


Hispanip 


94 . 2 


88.5 


80.0 


70.0 


61.4 


59.3 . 


(137) 


(61) 


(135) 


(60) 


(132) 


(59) 

















Note: , Percent of youths enrolled at all in a program leading to a regular 
high school diploma or GED certificate. — The sample includes youths 

— who have complete ' d t h ree" waves of the ■ l ocal--f-i^l^~sur-vey-r~who~were-^ 

15 or 16 in June 1978, and who were eligible for the program during 
the period in question. Number of eligible youths in parentheses. ' 
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Table A4>4. Program Effects on Enrollment/ Dropout r and 
Return-to-School Rates for the 15- to 16-year-old Cohort 



(Excluding the Denver and Phoenix Sites) 



Sample 
size 



Pilot site 
rate 



Estimated 
pilot site 
rate in the 
absence 'of 
the program 



Program 
effect 



Program effect as 
percent of rate 
in the absence of 
the program • 



1 school enrollment rates: 
Fall 1978 
Pall 1979 



1655 
1591 



88.3 
76.8 



84.6 
73.6 



3.7** 
3.2* 



, 4.4- 
4.3 



out rates: 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



rn-to-school rates J 
Fall 1978 
Fall 1979 



1593 
1365 



9.3 
16.0 



12.5 " - 3.2** 

15.6 0.4 



62 
226 



26.7 
26.8 



6.5 
14.3 



20.2* 
12.5** 



-25.6 
2.6 



310.7 
87.4 



notes to Table 4.2 and 4.3. The sample is restricted to white and black youths from all sites but Denver 
Phoenix who were 15 or 16 in Juner 1978. 

= significant at the 10 percent level. 
= significant at the 5 percent level. 
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Table A4 *5> Program Effects on Total School E nrollment li 
Fall 1978 and Fall 1979 for the 15- to 16-Year^old Cohort 



Pilot site total school enrollment rates 
Enrolled Fall 1977 no 
Enrolled Fall 1978 no yes 



yes ' 
no . yes 



no 


63.2 


15.2 




7.3 


15.2 




Enrolled Fall 1979 














yes 


3.2 


18.4 


21.6 


3.3 


74.2 


77.5 






33.6 


100.0 




89.4 


100.0 



B. Estimated pilot site school enrollment rates in 
the absence of the program 

Enrolled Fall 1977 



yes 



Enrolled 


Fall 


1978 




.no 


yes 




no 


yes 








no 


83.3 


3.3 




12.1 


13.9 


F!nrolled 


Fall 


1979 














yes. 


. 11.7 


1.7. 


, .13.4 _ „ 


~'2.4 


71.6 



74.0 



5.0 100.0 



85.5 100.0 



TH.r>«^;*Tn effects on total school enrollment rates 








Enrolled Fall 1977 


no 






yes 




Enrolled Fall 1978 


no 


yes 




no 


yes 




no 


-20.1 


11.9 




- 4.8' 


1.3 




Enrolled Fall 1979 . 














' yes 


- 8.5 


16.7 


8.2 


0.9 


2.6 


3.5 






28.6 


0.0 




3.9 


0.0 




{N-79) 




{N-1 


.766) 





Note: une sorapxc — j ' t. « ^^ * ^ano 

1978 and who were program-eligible in both the fall of 1978 
and the fall of 1979. 

- . ,f . , ■ . ■ . , , . ■ 

"a bivariate probit model of enrollment in the two periods was esti- 
mated separately for youths enrolled and not enrolled in the fall of 
1977. Right hand side variables included a pilot site dummy variable, 
age in months, dichotomous variables for race/sex groups, and h ighest 
~~i rade completed as of -Su5iiF-Tg77T— Inaaam-on— ttre-correliitlOT — 
parameter was allowed to differ for pilot and control sites. Ttie 
rates reported in panel B are fitted values from this model, ^using 
the pilot site mean personal characteristics. Means and coefficients 
are reported in Appendix B4. 
^'program effects are the difference batwean the enrollment rates 
in panel A and panel B. 
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Table 


A5.1. Sample Sizes (Number of 


Program Eligible 


Youths ) 




for the Program 


Effect Estimates of Table 5.4 






Denver/ 


Cincinnati/ 


Baltimore/ 


Mississippi 




Phoenix 


Louisville 


Cleveland 


Pilot/Control 


Fall 1978 


654 


1,085 


1,299 


^ . 804 


Spring 1979 


626 


1,054 


1,279 


802 


Fall 1979 


506 


881 


1,037 


615 


Spring 1980 


485 


833 


992 


582 


Sxutuner 1978 


578 


976 


1,1.70 


706 


Summer 1979 


571 


957 


1,204 


647 


Slimmer 1980 


418 


711 


884 


392 




Table Average Employment/Population Ratios/ by Sector, 

Pilot or Control Site, and Period 



Preprogram 

Spring 1977 
Svunmer 1977 
Fair .1977 



Private Sector 
Pilot Control 



5.6 
10.7 
7.9 



5.9 
15.8 
10.4 



Public Sector 
Pilot Control 



1.4 
12.0 
2.8 



1.7 
10.4 
2.3 



Sample Size 
Pilot Control 



2,778 1,255 
2,778 1,255 
2,778 1,255 



During-program 

Summer 1978 
Fall 1978 
Spring 1979 
Summer 1979 
Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 
Summer 1980 

a 

Summary 
Preprogram 



School-year average 
Summer average 
Total preprogram 
average 



16.3 


17.3 


24.3 


9.2 


2,353 


1,075 


16.3 


14. 1 


22.0 


3.5 


2,652 


1, 188 


18.6 


15.4 


23.7 , 


, 4.4 


2,605 


1,154 


21 .3 


22.7 


23.9 


11.8 


2,362 


1,015 


21.5 


19.4 


17.6 


4.6 


.2, 107 


930 


22.8 


20.6 


. 18.5 


5.6 


2,000 


890 


26. 1 


23.7 


16.2 


9.1 


1,685 


718 



6.6 7.9 
10.7 15.8 



7.6 



9.9 



2.0 1.9 
12.0 10.4 



4.5 



4.0 



Pur i ng-pr o gram 

School-year average 
Summer average 
Total during-program 
average 



19.9 17.4 

21.2 21.2 

20.3 18.7 



20.5 
21.5 

20.8 



4.6 
10.0 

6.4 



Note: The sample includes youths who have completed all three waves of the 
local^fiield survey and are eligible for the program during the period 
in question. See Ciiapter 2 for further details. The employment/ 
population ratio is the number of weeks employed during a particular 
period, divided by the total number of weeks in that period. This 
provides an estimate of the "steady state" employment/population^ratio 
for the period. Unadjusted pilot and control site averages are reported 
in this table. j . 
. ( : \ __ 

^These are averages of the period-specific ^ ratios reported above, weighted-by 
the length of each period. 
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Table AS, 3, S.>>(fit^ia^^^^j^^^^^ t Clamber of Program Eligible Youths) 
for the Xerogram Effect Estimates of Table 5>6 













' Females 




White 


Black 


HiGpanic 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Fall 1978 


239 


1,349 


188 


286 


1,568 


210 


.Spring 1979 


232 


1,331 


180 \ 


274 


1,542 


200 


Fall 1979 — 


194 


1, 121 


148 . 


213 


1,192 


169 


Spring 1980 


178 


1,067 


144 


201 


1, 140 


160 


Summer 1978 


217 


1,208 


• 169 


263 


1,396 


175 


Summer 1979 


206 


1,226 


166 


233 


1,362 


. 184 


Summer" 1980 


149 


903 


121 


160 


925 


145 



Table - A5 . 4 . 



Program Effects on Employment/Population Ratios for the 15-to 16-year-i 
Excluding Denver' and Phoenix, Separately by Period 



•old Cohort 



Sample 
size 



Pilot site 
ratio 



Estimated pilot 
Estimated pilot 
site ratio in 
the absence^of 
the program 



Prograg 
effect 



Program effect as i 
a percent of ratio 
in the absence of J. 
the program ^ / 



School-year 

Fall 1978 
Spring 1979 
Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 

School-year average 

Summer . 

Summer 1978 
Summer 1979 v 
Summe r-1 980 



1,668 
1,714 
1,603 
1,600 



34.0 


9.1 


24.9*** 


273.6 




39. 1 


12. 1 


27.0*** 


223.1 




41.7 


18.6 


■ 23. 1*** 


124.2 




44.4 


21.1 


23.3*** 


110.4 




40.0 


15.4 


24.6*** 


• 159.7; • 





1,264 
1,652 
-1,402- 



c - 



Summer average 



Total during-procpram average — 



37.6 
45.5 

-43.8- 

42.3 
40.8 



21.2 
31.8 

-30.6- 

»■-■.■ 
27.9 

19.5 



16.4*** 
13.7*** 
-13.2***- 



77.4 
43. 1 

-43.-1- 



14.4*** 
21.3*** 



51.6 
109.2 



^^This is a regression-adjusted, comparison site mean, fit at pilot site average personal charac- 
^teristics' and preprogram employment. Means of the right-hand-side variables and regression 
; coefficient estimates are reported in Appendix Bv 

^^This is the difference between columns 2 ajid 3, with; sta^^ 
t:-statistic on the pilot site dummy variable regression coefficient. ^ ; 

:^These are averages of the period-specific ratios reported above, v^igh^^^ j^^^^ length of 

v each period. _ . , •\\ ••; . '.:.■']■ 



. *** = 



significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table A5>5, Program Effects on Labor Force Participation/ Employment/ and Unemployment Rates 

during the Total Program Period/ Separately by Site 



Pilot site 
rate 



Estimated pilot 
site rate in the 
absence of the 
program 



Program effect as 
a percent of" rate 
Program in the absence of 
effect the program 



•Denver 

Xe»bor force participation 
. rate 48.8 
Employment rate 52.1 
Unemployment rate 47.9 

Cincinnati 

Labor force participation 

rate 42.8 

Employment rate 43.3 

Unemployment rate 56.7 

Baltimore 

Labor force participation 

rate 57.8 
Employment rate 53.6 
Unemployment rate 46.4 

Mississippi 

Labor force participation 

rate 45.6 
Employment rate 42.6 
Unemployment rate 57.4 



44.0 
47.7 
52.3 



33.9 
26.9 
.73. 1 



41.0 
35.5 
64,5 



27.0 
25.4 
74.6 



4.8 
4.4 
-4.4 



8.9*** 
16.4*** 
•16.4*** 



16.8*** 
18. 1*** 
•18. 1*** 



18.6*** 
17.2*** 
•17.2 



10.9 
9.2 
-8.4 



26.3 
61.0 
-22.4 



41. & 
51.0 
-28.1 



68.9 
67.7 
-23.1 



See notes a and b to Table 5.3. 

*** = significant 'aLv^ha^:^ percent level. 
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Table A5»6> Program Effects on Labor For ce Participation Rates, 
Separately- by Period, Sex, and Race 



Pilot Bite 
rate 



Estimated pilot 
Bite rate in the 
absence of the 
program 



. Program 
effect 



Program effect as 
a percent of rate 
in the absence of 
the program 



White male 

' a 
SchooJry®*i3^ average 
Suamier A7/?jragc ^ 
Total Turing-program irterago 

Black male 

School-year average 
Summer average 

Total diMTing-program average 



57*8 
59.3 
58.6 



54.3 
58.0 
55.5 



48.1 
54.5 
50.2 



31. .9 
44.2 
37.4 



9.7* 

4*8 

8*4* 



20.4*** 
13.8*** 
18.1*** 



20.2 
8.8 
16.7 



60.2 
31.2 
48.4 



Hispanic male '* 

School-year average 
Sujnmer average 

Total during-program average 

White female 

School-year average 
Summer average 

Total during-program average 

Black f em&le 

School-year average 
Summer average 

Total during-program average 

Hispanic female 

School-year average 
summer average 

Tctal during-program average 



59.2 
62.9 
60.4 



36.9 
39.2 
37.7 



48.7 
49.4 
48.9 



37.8 
46.1 
40.5 



55.6 
60.1 
57.1 



32.5 
36.6 
33*8 



25.9 
34.3 
28.7 



33.5 
32.4 
33.2 



3.6 
2.8 
3.3 



4.4 
2.6 
3.9 



22.8*** 
15.1*** 
20.2*** 



4.3 
13.7*^ 
7.3* 



6.5 

4.7r 

5.8 



13.5 
7.1 
11.5 



88.0 
44.0 
70.4 



12.8 
42.3 
22.0 



White 

School-year average 
Summer average 

Total during-program average 
Black 

School-year average 
summer average 

Total during-program average 



46.4 
48.3 
47.0 



51.4 
53.5 
52.1 



39.5 
44. 1 
41.0 



29.8 
39.2 
32.9 



6.9* 

4.2 

6.0* 



21.6*** 
; 14.3*** 
19.2*** 



17.5 
9.5 
14.6 



72.5 
36.5 
58.4 



Hispanic 

School-year average 
summer average 

Total during-program average 



47.8 
53.9 
49.8 



43.2 
45^ 1 
43.8 



4.6* 
8.8* 
6.0* 



10.6 
19.5 
13.7 



Male 

School-year average 
Sununer average 

Total during-program average 



55.2 
58.6 
56.3 



38.4 
47.4 
41.4 



16.8*** 
11.2*** 
14. 9*** 



43.8 
23.6 
36.0 



Female 

School-year average 
summer average 

Total diiring-program average 



46.2 
47^9 
46.7 



28. 1 
34.8 
30*3 



18. 1*** 
13,1*** 
16i4*** 



37.6 
54* 1 



EKLC 



See notes a and b to Table 5.3. , . 

-These are averages of the period-specific rates /weighted by the length of each period 



• - significant at the 10 percent level . 
*• - aignificamt at the 5 percent level. 
m aignif leant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table AS*7* Program Effects on Employment Rates » Separately by Period/ Sex, and Race 



Pilot site 
rate 



Estimated pilot 
site rate in the 
absence of the 
program 



Program 
effect 



Program effect as 
a percent of rate 
in the absence of 
the program 



White male 

School-year average* 54 #8 

Summer average ^ 56.4 

Total during-program average 55*3 



41*2 
50.7 
44.3 



13. 
5.7* 
11. O** 



33.0 
11.2 
24.8 



Black male 

School-year average 49.7 
Summer average 55.0 

-Jotal during-program average 51.5 

Hisp^tnic male 

School-year average 62.0 
Summer average 68.6 

Total during-progreun average 64.2 



28.3 
44.7 
33.8 



55.1 
60.5 
56.9 



21. 4*** 
10. 3*** 
17. 7*** 



6.9* 
8.1* 
7.3* 



75.6 
23.0 
52.4 



12.5 
13.4 
12.8 



White female 

School-year average 36.2 

Summer average 37.8 

Total during-program average 36.7 



34.1 
36.6 
34.9 



2.1 
1.2 
1.8 



e.2 

3.3 
5.2 



Black female 

School-year average 44.7 

Summer average 46.9 

Total during-program average 45.4 



17.9 
31.7 
22.5 



26. a*** 
15. 2*** 
22. 9*** 



149.7 
47.9 
101.8 



Hispanic female 

School-year average 42.0 

Summer average 54.2 

Total during-program average ^ 46.0 



39.9 
33.9 
37.9 



2.1 
20. 3*** 
8.1* 



5.3 
59.9 
21.4 



White 

School-y e ar average 44.7 

Summer average 46.2. 

Total during-program average 45.2 

Black 

Schcol-year average 47.1 

Summer Average 50.8 

-.Total during-program average 48.3 

Hispanic 

School-year average 51.4 

Slimmer average 60.9 

Total during-program average 54.6 



37.3 
42.3 
38.9 



22.9 
38.0 
27.9 



46.4 
46.1 
46.3 



7.4** 

3.9 
6.3* 



24. 2*** 
12. 8*** 
20. 4*** 



5.0* 
14. 8*** 
8.3*** 



19.8 
9.2 
16.2 



105.7 
33.7 
73. 1 



10.8 
32.1 
17.9 



EKLC 



Male 

School-year average 51.5 

Summer average 56.6 

Total during-program average 53.2 

Female 

School-year average 43.5 

Summer average 46.6 

Total during-program average 44.5 



Se\a notes a and b to Table 5*3. 



33.2 
47.4 
37.9 



22.7' 

32.7 

26.0 



18. 3*** 
9.2*** 
15. 3*** 



20. 8*** 
13. 9*** 
18. 5*** 



55. 1 
19.4 
40.4 



91.6 
42.5 
71.2 



^These are averages of the period- specific rates / weighted by the length of each period. 



* » signJ'/icant at the 10 percent level. 
- significant at the 5 percent level, 
significant at the 1 percent'level . 
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Table A5>8. Program Effects on Unemployment Rates, Separately by Period^ Sex, and Race 



Pilot site 
rate 



Estimated pilot 
site rate in the 
absence of the 
program 



Program 
effect 



Progreun effect as 
a percent of rate 
in the absence of 
the program 



White male 

School-yeair average" 45.2 

Slimmer average ' ^ 43 .6 

Total during-progreua average 44.7 . 

Black male 

School-^year average 50.3' 

Summer average 45 .0 

Total during-progreun average 48.5 

Hispanic male 

School-year average 38 .0 

Summer average 31 .4 

Total during-program average 35 .8 

White 'female 

School-year average 63 .8 

Summer average 62 .2 

Total during-progreun average 63 .3 

Black female 

School*-year average 55*3 

Summer average 53 • 1 

Total during-program average 54*6 

Hispanic female 

School-year average 58-0 

Summer average 45.8 

Total during-progreun average 54*0 



58.8 
49.3 
55.7 



.71.7 
55.3 
66.2 



44 

39 
43 



65 
63 



65.1 



82. 1 
68.3 
77.5 



60. 1 
66. 1 
62. 1 



•13.6** 
- 5.7* 
-11*0** 



-21.4*** 
-10.3*** 
-17.7*** 



6.9* 
8.1* 
7.3* 



2.1 
1.2 
1.8 



-26.8**^ 
-15.2*** 
-22.9*** 



- 2.1 
-20.3'*** 

- 8.1* 



-23.1 
-11.6 
-19.7 



-29.9 
-18.6 
-26.7 



-15.4 
-20.5 
-16.9 



3.2 

1.9. 

2.8 



-32, 
-22. 
-29. 



- 3 
-30 
-13 



White 

School-year average 55 . 3 

Summer average ^ 53.8 

Tot2d. during-program average 54.8 

Black ' 

School-year average 52.9 

Summer average 49.2 

Total during-program average 51.7 

Hispanic 

School-year average 48 .6 

Summer average 39. 1 

Total during-program average 45.4 



62.7 
57.7 
61. 1 



77. 1 
62.0 
72.1 



53.6 
53.9 
53.7 



7.4** 

3.9 
6.3* 



-24.2*** 
-12.8*** 
-20.4*** 



- 5.0* 
-14.8*** 

- 8.3** 



-11.8 
- 6.8 
-10.3 



-31.4 
-20.6 
-28.3 



- 9.3 
--a?. 5 



Male 

School -year average 48.5 

.Summer average 43.4 

Total during-program average 46.8 

Female 

School-year average 56.5 

Summer average 53.4 

Total during-program average 55.5 



See notes a and b to Table 5.3. 



66.8 
52.6 
62. 1 



77.3 
67.3 
74.0 



-18.3*** 
- 9,2*** 
-15.3*** 



-20.8*** 
-13.9*** 
-18.5*** 



-27.4 

-17.5^ 

-24.6 



-26.9 
-20.7 
-25.0 



*Thesc are averages of the period- specific rates, weighted by the length of each period. 



* - significant at the 10 percent level. 
** - significant at the 5 percent level. 
♦** - significant at the 1 percent level. 
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Table Program Effects on Labor^pForce Participation , 

Employment, and Unemployment Rates for the 15- to 16-year-old 
Cohort, Excluding Denver and Phoenix, Separately by Period - 



Sample 
size 



Pilot site- 
rate 



Estimated pilot 
site rate in the 
absence of the 
program 



Program effect as 
a percent of rate' 
Program in the absence of 
effect the program %i 



A. Labor Force Participation Rates 
School year 



Fall 1978 


1,668 


43.0 


18.4 


24.6*** 


\ 133.7 


Spring 1979 


1,714 


47.8 


21.9 


25.9*** 


118.3 


Fall 1979 


1,603 


52.5 


32.8 


19.7*** 


60.1 


Spring 1980 


1,600 


54.8 


34«4 


20.4*** 


59.3 


School-year averag^;^ 




49.7 


27.0 


22.7***, 


84.1 


Summer 












SummeF~1978 


1,264 


46.5 


29.0 


.17.5*** 


60.3 


Summer 1979 


1,652 


54.3 


38.9 


15.4*** 


39.6 


Summer 1980 


1,401 


56.3 


44.8 


11.5*** 


25.7 


Summer average^ 




55.3 


37.6 


17.7***' 


47.1 


Total during-program 


a 

average 


51.6 


30.5 


21.1*** 


69.2 



B. Employment Rates 

School year ' 

Fall 1978 
Spring 1979 
Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 



School-y®ar average^ 



1,668 
1,714 
1,603 
1,600 



40.3 
46.0 
46.6 
52. 1 

46.6 



23G 



14.3 
17.2 
22.5 
26.6 

20.4 



26.0*** 
28.8*** 
24. 1*** 
25.5*** 

26.2*** 



181.8 
167.4 
107. 1 
95.9 

128.4 
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Table h5.9. (Continued) 









Estimated pilot 




Program effect as 








site rate 


in the 




a percent of rate 




Sample 


Pilot site 


absence of 


the 


Program 


in the absence of 




size 


rate 


program 




errect 


the program 


i7 111 nunc L 












j^. ^ . . • 


IJIIIIUIICI. 


. 1, 264 


45.2 


30.4 




14.8*** 


48.7 


Summer 1979 


1,652 


53.4 


43.8 




9.6*** 


.21.9 


Summer 1980 


1/401 


. 52.0 


. 38.8 




13.2*** 


34.0 


a 

Summer average . 




50*2 


37.7 





1^.5*** 




Total during-program average' 




47.8 






21.7*** 


83.1 


C* fTnoTTiT^l r^VTnon4* T??!"^^^ 












\ 
i 


School year 












. •; . ^' ■■- ■■■ 


Fall 19 78 


1,668 


59.7 


33.7 




-26.0*** 


- 77.2 


Spring 1979 


1,714 


54.0 


25.2 




-28.8*** 


-114.3 


Fall 1979 


1,603 


53.4 


29.3 




-24. 1*** 


- 82.3 


Spring 1980 


1,600 


47.9 


22.4 




-25.5*** 


-113.8 


a 

School-year average 




53.4 


27.2 




-26.2*** 


- 96.3 


r-..^-- 1 

Summer 














Summer 1978 


1,264 


54.8. 


40.0 




;4l_4.8*** 


- 37.0 


Summer 1979 


1,652 


46.6 


37.0 




- 9.6*** 


- 25.9 


Summer 1980 


1,401 


48.0 
f 


34.8 




-13.2*** 


- 37.9' 


: Summer average^ 




49.8 


37.3 




-12.5*** 


- 33.5 


Total durinq-program average 


^ - - 


52.2 


30.5 




-21.7*** 


- 71.1 



See notes a and b to Table 5.3. ■ 

^These are averages of the period-specific rates reported above, weighted by the length of 
;;'^'each" period/ 

signifi " : ".■ • v . . . 
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Table A5,10. Average Employment /Population Ratios for' Employed Youths , 
by Pilot or Control Site and Period . > 



Total 

Employment/ 
Population ^ 
" ^Ratio^ "~ 
Pilot Control 



Percent 
.employed 
at all 
Pilot Control 



Average weeks 
worked by 
employed youths 
Pilot Control 



Employment/ 
Population 
ratio for 
employed youths 
Pilot Control 



Preprogram 

Spring 1977 
JuFmer 1977 
^all 1977 



7.0 
22.7 
10.6 



7.6 
26.2 
12.7 



10.3 
31.3 
19.7 



13.5 
38.2 
21.5 



14.6 
9.4 
9.3 



12.1 
8.9 
10.2 



68.0 
72.5 
53.8 



5(2.3 
68.6 
59.1 



)uring*program 

Summer 1978 
^all 1978 
Spring 1979 
Summer 1979 
^all 1979- 
Ipring 1980 
;ummer 1980 



40.6 
38.2 
42.2 
45.2 
39. 1 
41.3 
42.3 



26.4 
17.7 
19.8 
34.5 
24.0 
26.2 
32.8 



53.0 
48.0 
53.6 
57.9 
47.3 
.53.0 
56.5 



37.2 
27.1 
30.2 
48.8 
31.5 
36.9 
46.2 



.10.0 
13.8 

.17.0^ 

io;i 

14.3 
16.9 
9.7 



9.2 
11.3 
14.2 

9.2 
13.2 
15.4 

9.2 , 



76.6 
79.6 
78.7 
78.1 
82.7 
77.9: 
74.9 



?1.0 
6fi.3 

o2-; 6 

70.7 
76.2 . 
71.0 
71.0 



■V, 

■■tV<" 



iummary 

Preprogram u 

ichool-^ear average 

lummer average 

'otal preprogram average 

luring-program 

School-year average 
lummer average 

'otal during-program average 



















8.4 


J 9.8 


14.5 


17.1 


12.2 


11.3 


V 57.9 


57.3 


22.7 


26.2 


31.3 


38.2 


9-4 . 


8.9 


72.5 


68.6 


12.1 


13.9 


18.9 


22.3 ' 


Ml. 5 


10.7 


64.0 


62.3 


40.4' 


22.0 


50.8 


31.7 


15.7 


13.7 


79.5 


69.4 


42.7 


31.2 


55.8 


44.1 


9.9 


9.2 


76.5 


70.7 


41.2 


25.1 ; 


52.5 


35.8 


13.8 


12.2 


78.5 - 


70.1 



Reported in Table 5.2. ' \ 

These are averages of the period-specific ratios reported above, weighted by the length of each period. 
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Table A5.11. 



Wage Rates of Employed Youths ^ Spring and Summer 1979 , 
By Pilot/Control and School Enrollment Status 



Out-of-School Youths 



In-School Youths 



Wage Rate, 


Spring 1979 


Wage Rate/ 


Summer 1979 


Wage Rate/ 


Spring 1979 


Wage Rate/ 


Summer 1979 


Pilot 


Control 


Pilot ■ ■ 


Control 


Pilot 


Control 


Pilot 


Control 


11.4 . 


12.1 


13.3 


9.8 


11.7 


11.9 


. 20.5 


11.4 ' . 


1.2 


4.3 


1.5 


5.3 


1.8 


1.7 


2.1 


1.3.. 


7.3 


5.7 


3.4 


6.1 


20.6 


16.4 


. 8.9 


7.5 


2.4 


4.3 


2.5 


3.0 


2.3 


: 0.6 


.2.5 


• 2.3 


2.8 


4.3 


1.5 


3.8 


5.5 


0.6 


1.8 


.2.3 


26.0 


24.3 


29.1 


31.1 


46.4 


43.5 , 


50.6 


53.6 


11.0 


7.1 


10.8 


3.0 


.2.4 


9.6 


2.4 


6.2 i 


4.5 


6.4 


4.4 


4.5 


1.0 


. 2.8 


0.9 


2.3 V 


■ 6.1 


5.7 


7/4 • 


5.3 


1.0 


1.1 


1.4 


. 2.9 - 


1.2 


1.4 


1.5 


2.3 


0.9 


2.8 


0.7 


0.3 


1.6 


1.4 . 


1.5 


0.8 


1.0 


■ 1.1 


0.3 


1.6 


4.5 


5.0 


4.4 


6.1. 


0.9 


1-1 


1.2 


1.0 ; 


2.0 


2.1 


1.0 


3.0 


0.3 


2.3 


0.5 




2.0 


2.9 


1.5 


3.0 


0.3 


1.1 


: 0.3 ' 




0.0 


0.7 


. 0.5 


.0.0 


0.3 


0.6 


.0.5 


0.3 V 


2.0 


1.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.6 


0:5 


. 0.3 1 


13.8 


10.7 


14.8 


12.1 


4.4 ■ 


2.3 


" 4.8 


4.6 



§3.18 
§2.95 
246 



§3.08 
§2.90 
140 



§3.18 
$2.95 
203 



§3.11 
§2.90 

ctJ32 



§2.83 
§2.90 
1,053 



§2.83 
§2.90 
177 



§2,81 
$2.90 
996 



Enrollment ^status as of Spring 1979. 

ir to reduce the importance of outliers and miscodings on mean wage estimates, wage rates above §7.5 0/hour 
Liminated from the sample. 



§2.88 •■ 
.§2.95- 
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appendx?; V . 

Regression Models for Basic f^irogram Impacts 
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AJoemcienr 
Sample mean ( t-st a t ist i c ) - 



Constant 1.00 .253 

■ (4.53) 

Denver .175 • -.537 

(5.56) 

Cincinnati #249 -.449 

(6.82) 

Baltimore .382 0.0 ' 

(-) 

Mississippi Pilot - .194 -.298 

(4.30) 

Age in June 1978: , 

15-16 .517 .548 

(10.9) 

17-20 .483 0.0 

, .. , . ■ " ■ . , ..c - . .:. . ■,. - 

White male .048 -.926 

(6.93) 

Black male , .368 0.0 

■;■ ■ 

Hispanic male .049 - -.320 

(2.24) 



White female ' • .061 ^ * -1.07 

' (8.65) 

Black female .420 .072 

(1.29) 

Hispanic female .054 . -.308 

(2.25) 



N 2,778 



Note: The sample includes youths who -completed three rwaves of the locglr 
Field Survey and were ever program eligible/ . from the spring of . 
1978 through the summer of J980 . The dependent variable is ever . 
holding a program job ( for at least two weeks)- or not. 
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Table B3*2* Duration of program Participation (Table 3> 1 0) : 
OLS Coefficients and, Sample Means ^} 



Coefficient > 
Sample mean (t-statistic) 



Constant 1.00 •576 

. (30.3) 

Denver .121 -.225 

(6.20) 

Cincinnati :.2l8 V -.121 

•'• (5.44) 

Baltimore' .467 0.0 

: ■. (-)■ ^• 



Mississippi Pilot .194 -.126 

(5.42) 

Age in June 1978: 

15-16 .604 -.017 

(.984) 

17-20 - .396 0.0 

^-mite male .021 -.030 

■~ ' . ^ . (.481) 

Black male .403 - CO 

(-) 

Hispanic male .032 .110 

(1.92) 

White female .021 .035 

(.576) 

Black female .485 - ~ .034 

• . .. (1.89)'- 

Hispanic female .038 v .112 : 

" :(.686).- 



N . :--i/562/;. 



Note : The sample includes youths who completed three waves of the Localv/v 

■ J -.Field Survey and were ever program participants, from the spring. gi: 

^ ■ . o 1978 through the 5 summer of 1980. The dependent variable ,is the • 

v ; total niimber of weeks ^^^^e^^ a program job divided by the tota 

: : niiinber of weeks in all - seasons for which a youth was eligible Xo^^^^^: 
• r,.:. ;v ;':;participate...;::'>^;J:::^^ . 'v^J' 



Table B4*U Program Effects on SchooL Enrollment Rates by Types oi' Degree Pr ^graa (Ttble 4 . ZU 
Probit Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 



Coefficients (t-statistics) ; 



Pilot site means: 



Variable 



Total enrollment 
Fall 1978 . Fall 1979 



Regular eiuollment , ■ GHD enrollnient 
Fall 1978 Fai;i 1979 Fall 1978 . Fall 1979 



Fall 1978 



Fall 1979 



Constant 



Pilot sites 



5.493 
(12.21) 

.211- 
(3.777) 



8.680 
(16.12) 

.086 
(1.521) 



5.983 
<13.40) 

.127 

(2;217) 



9.097 
(16.39) 

.032 
(.545) 



-2^907 
(5.961) 

^ . ^262 
^iJc,038) 



-3.591 
(4. 460) 

.155 
(1.710) 



1.000 



1.000 



1.000 



1.000 



Age in June 1978 
(months/ 100) 

White male 



Black male 



-3.952 
(17.86) 

- .566 
(5.351) 

0.000 
(-) 



-5.200 
(19.48) 

- .739 
(6.560) 

0.000 
(-) 



-4.623 
(20.54) 

- .512 
(4.709) 

0.000 
(-> 



-5.921 
(21.63) 

- .662 
(5.708) 

0.000 
(-) 



• T.581 



(-) 



1.490 
(3.721)^ 

- .362 

(1.SJ10) 

o.boo 
(-) 



2.050 



i .048 



.368 



2.010 



.051 



•383 



Hispanic male 



- .490 
(4.480) 



- .549 
(4.693) 



- .533 
(4.754) 



- .572 
(4.841) 



.112 
(.721) 



.094 
(.556) 



.050 



.049 



White female 



- .489 
(4.620) 



- .668 
(6.294) 



- .423 
(3.825) 



- .583 
(5.181) 



- .230 
(1.466) 



- .530 
(?»42p) 



.061 



.057 



Black female 



.076 
(1.244) 



.066 
(1.136) 



.075 
(1.240) 



.076 
(1.265) 



.003 
.UP31) 



- .019 
(.214) 



.418 



.403 



Hispanic female 



.486- 

(4.807) 



— .625- 
(5.249) 



—.459- 
(4.292) 



— .643- 
(5.273) 



- r043~ 
(.257? 



--.072.^ 
(.447) 



-.055^ 



.057. 



JBnrolled, Fall 1977 



1.186 
(15'.94) 



.812 
(8.460) 



1.506 

(16. eo) 



1.298 
(10.05) 



- .086 
(.932) 



- .095 
(.B$?) 



.851 



.884 



Highest grade completed, 
'^Summer 1977 



.258 
(9.278) 



.171 
(5.587) 



.323 
(11.11) 



.221 
(7.154) 



- ^140' 
(3^255) 



- .125 
(2.590) 



6.520 



6.480 



Grade missing , Summer 1977 



1.920 
(7.451) 



1.113- 
(4.201) 



2.263 
(8.717) 



1.413 
(5.285) 



- .959 

^_(2.49D( 



- .853 
(2iQ6e) 



.258 



• 236 



3840 



3037 



:J340 



3037 



3840 



3037 



2652 



2107 
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B4.2. Program Effects on Dropout and Return-to^School Rates (Table 4*3) ; 
Probit Coefficients and Pilot site Means 



Coefficients (t-statistics) ; 



Pilot site means: 



Variable 



Total enrollment for 
youths enrolled in 

previous fall 

Fall 1978 Fall 1979 Fall 1978 Fall 1979. 



Total enrollment for 
youths not enrolled 
in previous fall 



Youths enrolled 
in previous fall 



Youths not enrolled 
— in previous fall- 



Fall 1978 Fall 1979 Fall 1978 Fall 1979 



Constant 


7.168 
(15.735) 


8.731 

(:i.09i) 


2.643 
(2.121) 


4.279 
(3.967) 


1.000- 


1.000 


1.000 


1.00O , 


Pilot sites 


.195 
(3.190) 


- .009 
(.122) 


.302 ' 
(2.038) , 


.065 
(.529) 


1.000 


i.oor 


1.000 


1.00O 


Age in June 1978 
( months/ 1O0) 


-4.349 
(17.968) 


-4.552 
(13.485) 


-1.894 
(3.396) 


-2.471 
(4.476) 


2.02 


1.98 


2.19 


■ 2.09 


White male 


- .630 
(5.366) 


- .567 
(4.108) 


- . 153 

(.562) 


- .745 
(2.920) . 


.042 


.040 


• 084 


.082 


Black male 


O.OOO 
(-) 


0.000 ■ 
(-) 


0.000 

(-) 


0.000 
(-) 


.393 


.399 


.249 


.336 


Hispanic male 


- .537 
(4.328) 


- .445 
(3.087) 


- .197 . 
(.748) 


- .3?0' 
<T.^231)^ 


.046 


.040 


, .071. 


.074 


White female 


- .512 
(4.288) 


- .581 
(4.082) 


- .316 
(1.340) 


- .485 
(2.281) 


.049 


.044 


.132 


.097 


Black female 


.058 
(.878) 


.027 
(.389) 


.184 
(1.122) 


.120 
(.881) 


.427 


.431 


. 368 


.321 , 


Hispanic female 


- .541 
(4.799) 


- .632 
(4.279) 


- .142 
(.568) 


- .053 
(.245) 


.043 


.046 


.096 


.090 


Highest grade completed, 
Summer 1977 


.309 

(9.786) 


.144 

(3.997) 


.058 
(.730) 


- .019 
(.272) 


.709 


.704 


.321 


.460 


Grade missing, Summer 1977 


2.264 
(8.000) 


.917 
(2.934) 


.139 
(.198) 


- .253 
(.423) 


.193 


. 173 


.629 


.427 


N 


3228 


2215 


612 


822 


2258 


15D3 


394 


524 



'This model predicts the school retention rate which eg;uals one minus the dropout rate. 
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Table B4.3. Program Effects on School Enrollnent Rates by Site (Table 4.7) : 
Probit Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 



Coefficients (t-statistics) : 



Pilot site means: 





Tot-al Enmllraent 


Denver youths 


Cincinnati youths 


Baltimore youths 


His&issippi youths 


Variable 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Oenver/Pho4{nJjc - 


S.7S8 
(11.889) 


8.7C0 
(15.811) 


1.000 


1.000 


.000 


.000 


•Oo :\ 


.000 


• 000 


.000 


Cincinnati./ 
LouiaYille 


S.332 
(11.685) 


8.649 
(15.859) 


.000 


.000 


1.000 


1.000 




.000 


. .000 


.000 


Baltimore/ 
Cleveland 


S.492 
(11.619) 


8.708 
( 15.802) 


.000 


.ooo' 


.000 


%i 000 • 


1.000 — - 


■ 1.000 




„ - .000 


Missisaippi pilot/ 
coopariaon 


S.S84 
(12.081) . 


8.793 
(16.071) 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


1^000 


1.000 


Denver 


.015 
(.109) 


.054 
(.391) 


1.000 


1.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


. .000 


Cincinnati 


.332 
(3.513) 


.238 
(2.388) 


' .000 


.000 


1.000 


1.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


Baltimore 


.170 
(1.461) 


.083 
(.756) 


.000 


• OCD 


.000 


.000 


1.000 


LOOP 


.000 


.000 


Mississippi pilot 


. 191 
(1.506) 


- ,095 
(.750) 


.000 


-000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


1.000 


1.000 


Agtt in June 1978 
(nonths/100) 


—3. 876 
(17.411) 


''5.213 
(19.368) 


2.05 . 


2.01 


2.05 


2.01 


2.05 


2.01 


' 2.04 


2.00 


White male ' 


. .569 
(5.229) 


- .729 
, (6.328) 


.063 


.069 


.063 


.063 


.019 


.023 


.069 


r-073 ' 


Bis etc male 


o.ooo 
(-) 


0.000 

(-> 


.162 


.170 


.370 


.390 


.422 


.433 


.449 


.471 


Hispanic male 


- .611 
(4.285) 


- .525 
(3.802) 


.261 


. 261 


.003 


.004 


.006 


.005 


.000 


.000 


White f«raal« 


- .484 
(4.488) 


- .668 
(6.200) 


.076 


.065 


.099 


.092 


' .028 


.029 ; 


.064 


- , .058 


Black female 


.079 
(1.298) 


.061 
(1.027) 


.145 


.129 


.460 " 


.447 


.520 


.505 


* 1.418 


.398 


Hispanic female 


- .610 
(4.3S8) 


- .603 
(4.223) 


.293 


.306 


.005 


.004 


«005 


.005 


.000 


.000 


Enrolled, Fall 1977 


1*189 
(15.877) 


.812 
(8.426) 


.802 


.858 


.847 


.880 


.872 


.901 


. .863 


.880 


' Hiqhest 9rade com'* 
pleteC* Summer 1977 


.251 
(8.438) 


.171 
(5.41C) 


7.000 


7.440 


5.5O0 


5.430 


" 6.600 


6.530 


7.210 


6.920 


Grade 'nicsing, . 
;SumaKir 1977 


1.778 
(6.692) 


1.101 
(4.006) 


• 229 


.164 


■C ■: :.369 . 


.357 


«234 


.212' ' 


.190 


\ . 190 




3840 


3037 


475 


. . 372 


658 


541 


1002 


794 


517 


400 
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Table B4.4. Program Effects on School Enrollment by Race (Table 4.8/ first panel) ; 
Probit Coef f icientB and Pilot Site Means 





Coefficients 


(t*Btatistics): 






Pilot 


site means: 








Total Enrollment 


White youths 


Black youths 


Hisp£Uiic 


youths ■ 


Variable 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 


.Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 


Fall .1979 


White male 


4.826 
(10.796) 


7.731 
(14.187) 


.439 


.471 


.000 


.000 


• 000 


.000 :;: 


.Black male 


5.498 
(12.151) 


8.760 
( 16.146) 


• 000 


.000 


.468 


.487 


• 000 


.000 v;; 


Hispanic male 


5.095 
(10.870) 


8.264 
(14.857) 


.000 


.000 


xr-^000 


• 000 


• 473 


.462 ;> 


White female 


4.901 
(10.929) 


7.790 
(14.404) 


.561 


.529 


• 000 


• 000 


• 000 


.000 5 

■ • ■ r' 
*iOOOi^ 


Black female - 


5.573 
: (12.372) 


8.828 
( 16.306) 


.000 


.000 


.532 


^.513 


• 000 


Hispanic female 


- 5.103 
(1 1.052) 


8.191 
(14.961) 


.000 


.000 


• 000 


.000 


• 527 


.538,^: 


Pilot flits 
, white youth 


.388 
(2.894) 


.523 
(3.656) 


1.000 


1.000 


• 000 


.000 


#000 


.000 


Pilot site 
black youth 


K * .192 

(2.844) 


.019 
(.286) 


• 000 


.000 


nooo 


1.000 


• 000 


.ooog 


Pilot site 
Hisp^ic youth 


.073 
(.484) 


- .061 
(.351) 


.000 


.000 


• 000 


• 000 


UOOO 


1.000 ^ 


Age in June 1978 
(months/lOO)^ 


-3.934 
(17.735) 


-5.208 
{19.465) 


2.060 


2.020 


2.050 


2^000 


'2".'060 


2.010 


Enrolled, Fall 1977 


1.183 
(15.877) 


.817 
(8.488) 


.706 


.758 


• 883 


.910 


• 763 


.816;^ 


Highest grade com- 
pleted, Summer. 1977 


.265 
(9.167) 


.169 
(5.517) 


5.510 


5.440 


" 6^630 


6.530 


6^720 


7.230i: 


Grade massing, 
Summer 'i*1*7 7 


1.893 
(7.326) 


1.092 
^4.121) 


i .370 


.352 


• 243 


• 228 


• 251 


• 179;f.: 


N 


384 0 


1 3037 


289 


227 


2084 


1657 


279 


223 
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Table B4.5. Program Effects on Dropout Rates by Itace (Table 4.B» second panel) ; 



Probit Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 



Variable 



Coefficients ( t-statistics ) ; 

■ Iment for, ^ 
•yj-. -f,.. »\> ..-lied in 



Pilot site means: 



Fall 1973 ' Fall 1979 



Hispanic youths .T£2 
enrolled in > 
previous fall '^v 

Fall 1978 Fall 1979 Fall 1978 Fall 1979 Fall 1978 Fall 1979 



White youths 
enrolled in 
previoxia fall 



Black. youths 
enrolled in . 
previous fall 



White male 



6.402 
(13.941) 



8.022 
(12.768) 



.461 



.481 



.000 



.000 



.000 



.000 



rBlacK~male~ 



Hispanic male 



White female 



Black female 



Hispanic female 



Pilot site 
white youth 

Pilot site 
: black youth 



— 7t210— 
(15.658) 

' 6.833 
(14.255) 

6.50 
(^4.204) 

7.265 
(15.794) 

6.838 
(14.426) 

.509 * 
(3.325) 

• 165 
(2.263) 



— 8^781 — 
(14. 103) 

8.496 
(13.050) 



8.008 
(12.810) 

8.811 
(14.154) 

8.309 
(13.040) 

.283 
(1.480) 

- .029 
(.363) 



.000- 



.000 



.539 



.000 



.000 



1.000 



.000 



.000- 



.000 



.519 



.000 



.000 



1.000 



.000 



.476- 



.000 



.000 



.524 



.000 



.000 



1.000 



.481- 



.000- 



.000 



.000 



.519 



.000 



.000 



1.000 



.488 



.000 



.000 



.512 



.000 



.000 



.000^ 



.467. 



.000 



. 000 : 



. 533 



.000 y 



.000 



Pilot site 
Hlspanic^.youth 



- .065 
(.389) 



- .246 
(1.119) 



.000 



.000 



.000 



.000 



1.000 



1.000 



:Ag6 in June 1978 
■ (aonths/100 ) 



-4.344 
(17.836) 



-4.563 . 
(13.498) 



2.010 



1.960 



2.030 



1.980 



2.020 



1.980 ' 



Highest grade com- 
pleted. Summer 1977 



Grade missing, 
rsiimmer 1977 



.306 
(9.668) 

2.234 
(7«862) 



.142 
(3.960) 

.896 
(2.864) 



6.980 



.201 



6.640 



.211 



7.070 



.195 



7.010^ 



. 175 



7.400. 



.169 



7.740 



.117 



3228 



2215 



204 



133 



:184iiJ 



1313 



213 



137 ' t 



^his model predicts the school retention rate which equals one minus the dropout rate. 
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Table B4«6« Program Effects on Return-to-School Ratee by Race (Table 4*8, third panel) ; 

Probit CoefficientB and Pilot Site Meano ' 



Coefficients (t-statistics) 



Pilot site means: 





Total enrollment for 
youths not enrolled 
in previous fall 


' t ' ■ •■■ • 
White youths i; 
not enrolled 
in previous fall 


Black youths 
not enrolled 
in previous fall 


Hispanic youths ^ 
' not enrolled in • 
previous • fall ■ • ' 


Variable 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979. 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 


Fall ; 1979 

'■- ■>.. ■ 


Aiite male 


2.839 
(2.334) 


3.407 
(3.005) 


.388 


.457 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 J . 


Black male 


2.700 
(2.116) 


4.573 
(4.145) 


.000 


.000 


.403 


.S12 . 


• .000 


.000 i,: 


Elispanic male 


2.310 
(1.729) 


4.081 
(3.746) ; 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.424 


:..453*;i.^ 


White female 

■ - 


2.624 
(2.066) 


3.671 
(3.217) 


.612 


.543 


•000 


.000 


.000 


. .000 ' • 


■V ' 1 

Blac)c . female 


2.884 
(2.303) 


4.689 
(4.239) 


.000 


.000 


.597 


.488 


^000 


.000; 




2.360 
(1.834) 


4.344 
(4.029) 


.000 


.000 


.000 . ' 


.000 " 


.576 


.547 , 


Pilot Bite 
white youth 


- .092 
(.282) 


.607 
(1.995) 


1.000 1.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000-- 


Pilot Bite 
black youth 


.392 
(2.155) 


- .084 
(,564) 


.000 


.000 


1.000 


1.000 


.000 


.000 ; 


Pilot Bite 
Hispanic youth 


.639 
(1.677) 


.173 
(.536) 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


1.000 


1.000; 


Age in June 1978 
(months/ 100) 


-1.969 
(3.471) 


-2.517 
(4.435) 


2.190 


2.100 


2.190 


2.090 


2.190^ 


2.070; 


Highest grade com- 
pleted # Summer 1977 


' .061 
(.771) 


- .030 
(.43n 


2.000 


3.740 


3.280 


4.680 


4.530 


6.420 . 


Grade missing^ 
Summer 1977 


' .186 
(.266) 


- .343 

(.565) 


.776 

\ 


.553 


.609 


' .430 


•515 


.279 


U 


612 


822 


85 


94 


243 


. 344 


66 


86 ' : 
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Table B4.7. Progreua Effects on School Enrollment by Sex (Table 4.9, first panel) ; 
I Probit Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 

Coefficients (t-statistics) s Pilot site means: 



Total enrollment 



Males 



Females 



Variable 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


' White male 


4.927 
- , : \ (Til. 605) 


8.049 
( 14.802) 


;103 


.105 


.000 


.000 


Blaclc male . 


5.499 
(12. 179) 


8.811 
( 16.239) ' 


. .790 


.794 


.000 


.000 


Hispanic male 


5.013 
( 10.941 ) „ 


8.257 
(14.981) 


.107 


.101 


.000 


.000 . 


White female 


4.973 
(11.094) 


7.971 
(14.832) 


.000 


.000 


.114 


.110 


Black female 


5.532 
(12.276) 


8.690 
(16.110) 


.000 


.000 


.782 


.780 


Hispanic female 


4.977 
(11.030) 


7.992 
(14.786) 


.000 


. . .000 


.104 


. 110 


Pilot site 

male youth ^ ^ 


;..179 
■\ (2.240) 


- .048 
(.593) 


1.000 


1.O0O 


V .000 


.000 


Pilot site 
female youth 


U .241 
1 (3.102) 


.216 
(2.730) . . 


.000 


.000 


1.000 


nooo V 


Age in Jiine 1978 
(months/100) 


-3.938 
(17.780) 


-5.217 
(19.530) 


2.O50 ; 


\,2.010 


2.050 


2.000 


Enrolled, Fall 1977 

. ^ '■' ' ■ . ■ ; . 


1.184 
' (15.896) 


.815 
(8.459) 


.871 


.902 


'^V834 


.867 


Highest grade com- ■ 
pleted. Summer 1977 


.266 
(9.227) 


.170 
(5.576) 


6.430 


6.370 


6.590 


6.590^- 


Grade missing # 
Summer 1977 


1.911 
(7.407) 


1.115 
(4.203) 


.258 


.242 


.25fl 

■ , J; ..; 


.231 ^ 


, N '. .. ■ 


.3840 


3037 


1234 


1017 . 


.1418. 


1090 



DO 
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Table B4>8, Program Effects on Dropout Rates by Sex (Table 4,9, second panel) ; T . 

Probit Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 





Coefficients 


( t«statistics ) : 




- Pilot 


site means: 






Total enrollment for 
youths enrolled in 
previous fall 


Hale youths 
enrolled in 
previous fall 


. Female youthB 
enrolled in ■ . ■v.vi^ 
previous fall "■■■-■)*:^ 


varxcLDj.e 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 t 


White male 


6-531 
(14.296) \ '-- 


8.350 
(13.326) 


.087 


...084 \ 


.000 


.000 \;r. 

^ ■■ ■ . ^ •- ■•"If;, 


Black male 


7.162 
(15.686) 


8.933 
(14.266) 


.816 


.831 


.QUO 


• 000 '^'^ 


Hispanic male 


6.625 
(14.281) 


8.488 
-., (13.319) 


.097 


.084 


.000 


• 000 


Wh|te female 


6.641 

(14. 3D D J 


8.137 

M ^ 1 t>A \ 
1 1 J. 1 34 / 


.000 


. .000 


.093 


• 084 S 


Blaclc female 


7.210 
(15.714) 


8.731 
(14.079) 


.000 


.000 


.815 


•828 


r' 

Hispanic female 


6.621 
(14.361) 


8.064 
(12.954) 


.000 , 


.000 


.092 . 


• 089 M 


Pilot site 
male youth 


.187 
. (2.128) 


- .172 
( 1.716) 


1.000 


1.000 


.000 . 


•000'^, a: 


Pilot site 
female youth 


.202 
(2.395) 


.146 
(1.492) 


.000 


.000. 


1.000 


Kooo v; 


Age in June 1978 
(months/ 100) 


-4.340 
(17.920) 


-4.583 
(13.584) 


2.030 


1.980 


,2.020 * 


1^980:f:A^^ 


Highest grade com- 
..pleted,.. Summer ll977 


- . . , . .308 
(9.762) 


.141 

(3.926) 


6.880 . 


6.850 . 


7.290 - 


. ; 7^220.::-:i 

,• v-y/'-'- 

• 160^. 


Grade missing. 
Slimmer 1977 


2.258 
(7 . 976) 


.900 
(2.879) 


.206 


.187 


.182 


N 


3228 


2215 


1075 


759 


1183 


* 824 



This mcdel predicts the school retention rate which equals one minus the dropout rate. 
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Table B4,9, Program' Effects on Ret\irn-to-School Rates by Sex (Table 4«9, third panel) ; 
I . Probit Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 



Variable 



White male 



Black male 



Hispanic male 



White female 



Black f ema) e 



Hispanic female 



Pilot site 
male youth 

Pilot site 
f emal^e youth 

Age' in June 1978 
(months/100) 

Highest grade com- 
pleted / Summer 1977 

Grade missingr 
Summer 1977 



Coefficients (t-statistics) ; 
Total enrollment for 
youths not enrolled 
in previous fall 
Fall 1978 Fall 1979 



Pilot site means: 



Male youths 
not enrolled 
in previous fall 



Female youths . 
not enrolled in 
previous fall 



Fall 1978 Fall 1979 Fall 1978 Fall 1979 



2.639 
(2.210) 

. 2.814 
(2.239)- 

2.613 
(2.017) 

2.341 
(1.885) 

2.825 
(2.303) 

2.495 
(2.028) 

.159 
(.751) 

.394 
(1.878) 

-1.936 
(3.451) 

.060 
(.763) 

.162 
(.230) 

612 



3.582 
(3.241) 

4.358 
-(4.012)- 

" 4.402 
(3.684) 

3.756 
(3.389) 

4.349 
(4.018) 

4.174 
(3.878) 

- .040 
(.217) 

.145 
(.895) 

-2.479 
(4.472) 

- .017 
(.252) 

- .238 
(.396) 

822 



.208 



.616 



.176 



.000 



.000 



.000 



1.000 



.000 



2.190 



3.400 



.610 



159 



.167 



.682 



.000 



.000 



.151 



.000 



..000 



.000 



1.000 



.000 



2.090 



4.970 



.403 



258 



.000 



.^21 



.617 



.162 



.000 



1.000 



2.190 



3.090 



.643 



235 



• 000 



• 000 



.000 



.192 



.632 



.177;-' 



.000 f 

. . 1.000:-.^?^ 

2.080 Y^^^; 

■ - 4.630 -v^v 
.451. r 

. '266 7^ 
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-Table B4.10. 


Prograji Effecte on Enrollment, Dropout and Return- to-School 


Rates 












for the 15-Ib Year oia uonorc 11:80x0 h.sh 
Probit Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 














Coefflciente (t-«tatlBtlc»)i 








Pilot feiJlte Deans 1 






If .:. •■ 
1^' '■■ 


Itotax 

iinrollment 


Total enrollnent Total enrollnent 
for youths en- for youths not 
rolled in ore- enrolled Ig pre- 
vious fall vioutt fall 


All youths 


Youths enrolled 
in previous fall 


Youths not enrol led _ 
in previous fall 


11 3yarlablo 


Fall 
1978 


Fall 
1979 


Fall Fall Fall 
1978 1979 1978 


Fall 
1979 


Fall 
1978 


Fall 

1979 


Fall Fall 
1978 ; 1979 


Fall 
1978 


Fall 
1979 


^ Constant . 


6.958 
(4.584) 


8.951 
(8.196) 


8.083 8.640 18.06 
(5.268) (6.B88) (2.473) 


8.664 
(2.665). 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 1.000 


1^000 


1 .000 


> Pilot Jilte 


.240 
(2.760) 


.119 
CI. 631) 


.200 - .023 1.343 
(2.238) (.279) (2.553) 


• 434 
(1.936) 


1.000 


1.000 


l.'OOO-' 1.000 


1^000 


1.000 


VA9« In Juno 197S . 
H l\ (nontha/lOO) 


-5.556 
(6.93t1 


-6.068 
(10.77) 


-5.371 -5.067 -12.40 
(6.509) (7.378) (2.982) 


-4.991 
(3.053) 


1.940 


1.930 


1.940 1.930 


1.980 


1.950 


H I Will t« nale 


- .498 
(3.339) 


- .666 
(4.889) 


- .591 - .540 
(3.716) (3.483) 




.049 


.049 


.045 .046 








o.ooo 
(-) 


0.000 


0.000 0.000 

(-) (-) 




.370 


.383 


.376 .384 








- .551 
(3.080) 


- .573 
(3.92f1l) 


- .529 - .483 
(2.941) (2.796) 




.041 


.042 


•042 .040 








- .477 
(3.12») 


- .66gi 
(4.91?) 


- .496 - ,497 
(1.164) (3.026) 




• 057 


.056 


•054 ' ^049 








.102 
(.994) 


.063 
(.800) 


.082 - .001 
(.795) (.015) 




.426 


.412 


•429 ^430 






. Hiapanic feouilo 


- .689 
(4.417) 


- .607 
(4.343) 


<^ .760 - .610 
(4*625) (3.697) 




• 057 


.058 


•054 .051 






, Male 






0.000 

(-) 


0.000 

(-» , 








• 358 


. 506 








.632 
(1.323) 


.243 
(1.263) 








.642 


.494 


.White 






.403 
(.804) 


- .941 
(3.263) 








.302 


.175 


: Black 




rr.: "' 


o.odo 
<-) 


0.000 

(-) 








^•547 


.662 








-.421 
(.713) 


- .32r4""'^- 
(1.241) 








• 151 


.163 


.Enrolled* 
Fall 1977 


1.425 
(8.108) 


1.044 

(5.765) 






.962 


• 961 








. . Highast grade —-' 
-:- complvtedf : 
j; Sunxaer 1977 


.451 

(9.009) 


.323 
(8.099) 


.449 .280 .575 
(8.722) (6.144) (1.668) 


• 025 
(.231) 


6.990 


~*6.780 


7.110 7.060 


4.000 


4.830 . 


Grade nlasing, 
v: Suauaer 1977, 


3.178 
(7.739) 


2.141 
(6.399) 


' 3.172 1.891 3.771 
(7.497) (4.911) (1.415) 


- .203 _ 

(.231)_ 


.173 


.182 - 


.160 .156 


•491 


• 367 


" H 


. 2005 ' 


1920 ' 


1924 ^ 1644 81 


276 


1377 


1322 


1324 1156 


53 


V.;\l66;/^.-. 


"-v^ThlB Bodel predict* th a schcx>l retention rate which equals one R.tnue the dropout rate. ' q ^ O^^-^^ ' 
a«Mltlve^race/aaje ijvvsification was re^pUred for convergence of, the maxinua likelihood ea^ 
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Table B4»11. Cumulative Progran Effects on School Enrollment Rates 
for the 15-16 Year Old Cohort (Tables 4.6 and A4.5) t 



Blvarlate Probit Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 









Coefficients 


(t-StBtiBtiCS)l 




pilot site means: 


-' ' * 


Youths 


enrolled Fall 


1977 (N«1766) 


Youths not 


enrolled Fall 


1977 fN«79 ) ^ V 


Youths 


Youths not 




Total enrollment 


Correlation'* 


Total enrollment 


Correlation 


enrolled 
r axi 17 / / 


enrolled 
rail 1977 


Variable 


Fall 1970 


Fall 1979 




Fall 1978 


Fall 1979 


of errors 


(N-1214) 


(N-52) 


Con8tax\t 


9.232 
(6.028) 


11.35 
(8.629) 


3.014 
(3.594) 


23.03 
• (2.950) 


14.00 
( 1.219) 


- .130 

t mQ\ 

\ . U /d J 


1.000 


1*000 t 


Pilot site 


.164 
(2.042) 


:i26 
(1-622) 


-1.729 
(2.004) 


2.00D 
( 1.744) 


.409 
(.658) 


14.34 
( . 120) 


■ 1 . 000 


1.000 


Age in June 1978 
(Bonths/lOO) 


-5.B32 
(7.102) 


-«.960 
(9.754) 




-15.47 
(3.478) 


- 6.01 
(1.332) 




1 .935 


1.977 


White male 


- .590 
(3.537) 


- .6B0 
(4.7B7) 




• 






. 046 




Black male 


0.000 
(-) 


0 .'000 

(-) 










.390 




Hispanic male 


- .531 

^^.B25) 


- .633 
(4.142) 










.044 




Mhite' female 


_ .469 

^'^r3T621) 


• . 676 
(4^449) 










• 052 




Blade female 


.061 
(.593) 


• 036 
(.426) 










.411 




Hispanic female 


- .760 
(4.717) 


• - .654 
(4.234) 








■ , . r^- 


.056 




Male 








0.000 

(-) 


0.000 • 

. (-) 






•365 


Fea«l« • 








.234 
(.404) 


.B96 
(.970) 






.635 


White 








.120 
(.161) 


- .766 
(.783) 






.308 


Blacic 








0.000 

(-) 


0.000 






.539 


Hispanic 








- .352 
(.444) 


- .359 
(.579) 






.154 


Highest grade 
completed^ 
Summer 1977 


.417 
(7.762.) 


.367 
(6. 259) 




.669 
( t,S03 ) - 


.054 
(.242) 




6-931 ■ 


3.923 : 


Crade missing# 
Summer 1977 


2.907 
(6.632) 


2.4B1 
(6.641) 




4.308 
(1.2B6) 


- .136 
(.069) 




.168 


.500 



Because of the small sample size^ a simpler race/sex specification was required for convergence of the maximum 
: likelihood estimator. 
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Table 64^12. Program Effecte on Enrol laent^ Dropout and Return'-to-School Ratea for the 
IS-IS Year Old Cohorty Excluding the Denver and Phoonlx Sltea (Table A4.4)t 
Problt CoefflclentB and Pilot Site Heane ' . 



CoefficientB (t-statiatic8) t 



Pilot oitemeanoi 



Variable 



Ttotal 
enrollment 



Total enrollment 
for. youths' en- . 
rolled in jjjre-/ 
vioua fall 



Total enrollment 
for youths not 
enrolled in^pre- 
; vioua fall 



Pall 
1978 



Pall 
1979 



Fall 
1978 



Pall 

1979 



Pall 
1973 



Pall 
. 1979 



All youths 



Fall 
1978 



Fall 
1979 



Youths enrolled 
in previous fall 
Fall . Fall 
1978 ' 1979 



Youths not enrollec 
^ji previous fall 

a . . Fall 
' 1 V, 1979 . 



Constant 


8.589 
(5.104) 


8.796 
(7 . 190) 


io;i65 

(6.031 ) 


8.697 
(6.300) 


11.418 
( 13.442) , 


6.502 : 
( 1 . 836) . 


1.000 


1.000 ;> 


■ l.OOO 


: 'l.OOO . 


'l.OOO 


1.000 . 


Pilot site 


.223 
(2.308) 


.171 
(1.481) 


, . .195 
(1.964) , 


- .016 
(.172) 


1.160 
(1.634) 


.481 . 
(1.828) . ■ 


. . 1.000 


:;1.000>*w 

■ ■)'^\. 


'1.000 


1.000 


: 1.000 


V 1.000 


Age in June 1978 
(month s/100) 


-6.262 
(7.123) 


-6.106 
(9.930) 

vi ■ 


-6.294 
(6.990) 


-5.192 
(6.928) 


-8.775 V 
(1.896) 


-4.062 
(2.293) . 


1.940 


■1-930 . 


1.940 


1.930 '. 


1.980 , 1.960 


Miite male 


- .529 
(3.273 ) 


- .762 
(4.947) 


- .637 
( 3 .654 ) . 


- .602 
1 J . J/l J 






; .045 ■ 


! .045 


.041; 


.■ .041 






Black male 


/ 0.000 . 

<-> 


0.000 

(-) 


. 0.000 

(-) 


0.000 

(-) 






.411 


.427 


.417 ; 


.424 






White female 


- .536 
(3.353) 


- .720 
(4.910) 


- .580 
(3.514) 


- .529 
(2.900) 






.055 


. •054. ; 


.050 


.044 






Black female 


.123* 
(1.179) 


.054 
(.663) 


. .103 
(.975) 


- .023 . 
(.246) 






.489 


.474 


.492 : 


.491 






Male 






- 




0.000 

(-) 


0.000 

(-) 








• - ■'. ■■ '.1 . - • ■ • 


.405 


.522 


Female 










.560 
(.904) 


■'. .220 
(1.031) 










/ .595 


.; .478 


; White 










.420 
(.669) 


-1.046 
(3.159) 










\ -357 


.199 . 


Black 










0.000 

(-) 


0.000 

(-) 


;963 








•■:'.643' 


. '.801 


Enrolled, ; 
Fall 1977 . 


1^497 
(7.342) 


1.190 
(5.462) 










.r.v *962 










Highest grade 
.; completed # . . 
Summer 1977 


.411 
(7.749) 


.330 
(7.759) 


.414 
(7.622) 


'.305 . 
(6.298) 


.516 
(1.384) 


.070 ;. 

(.578) 


6.820 


6.590 ' 


, .6.950; 


., 6.910 / 


j/ 3.430 


4.350 ; 


Grade missing. 
Summer 1977 


2.756 
(6.377) 


2.147 
(6.053) 


2.783 
(6.272) 


2.070 
( 5 . 083 ) 


3.368 
(1.177) 


A 102 ;■. 
(.106) ' 


• .188 


..■■'.'•.199 . ■ 


. ' .174 : 


.168 


;;,-.548.^ 


, ;419 ^ 




\ 1655 


1591 ^ 


.■}' ■ 1593 


1365 


62 ':■ 




1127 ■' 


.1085 


; .1085 


' :949 


.' 42 ■ 


136 



This mode! predicts the school retention rate which equals one minus thr dropout rate.; , . 
^An additive race/sex specification was required for convergence of the maximum' likelihood estimator . 
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Table as^l. 


7ro<rraa Cff^crs 


on CBioloveenc 


Hacica. Separately by Period 


(Table 5.3)s 








OLS Coeffxeiencs and Plloe Sice 


Maans 








FaU 


Spring '_[: 


FaU 


- Spring 


Suxnaer 


Summer 


Suimner 




1978 


• 1979 


1979 


1980 


1978 


1979 


.1960 


Coefficlencs 


(coscaclanics) : 


















-1056.00 


-75.69 J: 


-392.25 


-627.69 


-€31.62 


-i70.47 




(-7.99) 


(-S.98) 


(-0.30) V' 


(-1.32) 


(-3.47) 


(-2.83) ■■■ 


(-0-95) 




» 21 • 13 


23.05 


15^4? V 


15.73 


1 4 . 60 


10.79 


10-09 




(14.63) 


(15.52) 




(9.00) 


(9.44) 


(6.67) .. 


(5.32) 




6. 74 


8.45 . . 


4.98 


6.95 


3. 46 


2.06 


5.16 




; (2.31) 


(2.61) 


(1.48) 


(1.97) 


( 1-11) 


(0.61) 


(1.37) 


Black 2iAle 


0 . 00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0. 00 






(-) 


(-J 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) ■ 




7.82 


\i3.95 


12.84 


11.42 


', 8.94 


8.07 


9. 1 1 




(2.44) 


y (4.20) 


(3.42) 


(2.98) 


(2.60) 


(2.27) 


(2.23) 




4 .68 


6.40 


- 6.77 


- 5.86 


- 10-18 


- 15.97 


-4-22 




(•1.74) 


(-2.30) .... - 


(-2.10) 


(-1.76) 


(-3.57) 


(-5.19) 


(-1. 16) 




~ 2*46 


1.49 


- 6.22 


- 5.81 


- 4-11 


— 7.04 


-9-46 




(-1.60) 


(-0.95) 


(-3.47) 


(-3.15) 


(-2-48) 


(-4.14) 


(-4.76) 


Ulspdnic fetR^Ia 


— 3.40 


1.71 


- 8.87 


- 7. 69 


- 1.23 


- 7.95 


-10-25 




(-1.12) 


(-0.54) 


(-2.51) 


(-2.11) 


(-0.36) 


(-2.35) 


(-2.72) 


Aqa (fflOnchs) 


11.66 


10.25 - 


1.08 ' 


4.34 


6. 16 


6.61 


4.23 




(7.91) 


(5.98) r. 


(0.44) 


(1.47) 


(3.60) 


(3.02) 


(1.08) 


Ag*£. squared 


— O.03 


0.02 


-0.00 


- 0.01 


- 0.01 


- 0.02 


-0.01 




(-7.71) 


(-5.89) 


(-0.48) 


(-1.53) 


(-3.60) 


(-3.04) 


' ? (-1. 12) 


Osploytaent tatlo. 


0.04 


0.09' 


- 0.04 


- O.qi 


- 0 . 04 


•> 0.05 


0.C3 


Sprlnq 1977 


(1.09) 


(O.SPj 


(-0.87) 


(-O.30) 


(-1.06) 


(-1.09) 


(0.67) 


Biiployin«nc racXo, 


0.08 




0.06 


0.08 


0. 18 


0.09 


; 0.07 


Suauner 1977 


(3.87) 




(2.46) 


(3.10) 


; (7.90) 


(4.00) 


(2.60) 


QBployment ratio. 


^••V:o5 - 




0. 11 


0.08 


O.05 


0.07 


0.06 


Fall 1977 


(1.83) 


73.40) 


(2.98) 


(2.11) 


(1.58) 


. (2.10) 


(1.51) 




.094 


.100 


'050 . 


.050 


-067 


.043 


.041 


N 


3840 


3759 


3037 


2890 


3428 


3377 


2403 



Pilot Site Weans; 



WhitA inai« 


.348 


.046 


.051 


.048 


.048 


.048 


.047 


Black sale 


.368 


.372 


.383 


. 383 


.365 


.375 . 


.387 


Hispanic male ■ 


-U50 


.048 


.049 


.050 


.051 


.050 


.052 


White femalft 


.061 


,.0*-.?-'"'* ' ■ 


.057 


.056 


.063 


;<^, '.r .057 


.053 


Black fem«I<i 


.418 




• 403 


' .406; ' " ;/ 




.414 


.398 


tlispanic fsoale 


- 055 


.053 -'..--:^'- 


; .057 


.057 


.053 


.056 


.063 


Aqe ( months } ' 


, 204 >87 


20^1.62 


200.59 


199.48 


207.99 . 


202.14 


197.99 


Age 8<iuar^d 


42154* IS 


4162*^.92 


40362.37 


39901.23 


43429.01 


41001.52 


39282.7! 


fisployment; ratio. 
Spring 1977 


S.84 


6.42 


5.64 


5.31 


7.78 


6.03 


EiEployment: ratio* 
Sujnmer 1977 


22. 7B 


22.6^ ^ 


21..07 


2G.bO 


23.91 


22.40 


21 .46 


&Dployn»nt ratio « 
fall 1977 


10.53 


.9.94 

;i665 


9.00 


8.36 


11 .92 


9.67 


/ 8.33 


H 


2652 


?107 


; J 2000 


23 53 


2362 


/ 1685 



T^hl ii B5.2. Proqr*g Effect on teplovaent Ratios, Separately by Per iod for Penver/Phocnlx (Table 
'. '■ '. OLS Coefficienta and Pilot Site Hcana 





rail 

i97a» 


Spring 
1979 


rail 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Susner 
1978 


Sunoner 
1979 


Summer - 
1980 


Coefficients I 


[t-statistics): 














Constant 


-466.82 
(-1.28) 


-294.04 
(-0.68) 


116. 19 
(-0.17) 


-727.64 
. (-0.88) 


•>149.90 
(-0.33) 


-438. 49 
(-0.79) 


723.31 .•• 
(-0.66) 


Pilot duzBsy 


9.01 
(2.43) 


5.71 
(1.53) 


-2.00 
(-0.47) 


3.10 ' 
i»0.69) 


1 1 .74 

. (2.D8) 


— 0. 39 
(-0.10) 


8.68 
(1.76) . 


White male 


13.92 
(1.82) 


18.72 
(2.46) 


18.91 
(2.28) 


20.76 
(2.32) 


1 1 .98 
(1.48) 


9 . 1 J 

(0.64) 


15. 18 
(1.57) 


Black male 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 
<-) 


0.00 

<-) 


0.00 

<"> 


. 0 . 00 


0 . 00 

(-) 


0.00 . 


Hispanic male 


9.85 
(1.81) . 


20.02 
(3.68) 


22.88 
(3.82) 


>21 .09 . 
(3.40)." , 


^ 10 • 73 
■"}. (1.84) 


1 1 .95 
(2.08) 


19.86 
(3.03) 


White female 


3.11 
(0.43) 


10.31 
(1.42) 


6.^6 • 
(0.74) 


9.83 
(1.12) 


— 1.64 
(-0.22) 


2. 62 
(0.33) 


1.92 
(0.20) : 


Black female 


- 3.42 
(-0.54) 


0.38 
(0.06) 


3.33 
(0.46) 


3.69 
(0.49) 


- 2 . 58 
(-0.38) . 


— 4.01 
(-0.59) 


C.69 
' (0.09) 


Hispanic female 


- 1.80 
(-0.34) 


4.45 
(0.83) 


2.50 
(0.42) 


2 a 27 

(0.37) 


— 0.66 
(-0.11) 


- 4.97 
(-0.88) 


0.60 
(0.09) 


Age (months) 


4.46 
(1.27) 


3.02 
(0.72) 


- 1.00 
(-0.15) 


7. 32 
(0.89) 


1.81 
(0.42} 


4. 72 
(0.87) 


- 7. 00 
(-0.64) 


Age squared 


- 0.01 
(-1.20) 


- 0.01 
(-0.71) 


o.oo 

(0.16) 


- 0.02 
(-0.87) 


— O.OO 
(-0.46) 


— 0.01 
(-0.88) 


0.02 
(0.63) 


Employment ratio. 
Spring: 1977 


0.13 
(1.94) 


0.05 
(0.78) 


0.01 
(0. 16) 


- O.02 
(-0.20) 


0. 02 
(0.22) 


O.OO 
( 0 . 03 ) 


0.08 . 
(0.88) . 


Bnplb^in^nt ratio. 
Summer 1977 * 


0. 11 
(2.16) 


0.17 
(3.57) 


0.20 
(3.72) 


^ O.20 
• (3.59) 


0. 16 
(3.21) 


0.11 
(2.12) 


0. 15 ' . 
(2.49) 


Bnployment ratio. 
Fall 1977 


- 0.02 
-(0.30) 


0.14 
(2.35) 


0. 10 
(1.39) 


O.02 
(0.28)' 


0.03 

1 U . 3 1 1 


0. 13 
(2. 00 ) 


0.06 
(0.81) 




.070 


.110 


.103 


■ 082 


.071 


.059 


.086 - 


H 


654 


626 


506 


485 


578 


57« 


418 . 


Pilot Site Heansi 














White malt- 


.063. 


.066 


.070 


.061 


• 069 


.068 


••—.053— 


ilX&ck maltt 


.162 


.167 


. 169 


. 175 


• 160 


.163 


. 178 


Hispanic male 


.261 


.261 


.261 


.263 


• 259 




. 257 


White female 


.076 


.075 


.065 


.067 


.085 


.075 


.060 


Black f a»al« • -i; ^ 


.145 


.139 


.129 


.134 


.150 


.139 


.135 


Hispanic ftfa«!;e ' • 


? ^293 


.292 


.306 


«3C0 


• 277 




.317 


. Age (months) 


205.45 


203.89 


201.13 


200.36 


207.99 


: 202.59 


198.72 


Age squared 


42398.93 


41729.53 


40565.17 


40242.79 


43438*89 


41172.81 


. , 39566.57 


Employment ratio. 
Spring 1977 


12.42 


11.62 


10.6f' 




13.76 


11.07 


. -..^ . 9»36'''':^ 
. 34.65 % 


Employment ratio. 
Summer 1977 


.35.50 


35.53 


35. U ; 




' 36.64 


35.33 


^ployment ratio, 
rail 1977 


19.20 


18.10 


17,00 


"■'■v:^ 16.41 


20.74 


17.41 


• 16.21 V 


H - ■ 


475 


462 


L 


357 


433 


425 


319 



Table B5.3. Program Effecto on Employment Ratjoa, Separately by Period^ for Cincinnati/LoulBville (Table 5.5) ; 

OLS Coefficientb and Pilot Site Means 





' FaiT" 


Spring 


fall 


Spring 




Summer 


S\smner 




— 1978 


1979 


1979 


1980 




1979 


1980 


Coefficienta 


(t-stati8tics)i 
















~*841.38 


-1114. 02 


' -318-26 


-508.66 


-223-27 


-862.60 


367.64 




(-3.13) 


(-3.50) 


(-0-74) 


(-0.96) 


(-0-73) 


(-2.12) 


(0.51) 




15. 87 


18-00 


17. 13 


16.55 


10.70 , 


9. 08 


-^"^ 11.05 




(6.49?^ ^ 


> (6.99) 


(6.06) 


(5.56) 


(4.13) 


(3.17) 


(3.28) 




1.60 


0.77 


3.76 


1.65 


: > 4.78 


- 2. 16 


1-43 




. (0.37) 


(0.17) 


(0.74) 


(0.30) 


- ' . (1-05) 


(-0.42) 


<0-24) 


Black male 


0.00 


0.00 


o.oo 


■ 0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


<-) 


(-) 


<-> 


Hispanic male 


- 29.98 


- 8.91 


.0.88 


- 18.69 


<- 26.90 


7. 13 


> 31.66 




(-1-34) 


(-0.39) 


(0.04) 


(-0.78) 


(-1.20) 


(0.29) 


(-1.07) 


White female 


-* 5.94 


8.72 


- 2.89 


- 4-94 


- 10.82 


- 14.45 


- 1.72 




(-1-52) 


(-2.11) 


(-0.65) 


(-1-04* 


(-2.64) ' 


(-3-17) 


(-0.33) 


Black female 


- 4.69 


6.84 


- 12.37 


- 11.34 


- 6.68 


- 12.01 


- 7.58 




(-1.80) 


(-2.41) 


(-3.99) 


(-3.47) 


(-2.32) 


(-3.84) 


(-2.11) 


lllanjinir* f^BiAls 


- 1.49 


0.74 


- 3. 11 


0.08 


22.60 


11.39 


- 5.06 


(-0.08) 


(0.04) 


(-0.13) 


(0.00) . : 


(0.82) , 


(0.54) 


(-0.21) 


A^e (months) 


8.10 ^■ 


... 10.84 


3.32 


5.47 


2-25 


8-69 


- 3.08 


(3^14) 


(3.51) 


(0.78) 


(1-04) 


(0.78) 


(2.18) 


(-0.42) 


Age squared 


* 0*02 


0.03 


- 0.01 


- 0.01 


- 0.01 


- 0.02 


0.01 




(-3.09) 


(-3.46) 


(-0.77) 


(-1.07) 


(-0.77) ^ 


(-2.16) 


(0.38) 


finployment ratio* 


0.11 


0.03 


- 0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


- 0 . 07 


0.03 


Spring 1977 


(1-92) 


(0.44) 


(-0.10) 


(0.10) 


(0.24) 


(-0.91) 


(0.31) 


Dnployment ratio / 


0.12 


0.15 


- 0.00 


0.04 


0.15 


0.08 


- 0.01 


summer 1977 


(3.10) 


(3.83) 


(-0.08) 


(0.84) 


(3-86) 


(1-81) 


(-0.14) 


Employment ratio « 


0.06 


0.11 


0. 16 


0.14 


0.05 


0. 11 


0.18 


rail 1977 


(1-24) 


(2.05) 


(2.58) 


(2.04) 


(0.94) 


(1-75) 


(2.32) 


r2 


.100 


.116 


.075 ' 


.072 


.075 


.053 


.046 


N 


1085 


1054 


881 


833 


976 


957 


711 



Pilot Site Means I 



White BSle 


. 064 


.065 


r063 


. 059 


.062 


.062 


.056 


Black male 


.369 


.372 


.390 


.393 


.370 


.385 


.400 


Hispanic male 


-0C)3 


.003 


- .004 


.004 


.003 


.003 


.002 


'^H-^ f«male 


.099 


.094 ' 




■ .092 


,099 


.093 


.089 


3U'<r«' 2f«male 


.460 


.401 


« ^iv^ 




: .464 


.452 


.449 


Hispanic female 


*005 


.005 


.004 


.004 


.002 


.005 


.004 


Age (months) 


204.60 


203.77 


200. B4 


' 199.51 




202.33 


198. 10 


Age squared 


42038.94 


41681.7f^ 


40468.90 


39913.66 




41077.84 


39331.57 


Efiiployment ratio / 
Spring 1977 


9.08 


8.93 


7.92 


7*88 


10.80 


B. 18 


7.10 


finployment ratio / 
SUBBisr 1977 


26.38 


26. 7f 


.Jyy\ 24.66 
Vv 


24.08 • 


28-45 


25.35 


24.53 


lAiployment ratio « 
fall 1977 


12.42 


12.17 


10.85 


10.19 


.14*70 


11.28 


' 9-71 


H 


658 


649 


541 


509 


577 


600 


461 




Table B5.4. 


o^^«^-«. v^fmnfm nn nanloviMnt RatiOB- SkUC^telv by Period, 


for Ealtimore/Cleveland (Table 


5.5)t 








0L5 


Coef ficier«^t!ii r<i\A Pilot Site 


tieans 










Fall 

1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


'//?j.ring ■ 
' 1980 


Summer 
1978 


Sunoer 
1979 


■ . . I Sisamer ■ ' 
, , * 1980 




Coefficients 


(fstatistica) X 
















Conatant 


-2047*62 
(-7.42) 


-1442.51 
(-4.65) 


70.09 
(0.16) 


-627.12 
(-1.25) 


■.'1699. 1U-V ■ 
(-5*32) 


-365.31 
(-1.02) 


-1167.86 . 

(-1.86) ; 


Pilot dumny 


27. 17 
(9.27) 


32.44 
(10.65) 


19.07 
(5.64) 


19.11 
(5.54) 


13.80 
(4.45) 


> 12.23 
(3.99) 


7.97 
(2.29) 




White male 


0* 10 
(0,01) 


7.56 
(1.03) 


11.68 
(1-47) 


13.22 
(1.64) 


- 6.06 
(-0.79) 


6.61 
(1.16) 


4.14 

' (0.51) 




Black mal« 


0.00 

■ i") ii 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-> 


0.00 

(-> 


.:. {-> 


0.00 
(-) 




Hispanic male 


'If' 

. 4,10''*"^'' 
(-0.26)^ 


- 0.71 
(-0.05) 


4.01 
(0.24) 


2.26 
(0.13) 


- 3.76 
(-0.26) . 


- 20.91 
(-1.35) 


5.66 
(0.34) 




White female 


. 5,65 
(-0.64) 


- 11.46 - 9.99 
(-1.66) (-1-29) 


- 6.25 
(-0.78) 


- 9.67 
(-1.35) 


- 27.64 
(-3.77) 


3.51 
(0.43) 




Black female 


0.45 
(0.16) 


3.54 - 2.75 
(1.36) (-0.94) 


- 3.24 
(-1.09)^ 


- 0.57 
(-0.21) 


- 2.25 
(-0.65) 


- 9.77 
(-3.20) 




Hispanic female 


- 7.41 
(-0.46) 


4.66 - 14.26 
(-0.26) (-0.64) 


23.01 
(-1.25) 


4.36 
(0.24) 


- 3.10 
(-0.19) 


- 20.75 
(-1.06) 




Age (month) 


19.54 
(7.37) 


14.03 
(4.66) 


0.03 
(0.01) 


7.08 
(1.42) 


16.51 
(5.47) 


4.55 
(1.23) 


12.56 . 
(1.99) 




Age squared 


- 0.05 
(-7.24) 


0.03 - 0.00 
(-4.61) (-0.11) 


- 0.02 
(-1.53) 


- 0.04 
(-5.52) 


- 0.01 
(-1.34) 


- .0.03 f- 
(-2.05) 




Dnployment ratio. 
Spring 1977 


- 0.09 
(-1.26) 


0.03 - 0.14 
(0.40) (-1.51) 


- 0.09 
(-0.59) 


- 0.01 
(-0.13) 


- 0.10 • 
(-1.23) 


- 0.03 

I— U . JU 1 




Dnployment ratio # 
Summer 1977 


0.05 
(1.33) 


0.03 
(0.86) 


0.05 
(1.20) 


o.os 

(1.01) 


0. 16 
(4.42) 


0.09 ' 
(2.35) 


0. 06 
(1.25) 




Dnployment ratio » 
rail 1977 


0.06 
(1.12) 


0.06 • 
(0.97) 


0. 11 
(1.60) 


0. 14 
(1.66) 

t 


0.02 
(0.43) 


0.06 
(0.91) 


0.04 

"in * 

1 U . i 






' .114 


.110 


.046 


.053 ■ 


.063 


.043 


■ .032 




N 


.1299 


1279 


1037 


992 


1170 


1204 






Pilot Site Means: 




















.016 - 


- .023 




.020 


.019 _ 


^[ ■« 023 




White male 


- .019 - 














Black male 




.421 


.433 


.436 


.421 


.422 


.430 




Hispanic male 


.006 


.006 


.005 


.005 


.007 


.005 


a 006 




White female 


.02B 


r027 


.023 


.029 


.028 


. 025 


.027 




Black female 


,520 


.524 


.505 


.503 - 


.521 


.525 


.509 




Hispanic female 


,005 


.004 


.005 


.005 


.003 


.004 


.005 




Age (months) - 


205.42 


203.95 


200.53 


199.50 


206.76 


2C2.61 


1 u*? « 

, 1 jf / f TTt 




Age squared 


42367.41 


41765.09 40343. 6G 


39912.53 


43757.43 


41193.20 


;^9138.S6 




Employment ratio. 
Spring 1977 


4.25 


'3.62 


3.19 


2.97 


4.72 


3.70 


■■2.56.- 




Employment ratio* 
■ Sumner 1977 


19.79 


19.68 i 




17.03 


20.60 


19.48 


. / - A>:i6!;6^v 




Employment ratio, 
rail 1977 


7.70 


7.18 j 


6.08 


5.36 


6.76 


7.07 


'# .'■ ..- : 4.?5 -- 






1002 


986 




7S9 


894 


926 


664 





\ 



er|c 



Table B5.5. 


Program Effects 


on Employment Ratios* Separately by Period, 


for Mississippi Pilot/Control i 


(Table 5.5) s : 








OLS Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 








Fall 
197B 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Summer 
1978 


Summer 
1979 


SuBsser 
1980 


Coefficients 


(t*statistics) : 










■ 




Constant 


-1172.22 
(-3.50) 


-953.43 
• (-2.60) 


-526.28 
(-1.00) 


-110.53 
(-0.17) 


431.92 
(1.03) 


-849.57 
(-1.68) 


-874.65 
(—1.00) 


Pilot duousy 


19.79 
(6.95) 


20.96 
(7.20) 


13.61 
(3.82) 


16.14 
(4.42) 


11.82 
(3.76) 


12.31 
(3.64) 


' 9.59 


Vlhite male 


21. IB 
( 3 . 66) 


21. B7 
(3.67) 


1.40 
(0.19)^ 


(i.25) 


12.36 
(1.90) 


8.05 
(1.14) 


15.33 

' f 1 . B7 1 

.1 1 a D f i 


Black OA} « 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


n nn 
(-) 


0. 00 < 
■ 1-1 


VOiite fecsale 


S.BO 
(—0.66) 


- 7.6B 
(-1.30) 


- 13.55 
(-1.77) 


- 14.39 
(-1.77) 


- 4.63 
(-0.72) 


— 23*85 
(-3.22) 


- 13 .42 

(-1.32). 


Black feinal4( 


- 6.16 
(-2.13) 


- 6 . 52 
(-2.20) 


- 9.86 
(-2.74) 


- 8.39 
(-2.28) 


- 8.85 
(-2.77) 


— 13.32 
(-3.85) 


- 17.75 : 
f— a. 07 1 


Age (months) 


10.99 
(3.40) 


9«00 
(2.52) 


5.21 
(1.00) 


1.10 
^ (0.17) 


- 4.27 
(-1.07) 


8.32 
(1.67) 


8.61 ; 
" ( 0 .98 ) 


Age squared 


0.03 
(-3.25) 


. 0.02 
(-2.40) 


- 0.01 
(-0.95) 


- 0.00 
(-0.13) 


0.01 
(1.17) 


- 0.02 
(-1-59) 


— 0 . 02 
(-0.91) 


Dnployment ratio, 
Spring 1977 


- 0.09 
(-0.93) 


- 0.07 
, (-0.72) 


- 0.01 
(-0.06) 


0.15 
(0.98) 


- 0.26 
(-2.59) 


0. 02 
(0*15) 


. ■ 0.07 


'Employment ratio, 
Summer 1977 


0.03 
(0.54) 


0.06 
(1.18) 


0.01 
(0.23) 


0.04 
(0.56) 


0.15 
(2.83) 


0.06 
(1.29) 


0. 11 
(1.55) 


Qnployment ratio, 
Pall 1977 


0.15 
(1.99) 


0.08 
(1.00) 


0.05 
(0.44). 


- 0.01 
(-0.06) 


0.13 
(1.54) 


— 0*10 
(-1.08) 


- 0.08 ' 
(—0.68) 




.129 


.120 


.050 


.064 


' .080 


.079 


. 110 , 


N 




800 


0^3 


580 


704 . 


645 


390 


Pilot Site Means: 














White male 


.070 


.070 


.072 , 


',072 


.067 


.071 


.087 


Black male 


• 44B 


.41^5 


.472 


.469 


.445 


.476 


.523 


White female 


.064 


. 064 . 


.058 


.051 


.065 


.056 


.046 


Black female 


• 416 


.411 


.398 


^408 


.423 


.397 


•344 


Age (months) 


203.63 


202.57 


199.86 


198.58 


206.22 


200.38 


197. BO J 


Age arjuared 


41623. B3 


41178.28 


40066.44 


39536.31 


42664.76 


r 40281.12 


3921l&-^5 


Employment r^Uio, 
Spring 1977 


3.88 


3.70 


2.79 


2.23 


4.25 




■ 'i'' ' 2-23 . 


Qnployment ratio, 
Summer 1977 


12.30 


12.10 


10.70 


9.58 


12.39 


11.27 


11.53 


Onployment ritio. 
Fall 1977 


5.65 


5.28 


4.85 


4.27 


6.12 


5.16 • 


5.11 


N 


517 


516 


400 


375 


449 


411 


■:24i,' 



ERIC 





Effects on 


vmr^^aynmntL Ratios of Private Sector Eanlovnent Ratios 


(Table 5.6): 










OLS Coefficients 


and Pilot Site 


Means 








Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


raxx 
• 1979 


^980^ ' 


SusBier 
1978 


Smnmcr 
1979 


Sumner 
1980 


Coefficients 


(t-stati8tics)i 














Constant 


.-389.03 , 
(-3.28) 


-143.09 
(-1.02) 


108.09 
(0.51) 


-108.95 
(-0.43) 


-182'.48 


-30.69 
(-0.16) 


. -293. 19 
(-0.83) 


Pilot duauny 


3.62 4.56 

(3.22) (3.86) 


3.22' 
(2.24) 


i=^.61 

1^.411 , 


0.93 
(0.77) 


- 0.09 
(-0.07) 


4.32 
(2.51) 


White nale 


13.02 
(5.73) 


15.05 
(6.30) 


' '12.41 
(4.33) 


13.99 


13.65 
(5.64) 


14.68 
(5.33) 


15.27 
(4.46) 


Black male 


-0.00 

(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
, (") 


0.00 
11 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0. 00 j 

. (-> ; ^ 

18.57 ■ 
(5.01) 


Hispanic sale 


15.63 
(6.23) 


18.89 
(7.18) 


20.10 
(6.33) 


18.83 
(5,75) 


^..18.39 
(6.92) 


20.04 
(6.72) 


White female 


4.2B 
(2.06) 


2.64 
(1.20) 


0.42 
f n 1^1 

(U > 13 1 


1.11 
(0.39) 


1 . 09 
(0.50) 


- 1.07 
(-0.42) 


4.13 
(1.26) 


Black female 


- 4.33 
(-3.65) 


- 5.08 
(-4.09) 


- 9.05 


- 10.07 - 
(-6.40) 


- 4 . 39 
(-3.45) 


- 8.95 
(-6.29) 


- 11 .91 
(-6.63) 


Hispanic female 


0.88 
(0.37) 


2.61 
(1.04) 


- 1.57 
(-0.52) 


- 2.78 
(-0.89) 


1.49 
(0.57) 


- 0.28 • 
(-0.10) 


- 4.46 
(-1.31) 


Age (months) 


3.60 
(3.15) 


1.27 
(0.94) 


- 1.05 
(-0.50) 


1.15 
(0.46) 


1.68 
(1.27) 


0. 31 
(0.17) 


3.11 
(0.88) 


Age squared 


- 0.01 
(-2.93) 


- 0.00 . 
(-0.76) 


0.00 
(0.58) 


- 0.00 
(-0.40) 


- 0.00 
(-1.14) 


- 0.00 
(-0.05) 


- 0.01 
(-0.86) 


Private sector 
employment ratiOf 


0.05 
(1.61) 


0.07 
(2.18) 


0.00 
(0.06) 


0.02 
(0.51) 


- 0.02 
(-0.61) 


- 0.02 . 
(-0.62) 


. 0. 00 
(l.OlO 



Spring 1977 

Private 'lector 
employment ratio # 
Summer 1977 

3^J^^t<iVe sector ^ 
;s$.^>lifif'/ment ratio, 
fall 1977 — ^ 



0.05 
(2.30) 



0.16 
(6.06) 



0.03 
(1.42) 



0. 18 
(6.44) 



0.05 
(1.69) 

0. 16 
(4.39) 



0.08 
(2.'«8) 



0.14 
(3.51) 



0.10 
(4.25) 



0.20 
(7.32) 



0.05 
(1.77) 



0.17 
(4.96) 



193 



264 



0.09 
(2.49) 

0.09 
(1.99) 



r2 


.095 


.097 


.073 


.075 


.107 


.078 


v.>7 .077 


N 


3840 


3759 


3037 


2890 


3428 


3377 


^^^^^2403 


Pilot Site Means: 














White male 


.048 


.048 


.051 


.048 


- -.048 


.048 


.047 


Black male 


.368 


.372 


.383 


.383 


.365 . 


.375 


.387 ' 


Hispanic male 


.050 


.048 


.049 


.050 


.051 


.050 


.052 


White female 


.061 


.060 


.057 


.056 


.063 


.057 


-053 


Black female 


.418 


.419 


.403 


.406 


.420 


.414 


.398 . 


Hispanic female 


^.,055 


•053 


.057 


.057 


.053 . 


.056 


■ '.063 • V; 


Age (months) 


— 204.87 


203.62 


200.59 


199.48 


207.99 


202.14 


197.99 


Age squared 


42154.15 


41621.92 


40362.37, 


39901.23 


43429^01 


41001.52 


39282.71 -V 


Private sector 


5.48 


5.07 


4.41 


4.20 


^6.24 


4.67 


..-•.4.01 


employment - ratio , 
















Spring 1977 










'. ',■ ■ /; ■ 




• ' •9.67 ■ / 


Private SQctor 


10.62 


10.35 


9.76 


9.26 


'11.35 ''. - V^ 


9.93 


employment ratio. 
















Summer 1977 














■ 6. 11 . ':...;'■ •/ 


Private sector 


7.72 


7.16 


6.66 


6. 18 


8.77 


;/'<S.93 


employment ratio. 
















Vmll 1977 
















M •' 


2652 


2605 . 


2107 


2000 


2353 


2362 



Table B5.7. Program Effects on Bnployment Ratioc of Public Sector Eteployoent Rtttios (Table 5.6) > 

OLS Coefficientg and Pilot Site Meana 





Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


1980 


1978 


1979 


OUOIDIC] 

1980 


Coefficients 


(t-statistics) s 














Constant 


-840.30 
(-6.74) 


-929.67 
. (-6.32) 


-214.79 
(-1.17) 


-307.56 
(-1.39) 


-480.62 
(-3.19) 


-625.31 
(-3.36) 


-87.5! 
(-0.3 


Pilot dumny 


17.45 
(14.86) 


18.26 
(14.76) 


12.25 
(9.79) 


12.12 
(9.29) 


12.. '40 
(10.41) 

\ y 

- 11.92 
(-4.62) 


10.77 
(7.98) 




White male 


- 7.42 

(-3e15J 


- 7.55 
(-3.03) 


- 8.67 
(-3.51) 


- 8.39 
(-3.20) 


- 13.74 
(-5.08) 


: -nib; 

•(-4.0' 


lilsrlc faal<3 


o.oo 

(-) ^ • 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


' 0.00 

(-) . 


. • O.0( 

.":■'■.-■/■ 


Hispanic nale 


- 8.77 
(-3.37) 


- 5.33 
(-1.93) 


- 7.60 
(-2.75) 


- 7.81 
(-2.74) 


- 10.69 
(-3.75): 


- 12.42 
(-4.21) 


- 9^71 
' (-3.3; 


t, , Whiite female 


- 9.00 
(-4.11) 


- 9.54 
(-4.11) 


- 7.62 
• (-3.21) 


- 7.61 
(-3.06) 


- 11.70 
(-4.91) 


- 15.11 
(-5.88) ' 


. - 8.7 
:J-3-3 


Slack fenale 


2.39 
(1-92) 


3.63 
(2.79) 


2.97 
(2.26) 


.4.42 
(3-22) 


0.72 
(0.53) 


'2.09 
(1.48) 


2.6- 
(1.8! 


Hispanic female 


- 4.66 
(-1.88) 


- 4.67 
(-1.77) 


- 7.72 
(-2.96) 


- 5.29 
(-1.94) 


- 3 . 20 
(-1.14) 


- 8. 11 
(-2.87) 


-6.0; 

(-2.2 


Age (months) 


8.11 
(6.77) 


9.15 
(6.41) 


2.44 
(1.34) 


3.44 
(1.56) 


4.84 
(3.40) 


6.55 . 
(3.59) 


1.2: 

(0.4 


Age squared 


- 0.02 
(-6.77) 


- 0.02 
(-6.48) 


- 0.01 
(-1.49) 


- 0.01 
(-1 .70) 


- 0.01 
(-3.54) 


- Oi02 
(-3.76) -• 


- 0.01 

(—0.5; 


Public sector 
employment ration 
Spring 1977 


- 0.01 
(-0.09) 


- 0.06 ^ 
(-1.00) 


- 0.15 
(-2.31) 


- 0.06 
(-0.85) 


- 0.12 
(-1.89) 


- 0. 12 
(-1.66) 


.0.0! 
. (0.6' 


Public sector 
employment ratio^ 
Summer 1977 


0.14 
(6.34) 


0.11 
(4.73) 


0.05 
(2.37) 


0.04 
( 1 . 88 ) 


0.22.,, 
(9 .52)'v 


0.11 
(4.64) 


0.0' 
(1.71 


Public sector 
employment ration 
Pall 1977 


0.04 
(0.93) 


0.12 
. (2.63) 


0.05 
(0.98) 


0.02 . 
(0.45) 


■ 0.04 
(0.98) 


0.08 
(1.53) 


0.0 
(0.2< 




.098 


.096 


.064 


.065 


.095 


.072 


"': .04 




384Q 


3759 . 


3037 


2890 


3428 


3377 y- 


- 24 o; 


















Pilot Site Means: 














White male 


.048 


.048 


.051 


.048 


.048 


.048 


.04' 


Black Mle 


.368 


.372 


.383 


.383. 


.365 


-375 . 


.38: 


Hispanic male 


.050 


• 048 


.049 


.050 


.051 


.050 


.05: 


. ' White female 


.061 


.060 


.057 


.056 


.063 


.057 


.05; 


Black female 


.418 


.419 


.403 ' 


.406 


.420 


.414 


.391 


-Hispanic female 


.055 


.053 


.057 


.057 


.053 


.056 


;.06; 


Age (months) 


204.87 


703.62 


200.59 


199.48 


207.99 


202.14 


197. 9< 


Age squared ' j 


421541 15 


41621.92 


40362,37 


39901.23 


43429.01 


41001.52 


39282. 7 


Public sector 
employsent ratio , 
Spring 1977 

Public sector 
employment xatio, 
Sumner 1977 


, 1 . 36 
12. 17 


1 • 35 
12.35 


1 .23 ' 
11.32 


•1,11 .y^v,^r 

11.34 


* 1 .54 

12.56 r-. 


1.36 
12.47 "-N/^ 


i.o; 

11.7* 


Public sector 
employment ratio, 
Fall 1977 


2.01 . ; i 


2.78 


2.34 


2.17 


3.15 


2.74 


2.2; 


W . 


2652 


. 2605 




2000 


2353 


• 2362 


V 168! 






. O brr 


' \ ^ 


194 „ 




... Ct . • . • 



















OLS Coaffieianta 


and Pilot Sita 


Maana 








• Fall 
1978 . 


Spring 
1979 


. Fall:- 
1979 


, Spring ' 
-1980 * 


Suoaar 

1978 


Staaar 

1979 


SVBsar . ' 
1980 ; 




(fvtAtiatica) 1 














Content; 


-1005.07 
(-1.55) 


-617.88 
(-0.81) 


-1783.15 
(-1.58) 


-261.21 
(-0.18) 


-168.93 
(-0.22) 


-299.54 
(-0.32) 


761.75 
(0.37) 


Filot dimmr 


16.63 
(2.99) 


12.29 
(2.14) 


3.62 
(0.57) 


15.06 
(2.33) 


9.81 
(1.64) 


- 3.03 

(-0.50); 


6.45 . 
(0.90) 


A9« (months) 


9.61 
(1.54) 


5.95 
(0.80) 


17.31 
^(1.57) 


2.06 
(0.14) 


2.08 . 
(0.29) 


3.08 
(0.33) 


- 7.*4 . 
(-0.37) . 


kg* •qOAXSd 


0.02 
(-1.50) 


- 0.01 
(-0.76) 


- 0.04 
(-1.52) 


- 0.00 


- 0.01 
(-0.32) 


. - 0.01 
(-0.30) 


(e*39) 


BaployMnt ratio. 
Spring 1977 


- 0.09 
(-0.9«) 


- 0.01 
(-0.06) 


- 0.03 • 
(-0.27) 


.*09 • 
(-0.78) 


- 0.16 
(-1.67) 


. 0.04 
(0.35) 


- 0.06 
(-0.39) 


BaployMnt ratio. 
Suwr 1977 


0.11 
(1.34) 


0.21 
(2.33) 


0.04-r~- 
(0.36) 


0.28 
(2.76) 


0. 15 
(1.66) 


0.06 
(0.63) 


0.19 
(1.67) 


bployMnt ratio. 
r«ll 1977 


0.23 
(2.62) 


0.11 
(1.22) 


0.22 
(2.12) 


0. 10 
(0.91) 


0.26 
(2.88) 


0.11 
(1.14) 


0.17 
(1.48) . 




.107 


.096 


.079 


.13S 


.081 


. .042 


.077 


It 


239 • 


232 


194 


178 


217 


.206 


149 


' Pilot Sit« Maanst 














A9« (»ontha) 


204*90 


204.23 


201.93 


199.77 


207.55 


202.98 


198.37 


A9« squarad 


421S7«1S . 


41882.69 


40921.65 


40016.17 


43246.03 " 


41363.23 


39433.78 7^-: 


ItaployMnt ratio* 
Spring 1977 
CaployMnt ratio* 
8um«r 1977 , 


18. 4« 
30.19 


17.85 
29.64 


16.40 

28«53 


13.91 
26.70 


22.34 
32.45 


17.28 
28.69 


14.59 
29.06 V 


Ij^jpioymant ratio, 
r*ll 1977 


21^61 


20.99 


22.39 


18.99 


24.73 


22.52 


20.82' 


V 


^127 


126 


107 


. «« 


114 


113 


79 


Tabla B5.9. Procraa 


Zf facta on 


EmployMnt Ratioaf 


SaparatalY by Pariod, for Black Kalaa (Tahla 5.7) t 










OLS Cowfficianta 


and Pilot Sita 


Maana - 








Fall 

1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring *^ * S^mmmr 
1980 1978 


Suaoar 
1979 


Suaaar 
1980 


Co«fflcl«nts 


(t-«tAti«tiC«) t 














Conatant 


-1212.70 
(-4.51) 


-1135.62 
(-3.76) 


388.65 
(0.96) 


-195.86 
(-0.41) 


-415.02 
(-1.36) 


-587.74 
(-1.57) • 


' -605.88 
(-0.97) 


. Pilot duny 


22.60 
(8.90) 


. 25.41 
(9.84) 


18.92 
(6.50) 


' 19.72 14.54 
(6.61) (5.37) 


llti^ 
(4.M) 


" • to. 45 ' 
{2.29} 


Aqm (aontha) 


11.40 
(4.40) 


10.79 
^ (3.68) 


- 3.72 
(-0.93) 


2.26 ' 
(0.40) 


3.95 
(1.37) 


5.98 
(1.M) 


6.43 
(1.02) 


A9« squar«d 


0.03 
(-4.23) 


0.03 
(-3.54) 


0.01 
(0.95) 


0.01 , . , 
(-0.49) 


...... - 0.01 — 

(-1.29) 


~ --.^0.01—- 

(-1.60) 


- 0.02 ^- - 
(-1.02) ,\ 


bploymant ratio. 
Spring 1977 


0.06 
(1.07) 


0.06 
(0.9O) 


- 0.07 
(-0.94) 


- 0.12 
(-1.55) 


- o.oo . 

(-0.O4) 


. - 0.12 
(-1.74) 


- 0.10 
(-1.27) 


bployMnt ratio* 
Suaaar 1977 


0.06 
(1.67) 


0.06 
(1.77) 


0.03 
(0.70) 


0.03 
(0.77) 


0.14 
(3.68) 


0.09 
(2.51) 


- 0.01 

(-0.10) 


' fiaployvant ratio* 
Fall 1977 


0.03 
(0.57) 


0.03 
(0.53) 


0.11 
(1.64) 


■■-^}.u ■ . . 

i'3.00) 


- 0.02 
(-0.31) 


0.07 
(1.26) 


0.18 
(2.43) 


\? 


.096 


.100 


.043 


.045 


.045 


.026 


_ .021 




^349 


1331 


1121 . 


1067 


> _:1208 


1226 


903 


Pilot 8it« Haansi : 














Ag* (aontha) 


-7Q.4.62 


203.67 


200.58 


199.50 


208.07 


. 202.09 


197.76 




^42048.72 


41645.89 


40359.41 


39909.77 


43460.84 


40982.67 


39192.77 • 


fiaployMnt ratio* 
Spring 1977 . 


8.19 


7.86 


6.74 


6.56 


9.19 "7 


r^-r^. . . 7.3C 


6.24 


CvployMnt ratio* 


28.02 


27.65 


24.89 


24.17 


29.33 


26.45 


23.21 


teployaiuit ratio f 
rail 1977. 


11.81 


11.14 


. 9.66 


9.04 


13.66 


10.63 


8.58 


' w , 


975 


967 


' 807 .,■ •■ 


76B . 


858 


887 : 


■...•.653 



19,5 









OLS CMffieianta 


and Pilot Sita 


Haaaa 








rmXX 
* 1978 


Spring 
1979 


■ . rail'. • 

1979. 


Spring 
.1980 


1978 


. SUBsar 
1979 


' ' Suaaar 
1980 


Coaffleianea 


(t-at«tiatiea)i 














Con«CAac 


-279.45 
(-0.38) 


68.83 
(0.09) 


70.95 
(0.05) 


—1032. 87 . 
(-0.64) 


120. 14 . 


-17. 61 
(-0.02) 


-1056.41 
(-0.48) 


Plloe dtMMf 


- 0.36 
(-0.05) 


3.08 
(0.45) 


6.65 ; 
(0.82) 


. 4. 19 
(0.49) 


3^15 

(0.44)—' - 


^.60 
(-0.22) 


13.69 •' ' - 
, > (1.55) 


A9« (aoacha) 


2.50 
(0.36) 


- 0.67 
(-0.09) 


• 0.05 . ' 
(-0.00) 


10.68 
(0.68) - 


— 0.95 ■ - 
(-0.12) 


0.46 

(0.05) 


— 11 .69 

(0.53) i 




- o.oo 

(-0.28) 


0.00 
(0.14) 


-0.00 
(-0.02) 


(-0.70) 


(0.14) 


- 0.00 
(-0.02) 


0.03 
(-0.57) 


tapIoyMnc ratio. 
Spring 1977 


0.09 
(0.71) 


0.06 
(0.53) 


. • 0*03 
(-0.23) 


— 0.03 
(-0*19) 


— ' 0.06 
(-0.48) 


— 0.06 
(-0.49) 


. 0.08 
(0.56) 


KaployMBC ratio, 
Sunar 1977. 


0.06 
(0.67) 


0.12 
(1.331 


0. 17 
(1.59) 


0 . 16 
(1.51) 


0.1/ 
(1.80) 


' 0. 14 
(1.46)^ 


0. 13 

(1.23) 


fiiployMac ratio, 
rail 1977 


- 0.05 
(-0.46) 


0.07 
(0.65) 


U.10 
(0.78) 


- 0.02 
(-0. 18) K 


-.^ 0.02 
(0.19) 


: 0.08 


0.00 *f 
(0.01 )' 


R V 


.052 ' . 


.067 , • 


.037 


' . .022 


.035 


.029 


• 054 


H - 


188 


180 — .* 


148 




169 


163 


121 * 


Pilot Sits Maanflt 














Aga (Boncha) 


207.77 


206.03 


202.49 


202*14 


209.84 


.204*25 


199.76 


Aga aquArad 


43371.36 


42623.95 


41124.02 


■40976*60 • 


44211.43 


41859.94 


39992.08 


t&ploymanc ratio. 
Spring 1977 


1ft. 11 


16.76 


13*41 


' 1 2* 54 


19.30 


14.65 


:•■„' 13.78 - 


fiiployMnt ratio, 
Suaaar 1977 


39.49 


30.89 


36*70 


35. 64 


42.10 


'38.17 ; 


35.51 ..i' 


ZjiployTMnt ratio, 
fall 1977 


24.16 


21.83 


2C*46 


20.08 


. 26.46 


20.87 ' - 


20. 23 . ' 


H 


132 


126 


103 


100 


120 


117 


87 



TAbla b5.11. Pro<?raa Kffacta art teplovaanc lUtioa, Saparatalv by pariod, for Whif FaMlaa ( Tabla 5.7) i 
" OLS Co^gfielTita and Pilot Sita Maana 



rail spring * rail Spring Sunar Su^ai 

1978 1979 1979 1980 1978 1979 



Coaf fieianta ( t-atatl«tiea) i 



Conatane . 


-41.29 
(-0.08) 


-506.66 
(-0.87) 


916*55 
(1*13) 


-222.08 
(-0.24) 


-106.84 
(-0.18) 


-499.96 
(-0.67) 


-1329.28 
(-0.97) . 




Pilot duBsy 


6.22 
(1.34) 


7.08 
(1.56) 


- 1*01 
(-0.18) 


2.56 
(0*43) 


- 0.24 
(-0.05) 


: T.71 
(0.33) 


2.27 
(0.32) 




Ag« (nontha) 


0.50 
(0.10) 


5*06 
(0.91) 


- 8*92 
(-1*12) 


2.75 
(0*30) 


1.01 
(0.18) 


5.17 
(0.71) 


14.24 

(1.03) 




Aga aquarad : 


rr- 0.00 
(-0.08) 


— — «- 0*01 - - 
(-0.91) 


0.02 — 

(1*13) 


-0.01 - 

(-0.33) 


. .. _...„ 0.00 — 
(-0.15) 


0.01 

(-0.72) 


. ..- . 0.04 . 
(-1.06) 




Qiploymant ratio. 

Spring 1977 . 


0.13 
(1.12) 


0*01 
(0.10) 


- 0*01 
(-0*05) 


0*43 
(2.35) 


0.06 
(0.56) 


0.11 . 
(0.79) 


0.52 
(2.35) 




Eaployaanc ratio, 
Sunaar 1977 


- 0. 10 
(-1.20) 


- 0*05 
(-0.5S) 


0*01 
(0*10) 


0*14 
(1*29) 


0.06 
(0.71) 


- 0. 10 
(-1.14) 


0.09 
(-0.61) 




Saplovnant ratio, 
Fall 1977 


0.27 
(2.67) 


0.47 
(4*75) 


0*26 
(1*70) 


- 0*21 
(-1*22) 


0.26 
(2.59) 


0.38 
(3.19) 


- 0.03 

; (-0*17) 






.064 


.125 ^ 


*034 


*Q46 


.094 


.072 


.052 




N 


'Bd6 


274 


213 


201 


263 


233 


160 


f - 


Pilot Sita Maana 1 
















Aga (Mentha) 


207 


205.86 


201*98 


. 200.52 


210.00 


203.91 


« 197.64 




Aga aquarad / 


43108.31 


42558*03 


40940*10 


403:17. 84 


44294.19 

■ ' . ,■(.', 


41728.63 


39141.24 . 




Eaploynant ratio. 
Spring 1977 


10.41 


9.19 


8*31 


7.70 


12.13 

■ I . : 


8.13 


r 6. 18 




BsployMnt ratio. 
Sowar 1977 


16.90 


15*73 


15.92 


14.51 


18.47 


15.96 


' 12.35 ' ,■ 




' ■ ,■• "i- 

Ikployaane r«tlo, 
rail 1977 : V 


12.94 


11.69 


■ 8.93 . , 


8.21 


14.62 


10.39 


"rV,- /■ 6.7l"''; 




H . 






120 •■ 


112 


■'. '^^^^ 1<8 


•■' , '134 


■ 'j'-:89 ; • 





ERIC 



ERIC 



■ ' ■ Tabl 


■ •B5.ia. Pro«>ra 


m Effaeta on 


tailovmant Xatioa, 


. S«o«ratalv bv Pariod/ for BlAck r< 


laulaa (Tabla 5.7) i 


1 • .■ 










And Pilot Sita 


Maana - . 








, 1971 


Spring 
1979 


,' rail 


Spring 
1960 . 


' - ' . SuoMr ' 
1978 


'' SuMar 
1979 


SUOMT ' 
1980 


Co«ff lei ants f t-at«tl atiea ) s 








' ■'/■-' .■ " '" 
. J 






Con«««at 


-1551.34 
(-<.62) 


-1272.28 
(<>4.67) 


-«76.43 
(-1.73) 


-755.22 
(-1.61) - 


•1160.40 
1-4.16) 


-849.37 
(-2.42) 


-2.78 
(-0.00) . 


rilot d»y 


27.71 
(12.48) 


30.04 . . 
(12.91) 


22.07 
. (8.31 ) 


19.25 
(6.98) 


19.76 
(6.23) 


17.03 
(6.62) 


. 10.20 ■ 
(3.33) 


A9« (nonthJi) 


. 14.84 
(6.58) 


12.46 
..; (4.71) 


7.24 V 
( 1.67 ) 


8.13 
(1.74) 


11.51 
(4.29) 


8.B7 
(2.57) 


0.59 
(0.10) 




0.04 
(-6.50) 


- 0.03 
(-4.71) 


- 0.02 
(-1.98) 


- 0.02 
(-1.83) 


- 0.03 
(-4.36) 


- 0.02 
(-2.65) 


-0.00 
(-0.15). 


^pIoyMnt ratio* 
Spring 1977 

CaployMnt ratio, 
SuflMr 1977 : 

biployMnt r*tio# 
fall 1977 


- 0. 11 
(-1.38) 

0.13 
(3.71) 

0.03 
(-0.52) 


- 0.11 
. (-1.24) 

0.12 
(3.52) 

0.06 .1] 
(1.05) J 


- 0.14 
(-1.39) 

0.07 
(1.69) 

0.03 
(0.521 


- 0.03 
(-0.27) 

0.04 

(1.03) 

0. 10 
(1.39) 


0.09 
(-1.08) 

0.23 ■ . 
(6-43) 

' ' u 
- 0.03 . • - 
(-0*52) 


- 0.17 
(-1.71) 

0.12 I 
(3.17) ' 

- 0.04 
(-0.56) 


-0.01 
(-0.0«) 

0. 10 
(2.12) 

-0.03 
(-0.33) . 


r2 


.121 


.113 


.06^ 


.055 


.084 


.047 


.020 


M "' ' 


1568 


1542 ' 


1192 


1140 


/ 1396 


1362 


925 



Pilot Sita M<ana i 

A9« (•ontha) 204.48 

Agm aquarad 41984.70 

bpIoyMnt ratio, 2.52 
Spring 1977 



Zteployvant ratio, 
SuBUMr 1977 

&aploy««nt ratio, 
fall 1977 



15.16 
5.50 



203.08 
41392.54 
2.33 

15.57 



. 200.01 
40125.23 
2.07 

14.13 



199.01 
3970a>04 
2.07 

14.14 

4.45 



207.46 
43200.34 
2.86 

15.66 

6.23 



201.67 
40a03>36 
2.25 

,15.73 



197.90 
39248- 67 
1.69 

14.89 

4.72 



H 


1109 


1092 


650 


811 


989 


978 


671 




B5.13» Proqi 


•am gffaeta on 


1 BBpIoyaant Ratioa, 


. Sahara talv by 


Pariod, for Hiaoanic famalaa (TPabla^ 


5.7^1 


Tabla 






OLS Coafficianta 


and Pilot Sita Maana 








Fall 

1978 


Spring 
1979 


fall 

1979 


, Spring 
1980 


SUBBOr 

1978 


SuBiar 

1979 


Svnnar 
1980 


Co*£f icianta ( t-at«tiatica ) i 


t 












Conatant - 


1317.14 
(-2.27) 


-1101.01 
. (-1.40) 


137.73 
(0.11) 


-203.14 
(-0.13) 


-710.32 
(-0.86) 


-1409.33 
(-1.35) 


-382^98 
/(-0.21) 


pilot duBvy 


14.91 
(2.49) 


11.97 
(1.89) 


- 4.96 
(-0.70) 


- 9.01 
(-1.23) 


25.47 
(3.58) 


5. 86 
(0.61) ' /V 


12.24 

(1.60). 


Aga (Biontha) . 


12.40 
(2.23) 


11.15 
(1.45) 


- 1.04 
(-0.09) 


2.52 
(0.16) 


6.92 
(0.89) 


14.63 
(1.42) 


- 4.28 
(0.23) 


Aqia'Vr**'"^ 


0.03 - 
(-2.18) 


- - 0.03 ■ 
(-U49) 


: 0.00 ' 
(0.08) 


. 0.01 
(-0.17) 


■ - - . 0.02 
(-O.90) 


-• 0.04 - 

(-1.47) 


- 0.01 .... 
(-0.25) 


ZBpIoyvant ratio. 
Spring 1977 


0.31 
(2.02) 


0. 12 
(0.77) 


0.05 
(0.24) 


0.09 
(0.43) 


0.14 
(0.66) 


0.11 
(0.62) 


0.39 
(1.86) 


l^ployvant ratio, 
SUBMr 1977 


0.17 
(1.96) 


0.22 
(2.40) 


■0.29 
(2.85) 


0.38 
(3.67) 


0.30 
(2.06) 


0.11 
(1.09) 


0.33 
(3.22) 


EBploymant ratio, - 0.02 
.. fall 1977 (-0.20) 


0.15 
(1.40) 


0.03 . 
(0.24) 


- O.06* 
(-0.46) 


- 0.03 

(-0«22) ; 


0.09 
(0.77) 

i 


- 0.09 
(-0.65) . 




M45 


.129 


.069 


.102 


.126 


.056 ' 


.145 


H ■ - ■ 


210 


200 


169 


160 


175 


184 


145 



Pilot Sita Maana I 
A9« (Montha) 204.41 
Aga aquarad 41976.11 
6.44 



toploymant ratio, 

Sprirg 1977 

Caployaant ratio, 
SUMr 1977 

ttploymant ratio, 
fall 1977 



30.63 
15.58 
: 147 



202.30 
41068.72 
5.71 

30.95 

15.07 

139 



. 200.53 
'40331.85 
4.57 

' 29.69 

• 12.55 

.120 r 



199.16 
39757.55 
4.01 

30.36 



113 



1S7 



207.94 
43411.09 
7.64 

33.29 



124 



2S8 



201.64 
40789.38 
5.58 

31.59 

14.81 

'*.^'^3 



198.47 
39476.25 
3.66 

30.52 

.11.94 

106 ■ 



tBblm B5.14. PnttfM IffacM on tepXoy— nt ttatioa, Saparataly by Paglod,«for Whlf ■ (Tabla S.7) t 

• OtS Coafficlanf and Pilot Slf Hmmnm 





fall 

197B 


luring 
1979 


rail 

1979 


Spring 
1980 


Suaaar 
1978 


Suuar 

1979 


Suaaar 

1980 


CM££icl«nts (t-atatiatiea)i 
















-418.67 
(-1.01) 


-516.45 
. (-1.09) 


-44.29 

(-0.07) 


-28.75 
(-0.04) 


. 27.98 
(0.06) 


-390.34 
(-0.65) 


-180.11 
(-0.16) 


Pilot dtnay 


.1 11.08 
^ (3.08) 


9.62 
(2.63) 


0.55 
(0.13) 


8.66 
(1.95) 


4.40 

(1.16) 


- 0.55 
(-0.14) 


5.80 
(1.15) 


A9« (aoatha) ' 


4.08 

(1.03) 


5.10 
(1.12) 


0.45 

i0.07) 


0.41 

(0.05) 


- 0*02 
(-0.01) 


4.09 

(0.70) 


2.27 
(0.20) 


Ag* aquarad 


- 0.01 
(-1.00) 


- 0.01 
(-1.10? 


- 0.00 
(-0.03) 


- 0.00 
(-0.04) 


- 0.00 
(-0.00) 


- 0.01 
(-0.70) 


- 0*01 
(-0.21) 


niployBant ratio* 
Spring 1977 


0.02 
(0.23) 


0.03 
(0.45) 


0.01 
(0.12) ' 


0.09 
(0.92) 


- 0.06 
(-0.86) 


0.10 
(1.22) 


0.16 
(1.40) 


Zaployaant ratio* 
duaar 1977 


0.03 
(0.51) 


0.12 
(1.93) 


0.03 
(0.48) ". 


0.21 
(2.81) 


0.12 
(1.96) 


0.00 
(-0.02) 


0.07 
(0.80) . 


taploymant ratio* 
fall 1977 


0.26 
(3.90) 


0.27 
(3.99) 


0.25 
(2.96) 


0.06 
(0.67) 


0.27 
(4.17) 


0.25 
(3.28) 


. 0.12 • 




.080 


.108 


.056 


.068 


.087 


.063 


.044 


11 


525 


506 


407 


379 


480 


-.439 


309 . 


Pilot Slta Maanai 














Aga (aontha) 


206.15 


205.13 


201.96 


200. 17 


208.94 


203.49 


.197.98 . 


Ag« aquarad 


42694.72 


42255.21 


40931.41 


40183.99 


43838.12 , 


41561.46 


39278.80 \ 


EkployMnt ratio. 

Spring 1977 


13.96 


13.07 


12.12 


10.56 


16.57 


12.32 


10.13 


BaployMnt ratio* 
SuBsar 1977 


' 22.74 


21.96 


21.86 


20.14 


24.55 


21.80 


20.20 


laployMnt ratio* 
-paU 1977. 


16.75 


15.S6 


15.27 


13.18 


19.02 


15.94 


13.34 


M 


289 


281 


227 


208 


^ 262 ^ 


247 


168 


TabLa B5.15> Proqri 


LB Zffacta 


on BBploynant Ratioa 


, Saparataly by Parlod, for Blacka 


(Tabla 5.7) i 










0L3 Coafficianta 


and Pilot Sita 


Kaana 








fall 

1978 


filing 
1979 


mi 

1979 


Spring 
1980 


Suaaar ' ' . 


Sumer 
1979 


Susoar 
1980 


Co«fficiant« 


(t-atatiatiea) i 














Conatant 


-1408.75 
(-7.95) 


p 

-1202.16 
(-5.94) 


-91.22 
(-0.32) 


-430.21 
(r1.30) 


-786.21 
_(-3.78} 


-668.64 / 
(-2.60)' 


-301.02 * 
(-0.68) 


Pilot dony 


25.34 
(15.13) 


27.95 
(16.16) 


20.55 
(10.41) 


19.59 ' 17.09 
(9.66) (9.48) 


14.28 
(7.56) 


10.24 , 
(4.61)' 


Aga < aontha) 


13.39 
(7.85) 


11.62 
(5.91) 


1.23 
(0.44) 


4.79- 7.65 
(1.44) (3.87) 


6.93 
(2.75) 


• 3.48 
(0.79) 

• 1 


Ag« aquAxad 


0.03 
(-7.67) 


0.03 
(-5.81) 


".>5'.oo 

^ (-0*49) 


- 0.01 
(-1.51)' 


- 0.02 
(-3.87) 


- 0.02 
(-2.78) 


• - o;oi 

(-0.82) 


toploy««nt ratio* 
Spring 1977 


0.02 
(0.46) 


0.01 
(0.25) 


« 0.07 
(-1.16) 


- 0.08 
(-1.23) 


- 0.02 
(-0.47) 


- 0.10 
(-1.77) 


- 0.03 
(-0.37). 


Biployaant ratio* 
Swaar 1977 


0.09 
(3.91) 


0.09 
(3.81) 


0. 06 ^ 
(2.03) 


0.05 
(1.63) 


0.19 
(7.46) 


0.12 
(4.39) 


0.06 
(1.90) 


&iploy««nt ratio* 
fall 1977 


0.01 \ 
. (0.30) 


0.05 
(1.21) 


0.03: 
(1.79) 


0.12 
(2.44) 


- 0.02 
(-0.42) 


0.03 
(0.75) 


0.08 
(1.49) 


r2 ; 


.105 


.103 


.049.^^ 


.048 


.060 


.032 


.017 


M 


2917 


2873 


23 13^* 


2207 


2604 


2588 


1828 


Pilot Sita Maanai 














Ag« (aonthfl) 


204.55 


203.36 


200.28 


199.25 


207.74 


201.87 


197.83 


Ag* aquarad 


42014.(5. 


41511.53 


40239.29 


39806. 16 


43321.35 


40888.64 


39221.10 


taployMnt ratio* 
Spring 1977 


5.17 


4.93 


4.34 


4.26 


5.80 


4.69 


3.93 

' ' ~" , 


Baployvant ratio* 
SUMMt 1977 


21. ie 


21.24 


19.37 


19.01 


22.01 


'20.83 


1 9 . 98 


teplcy9«nt ratio* 
fall 1977 


8.45 


' 8.06 


'■■ ' "'•.^^ • 


6.69 


9.68 


7.77 • 


■..6.6r ; 




2084 


2059 


1657 


1579 


• 1847 


1865 , 


■ ,i-''"4 ■ • 







B5.16. Pro<rrai 


1 Effaeta on 


Esployaant Rjitloa. 


p-saparataiy ny 


rarioa, ror ni.ap«n&c« 












OLS Coafflclanta and Pilot Slta Mauta 










rail 
1978 


Sprin9 
1979 


raU 

■ 1979 


Sprln9 
1980 


Sunar ' 
1978 


Suaaiar' 

1979 


Suoaar 
1980 / 




. . CMfflelanta (e-at«tl«tlca) i 




. • ' ; . 












Con«t«n« - 


1017.38 
(-2.23) ^ 


-535.37 
(-0.95) 


-141.85 ■ . 
(-0.16) , 


* -683. 59 
(-6.61) 


-345.31 
(-0.59) 


-723.09 
(-0.99) 


-1581.03 
(-1.14) 




pilot duny 


8.20 
(1.77) 


9.07 
(1.93) 


0.09 
(0.02) 


, — J.«2 

(-0.58) , 


14.72 ' 
(2.91) 


2.34 
(0.45) 


12.51 
(2.15) 




A9« (•ontha) 


9.64 
(2.20) 


5.42 

(0.99) 


1.85 
(0.21) 


7.29 
(0.65) 


3.53 
(0.64) 


7.61 
*( 1 . Ofi 1 , 


16.56 
(1.19) 




Kqm tquarffd - 0.02 
. C*2.11) 


- 0.01 
(-0.98) 


• 0.00 
(-o'.22) 


— 0. 02 
(-0.67) 


-> 0.01 
(-0.64) 


- J. 02 
(-1.08) 


- 0.04 
(.1.23) 




bpXoyMfit ratio. 
Spring 1977 


0.18 
(1.96)^ 


0. 12 
(1.32) 


0. 04 ' 
(0.31) 


(0.23) 


0.03 
(0.34) 


0.04 
(0.38) 


0.20. 
> (1.73) . 




^ploymant ratio, 
Suwr 1977 


. 0.13 
(2.03) 


0.19 
(2.90) 


0. 23 
(3.17) 


0 . 27 
(3.59) 


0.20 
(2.89) 


0.14 
(2.07) 


0.23 

. (s.cn) 




bpIoyaMnt ratio, - 0.01 
rail 1977 (-0.11) 


0.12 
(1.62) 


0.09 
(0.93) 


- 0.02 

(•0.:17) 


0.03 
(0.37) 


0.09 
(1.14) 


- 0.02 

(-0.17) 






.068 


.093 


.056 


.054 


.071 


.035 


.094 




11 


398 


380 




304 


344 


350 


266 




Pilot 81ta Kaanai 
















Aqm (PODtha) 


206.00 


- 204.08 


201.43 . 


200.56 


208.88 


'^^■202.86 . 


199.05 




A9« tquarad 


42636.23 


41808. 19 


40697.74 ' 


40329.87 


43804.70 


41290.40 


39708.77 




&pXoyB«nt ratio, 
Spria9 1977 


11.96 


10.97 


8.65 




13.37 


9.83 


8.22 




toploynant ratio, 
Sumr 1977 


34.82 


34.73 


32.93 


32*84 


37.62 


34.67 


32.77 . 




toploynant ratio, 
rail 1977 


19.64 


18.28 


16.20 


16.03 


21.21 


17.65 


15.68 




V 


279 


265 


223 


213 


244 


250 


193 




Tahlm BS. 17. PrOCTI 


im tttmetm an Eaolov^nt P*tloB, Sapara'caW bv Parlod. for Kalaa 


(Tabla 5.7)1 












OLS Coafflclanta 


and Pilot Slta 


Hauia 










rail 

1978 


Sptinq 
1979 


raU 

1979 


Spring 
1980 


Suaoar 

1978 


1979* 


Sunmar 

1980 ' 




Co«fflclanta 


(t-atatiatica)i 














— 


Constant 


-1063.49 
(-4.53) 


-944.83 
(-3.55) 


96.44 

(0.26) 


-280.80 
(-0.64) 


-338.30 ^ 
(-1.26) 


-531.25' ^ 
(-1.62) 


-544.95 
(-0.95) 


- 


Pilot duasy 


18.45 
(8.47) 


20.09 
(9.05) 


14.56 
(5.82) 


16.39 
(6.39) 


12.12 
(5.25) 


7.58 . 
(3.32) 


9.86 r 
(3.62) 




Kqm (aontba) 


10.02 
(4.44) 


9.00 
(3.49) 


- 0.82 
(-0.23) 


3.04 
(0.70) 


3.32 
(1.31) 


5.42 
(1.69) 


f: 5.83 
(1.01) 




A9a squarad 


0.0*2 
(-4.25) 


- 0.02 
(-3.34) 


0.00 
(0.26) 


- 0.01 
(-0.69) 


- 0.01 

/*i=1.25) 


- 0.01 
(-1.64) 


- 0.01 
(-1.01) 




^ploynant ratio. 

Spring 1977 


0.05 
(1.02) 


0.07 
(1.W) 


- 0.04 
(-0.68) 


- 0.06 
(-1.02) 


- 0.05 
(-1.04) 


- 0.06 
(-1.25) 


- 0.03 
(-0.46) 




fiBployMnt ratio, 
Suasar 1977 


0.06 
(2.04) 


0.08 
(2.70) 


0.04 ■ 
(1.23) 


0.08 
(2.11) 


o.u 

U.43) 


0.09 
(2.94) 


0.03 
(0.84) 




laployBant ratio, 
?all 1977 


' ^0.08^^ ^ 
(1.98) 


0.08 
(1.85) 


0.14 
(2.83) 


0.12 
",2.26) 


0.07 
(1.64) 


0.08 
(1.83) 


0.15 
(2.71) 




'■«'■ 


.083 


•087 


.036 


.039 


'. -042 


.023 


.023 




H .' . 


\776 


1743 


1463 


1389 


1594 


- m8 


. 1173 




Pilot Stta xoanai 
















(«onth«) 


204.99 


:^ 203.97 


200.91 


199.80 


208.21 


202.41 


♦ 19B.03 




A9« aqua r ad 


42202.39 


41771.47 


40496.01 


40031.04^ 


43520.90 


41113.06 


39300.92 




taploymant ratio, 
Sprl4xg 1977 


10.31 


9.81 


8.43 


7.91 


11.67 


9.14 


7.85 




^ploymant ratio, 
SuaMr 1977 


29.47 


29.02 


26.47 


25.61 


31.06 


27.90 


26.67 


■ ■ ' — .. 


taployaant ratio, 
rail V 1977 


; 14.14 ; 


13.27 


12.09 


11.18 


/ 16.22 . 


12.91 


• 11. 00 




■■ 'w '- 


,1234 


1219 


1017 ; 


9«4 


1092 


1117 


■ ■ , . 819 












199 


270 


■.w .■ - 

'■■■('■'.' '•■ ■ 























' Table 


B5.18* Program Effects on 


Employment Ratios 


, Sab^ratelv/ by 


Period, for Females 


(Table 5.7)1 










OLS Coefficients 


and Pilot bit::: 










caxx 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Sumiuer 
1978 


. SuBioier 
1979 , 


Summer 

U '■ V f?980.,.;; -.. 


Coefficients 


I b— SbadSuics ) Z 














Constant 


-1346.24 
I— b»o/j 


-1158.93 
(-4.91) . 


-351.80 
(-1.04) 


-602.42 
(-1.49) 


-923.89 
(-3.78) 


-805.60 
(-2.64) i 


. -241.16 

(-0.J6) •: 


Pilot dummy 


0*J 1 1 

•11 
(12.17) 


25. 13 
(12.72) 


15.95 
(7.01) 


14i.31 
(6.08) 


17.36 
(8.45) 


14.19 
(6.46) 


\'-',9i39':; 
(3.62) 


Age (months) 


12.88 
(6.64) 


11.40 
(4.98) 


- 3.95 
(1.18) 


6.58 
(1.63) 


9.01 
(3.90) 


8.43 
. (2.81) 


3.00 . 
i (0.57); - 


Age squared 


- 0.03 
(-6.54) 


— U . U J 
(-4.99) 


- 0.01 
(-1.27) 


- 0.02 ' 
(-1.72) 


- 0.02 
(-3.95) 


- 0.02 
(-2.91) 


- 0.01 
(-0.63) 


Bnployment ratio. 
Spring 1977 


0.04 
(0.60) 


0.02 
(-0.32) 


- 0.04 
(-0.49) 


0.10 
(1.19) 


- 0.01 
(-0.10) 


- 0.03 
(-0.44) 


0.21 . 
. (2.12) , 


Employment ratio. 
Summer 1977 


0. 10 
(3.43) 


0.11 
t3.72) 


0.08 
(2.23) 


0.08 
(2.12) 


0.22 
(6.99) 


0.10 
(2.86) 


' 0. 10 
(2.65) 


Bnployment ratio. 
Fall 1977 


0.02 
(0.^58) 


0.15 
(3.30) 


0.07 
(1.35) 


0.05 
(0.85) 


0.02 
(0.48) 


0.05 . 
(0.98) 


- .0.03 
(-0.49)/ 




• 096 


.098 


.041 


.039 


.074 


.037 ; 


.026 


H 


2064 


2016 


1574 


1501 . 


1834 


1779 


■ 1230 


Pilot Site Means: 














hge (months) ; 


204.78 


203.31 


.200.28 


'199.19 


207.80 


201.91 


197.94 


hge squared 


42112.18 


41490.40 


40237.69 


397P0.44 


43349.44 


40901.46 


39265.48 


Employment ratio. 
Spring 1977 


3.82 


' 3.44 


3.03 


2.89 


4.42 


3.24 


2.39 


Employment ratio. 
Summer 1977 


16.96 


17.13 


16.04 


15.95 


17.72 


17.45 


• 16.54 


Qnployment ratio. 
Fall 1977 


7.39 


7.01 


6.11 


5.73 


8.19 


6.76 


5.81 


M ■ 


1418 


1386 


1090 


1036 


1261 


1245 


866 • 



271 



ERIC 



ERIC 



Table BS. w: yin araa Effects on Ernploym e nt Ratios; separately by 'Period ^ 
Table B3.ty. ,,. f . V .a^ .- ..... ■ QLS CoefficientB and Pilot Site 



for the IS^IS Year Old Cohort (Table 5.4) t 7. 



1973 r 



Spring 
1979 



Vail 
1979 



Spring 
1960 



Suinner 
197B 



Summer 
1979 



Sumner 
1980 



Coefficienta (t-atatiatics) » 





-3718.15 
^ (-2.72) 


, -1555.67 
(-1.25) 


-1924.38 
(-2.19) 


-1989.18 V 
(-2.24) ' 


-5705.52 
(-2.05) 


-1404.11 
(—1 .19) • ' 


-1229.05 
•^-J. (—1.37) 






23.33 
. (12.31) 


' , 23^41 V; 
. (11.83) 


19.04 
(8.97) 


18.81 
:. (8.76) 


. 17.0V 
(7.50) 


. 11.09 
(5.32) 


12.42 




White male 


7.52 
(1.97) 


9.08 . 
(2.27) 


1.35 
(0.32) 


1.79 

" ■ /'0.41) : • 


7.94 ,^ 
(1'76jV^ 


- 0.36 
(—0. 08) . 


'•• ■ 2.49" . ; 
( 0. 55 ) 






0.00 

(-> 


0.00 ' *-.- 


jr 0.00 . 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


. 0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
• (-) 


0.00 
■ I— 1 




Hispanic male 


13.35 
(2.99) 


16.53 
C3.53) 


13.67V 
(2.78) 


13.00 
(2.61) 


15.55 
(2.91) ; 


. • 8.34 

11. /ij. 


11.50 . • ? 
( 2 . 23 ) 


"■ 

. f-. ■■ . ■• 


White female 


2^32 
(-0.64) 


- 4.25 
(-1.12) 


- 8.55 
(-2.08) 


5.54 • 
(-1.33) 


- 11-53 
(-2.67) 


- 17.69 
(-4.32) 


- 2.91 • 
(—0.67) 




nijtr*k female 
oxacid xw*«o*« 


0.49 
(-0.24) 


2.45 ^ 
(1.18) 


- 3.37 
(-1.51) 


- 4.01 
(-1.77) 


- 1 . 10 
(-0.46) 


. 3.10 
( -1 . 42 ) 


- 8.57 




Hispanic female^ 


-3.17 
(-0.79) 


: 4.24 
(1.01) 


- 7.53 
(-1.69) 


• - 7.64 
• (-1.70) 


,1.41 
(0.28) 


- 1.92 
, (-0.44) 


— 8.3' 

(-1.87) 




Ago (months) 


36.88 
(2.62) 


15.24 
(1.19) 


20.23 
(2.22) 


. 20.96 
(2.28) 


57.32 ^ 
(2.02) 


. 14.50 
( 1 . 19 ) 


13.17 
( 1.41 ) ' 




*ge squared 


0.09 
(-2.52) 


- 0.04 
(-1.12) 


- . 0.05 
(-2.23) 


- - 0.05 
(-2.28) 


— 0. 14 
(-1.99) 


- ■ 0 . 04 - 
(-1.16) 


• - 0.03 

(-i./;2) 




Employment ratio« 
Spring 1977 


0.07 
(1.21) 


0.04 
(0.67) 


o.ob 

(-0.04) 


0.06 
(0.94) 


. 0.03 
{ 0 . 50 ) 


0.02 
1 u . 1 


^ 0.05 
(0.67) 




Bnployment ration 
summer; 1977 


0.09 
(3.26) 


0. 10 
(3.51) 


0.07 
(2.09) * 


. 0.07 

'l?..19) , 


0.18 
(5.39) 


0 . 10 
(3.14) 


■ 0 . 07 

. ; (2.07) 




Qnploymentr ratio « 
Fall 1977- 


- 0.00 
(-0.-11) 


0.08 
(1.59) 


0.06 
(1.06) 


- 0.00 . 
(-0.05) 


- 0.00 . 
(-O.05) 


. - 0.00 - 

|— U . U3 J 


S- • 0.03 . 
(0.63) 






;ii8 


.097 


; . .057 


.054 


. .080 


.037 ' 


.040 ) ■ 




N 


'2005 


2053 . 


1920 


1914^ 


1515 


1980 


1685 ' „ ■ 


Pilot Site Means t 
















White male 


.049 


.049 


.049 


.049 


.051 


.048 


. " .047 


' 


. Black male 


_J.370''' 


.368 


.384 


.383 


".360 . 


" r - .377 ^ 


' ^"~~393 . - 




Hispanic male 


.041 


.040 


.042 


.042 


.043 


. - .042 


• 046 




White female 


.057 


.056-- 


.056 


.056 


■ .060 


! .055 


.057 




Black female 


.426 


.430" * 


■ .412"- 
- » - .057 




.433 


.421 


.396 . 




Hispanic female 
,;. Age (months) 


.057 


. 057 


'•.058 ' 


.053"- 


V ".057l_ 


.061 




194.13 


193.85 


■ 193.15 


133. 14 


196 .34 , 


■'193.56 


193.12 




Age squared 


37712.86 


37608.04 


37339.60 


;j 37336.91 * 

! r' 3.75 


38564.72 ' 


' 37495.49 


37328»65 




Employment ratio 


, 3.78 


3.68 


''3.80 


■•" 4.60 ■;: 


■/[':..'. .3.76 ■ 


• ■'\3.72''-- 




Spring 1977. .. 


















■ • ' 

. . Employment ratio 


, 18.69 


18.61 


v^, ,..M8.25 


18.24 ; 


■ ■ ';^'i9.e3 


' 10.86 


■"; 19.03; 




Summer 1977 








> ' ^6.26 ■ 


• L-^ ' 

8.08.; ■' 








■ Dnployment ratio 


, ' 6.73 


6.56 , 


- ^6.31 


■;" V:;'6^.63-iV,. 


■ . 6.44>"; ■ 




.r *■ \ . '■:{: Fall .1977 


















■r .. n , 


1377 , 


: 1413 


.-: ; .1322V 


-1318 ; . .: 


: 1032 ' ; 


V;.;'; .:1368 


V- • ■ i: i' nsi 


■ • 6;. ■ 










' 201 












■ 

















Tjfaltf B5»20» yroqraa Effecra on Labor Force Pargici-pacion Rate»* Separt-'ttely by Period "Table 5»1Q1 ; 



CL3 Coetzzeien^a and Pxlor Site -McAca ' • 



Fail 
1973 



spring 
1979 



Fall 
1979 



Sprir.g 
1930 



Suaser 
1979 



1980 ., . 



Ccefflcier .es ( 
Conscanc 

Pilot dtjcsiy 

whiee sale 



t-stacistics I '. 



•956.01 
(-6.32J 



2li.y.7 
(14.26) 



8.59 
(2.98); 



-821.64 
(-4.77) 



21.81 
(15.10) 



9.81 
(3.35? 



-175.27 
(-0.73) 

13.06 
(8.01) 

4.41 
(1.365 



-597.67 
(-2.091 



14*57 
(8.71) . 



6.S4 

( 1.93JV 



-47V/J3 
. 1^2.73) 

'l4«BX 
n.6S) 



-. alacic aale 


0 . 0 a 


0.00 


0.00 ■ 


; 0.00 


; 0.00 • 




(-) 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 




Hispanic sale > 


4.36 
(1.38> . 


1Cr06 
(3.21) 


7.79 
(2.161 


7.62 
(2.08) 


<:t.5i ) 


Whice female 


- 6.99 
(-2.64) 


- 9.04 
(-3.33) 


- 11.53 
(-3.731 


- 11.05 
(-3.47) , 


- 12.09,; 
(-4.38) . 


Black fenarcr/"^ ' i- 


;- 2.87 
J (-1.89) 


- 2.67 
(-1.>5) 


- 7.05 
(-4.09) 


- 7. 13 

.(!>;l -4 . 04 ) 


. - .5.55 
M'*'i.47) 


• ' " - y 

aispa.nicv fenale^V 


- 9.02 
(-3.01) 


- 7.09 
(-2.31) 


- 16.07 
■ (-4.74) 


- 14.86 
(-4.26) 


- 5 . T' ■ : • 

(-i.r./? 


Aqe (jr,ont,h3)' 


9 . 1 0 
(6.25) 


8.00 
14,78) 


2.07 
(0.87) 


6.37 
(2.24) 


:a.4.7^::' 


Aqe squared 


- 0.02 
(-6.02) 


- 0.02 ...^ 

_ .i-4.e5,) " 


(-0.86) 


- Q.02 
(-2-351 


(-2.^80*1:'. 


Labo^ force par^* 
ticipaciOR rates/ 
Spring 1977 


, 0-01 
(0.41) . 


: \i' ,^;-'(o.s9) , 


- 0.06 . 
(-1.3'7) 


"0.02 
,(-0.551 




labor forci> par- 
/Cicipation rat<is« 
' Sumner IS77 


0. 13 
(0.20) 


0.12 
(6 . 00 ) 


(4.42) 


y^f^'^ O.VJ 

(4.27) 


■ 01* 


: £«9bor force car- ' 
tlcipatlon' races. 
FaU 1977 : :. 


■v:?.04 
(1.33) 


0.08 
(2.78J 


■' " 0.08 , 
• (2-27) 


&..Q5 
. . (1.30) 

■/ ... ' ' 


. n.04 ' 

/ (1.251 . 
.072 . 






■ . 103" 


.053 , 


.057 


H ■ ''V ;. ■ 


, ; 3840 


. 3759 


3037 


. 2890*. 


3428 


■ Pilot Site .Meansr 










White male 


.048, 


.043 


r ■ •051 ■'. 


y .',048 :■ 


, .048 


Black male 


.368 


.372 




•383 


.365 


Hispanic male 


.050 


■ .048 , 


.049 > ■ 


; oi, •.-„, , ; .050 ' 


■ '051 . .. 


White female 


.061 


■ .060 ' 


' : -'-;.\^>',b57 . 


. .056 




Slacic female . 


.4)8 


.419 


■.403 


- .406 , 


■ , .420 


Hispanic female 


. .C55 


. .053' . 


.057 ; 


„ . . .057 


.053 


Age (months) . 


204.87 


203.62 . 


.200.59 ^ 


199.48 


207.99 


Age squared 


42154. 15 


41621.92 


40362.37 ; 


39901.23 


43429. 01 


Labor force par- 


9.29 , 


, 8.58 


7.64 


. \. 7.09 


10.73 



-425.65 

, (-2.^V.', 

/,v''.' 5. 10 

(1.65) 

' \ ' 0,00 

(-) 

7.72 
. f2.31 ) 

- 16.S:'9 
(-5,ttM 

- 7* 17 
(-'4.4;3) 

- 31.87 
(-3 .'J^ J 

4.^1 
\V (i.t8l ^ 

" o.(3i 
f (-2.13) . 

-: 0.08 
'/(•'2.27^ . 



0.14 
(6.50) 



0.05 j 
(1.53) J 



*493.51 •. 

(-i.aea 
: 9.95 

. ; (5.57) 

••■ 5.42' :' 
(i.5?5 

' 0.00 

(-) 

5.75 
(1.49) 

— 13.28 
(-2,99) 

* 9^78 
C-5.22) 

-,11'.?3 
C-4.';31) 

.5.51- • 

n*49) 

- 0.01 
«*1.50) 

0.01 
(0,19) 



0.09 
(3.64) 



0.03 : 
(0.67) 



.059 
3377 



.049 
2403 



*: ■ .048 
.375 
•050 
.057 
.414 
.056 
202. 14 
. 4100 1.52 
.8.02 - 



.047 
.387 

/ . 

.052 

..053 ; 

.398 
V06J . 
197.99 
39282.71 ^ 
6.42 "\ 



Cicipation rates. 
Spring 1977 

Labor force par- 
eicip^tion races. 
Suaacer 1977 . 

Labor force par- 
eicipaCion raceti. 
Fall 1977 J : 



35.65 



34.43 



34.01 



37.21 



13.79 



2605- 



2000 



T4bl< a5.2l » ' Prooroa Sffecra on geoloyctgnt Riirea 



, Separately by Period tTable " 5* 1 0 ) :" 



OLS Coesfieienta and P:>lot aite .reans 



FaXX 
1978 



Spring 

^^^9 



Fall 
1979 



Spring 



Suimer 
1978 



Sussaer 
1979 



Siaaner 
1980 



Cn« f f i c i«nt5_l t- ^taristxca 1 : 



Const 


-1202.30 
(-7.10) 


-1125.66 
(-5.31) 


-66.82 
(-0.25) 


-270.98 
(-0.84) 


-687. 16 
(—3.41 ) 


-647.69 
(-2-»63) 


-321.51 
(-0.76) 




Pilot 


21.82 
(13.66) 


23.82 
(14.61) 


16.54 
(9.0 1) 


16.30 
(8.64) 


15.39 
(8.92 ) 


8.81 
I * • 1 


10.81 
(5.21) 




'White stale 


7.10 
(2.21) 


10.11 
(3.08)- 


7.15 
(1.97) 


7.63 
(2.01 ) 


0.98 
(0 . 28) 


2.28 


5.75 
" ( 1 .40 ) 




Slack sale 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 
' (-) 


0.00 
(-) 








(-1 


(-) 


(-) 


(-) 








Hispanic sale * 


10.40 
(2.93) 


17.93 
(4.92) 


15.63 
(3.85) 


>12.20 
^(2.95) 


17.17 
(4.48) 


8.40 
( 2 . 14 ) 


10.56 
(2.36) 




Wh2.te female 


3.09 
(-1.04) 


2.68 
(-0.88) 


- 7.43 
(-2.14) 


- 6. 13 
(—1.71) 


- 11.17 
(-3.51 ) 


- 17.72 
(-5.21) 


- 6.24 
(-1.57) 




-^lack Ceaale 


2.79 
(-1.64) 


- 2.95 
(-1.71) 


- 7.10 
(-3.66) 


- 7.70 
(-3.87) 


- 4.60 
( —2 .50 ) 


- 8.37 
( • 46 ) 


- 10.05 
(-4.63) 




El span ic fesidle 


2.79 
(-0.83) 


1.99 
(0.58) 


- 6.78 
(-1.78) 


- 6.54 
(-1.66) 


0.00 
(0.00) 


' - 6.78 
(-1.81) 


- 8.97 
(-2. 18) 




Aqe (oonths) 


1 1.49 
(7.06) 


10.95 
(5.82) 


1.04 
(0.39) 


3.26 
(1.02) 


6.84 
(3.59) 


6. 94 
(2.87) 


■ 3.96 
(0.93) 




Age-Squared 


0.03 
(-6.38) 


0.03'" 
(-5.71) 


- 0.00 - 
(-0.43) 


- 0.01 
(-1.10) 


- 0.02 
(-3.63) 


- O.02 
(-2.93) 


•- 0.01 
(-1.00) _ 




- E&pLoyisenc rate. 
Spring 1977 


0.03 
(-0.91) 


0.03 
(0.94) 


-0.01 
(-0.43) 


0.00 
(0. 12) 


- 0.02 
(-0.73) 


:;y^ - 0.04 

: (-1.12) 


• V. 06 • . - 
.63) ' ^ 




Qaployaent rate* 
SuBoer 1977 


0.08 
(4.03) 


0.08 
(4.38) 


0.06 
(2.62) 


0.05 
(2.03) 


0. 20 
' (9.44) 


0. 10 
(4.85) 


(2.56) ' V 




^pLoyntent rate* 
Fall 1977 


. - 0.09 
(3.93) 


0.06 
,\ (2.53) 


0.07 
(2.64) 


0.08 
(2.83) 


0.06 
(2.38) 


0.01 
(0.56) 


0.03 . 
(1.09) 




! 


.087 


.092 


.052 


.051 


.088 


.030 


.043 






3840' 


3759 


3037 


2890 


3428 


3377 


2403 





Pilot Site Means; 



Vihite male . 


.04a — " 


.048 


' .051 


^ .048 


.048 


.048 


.047 




Black aale 


■ .363 > 


.372 


.383 


.38.3 


.365 


* .375' 


.387 




Hispanic male 


.050 . 


.048 


.049 


.050 


.051 


.050 


.052 




White female 


.061 


.060 


.057 


.056 


.063 


.057 


.053 




Black female 


.418 


.419 


.403 s 


.4 06 


.420 


• : . " - 4 1 4 ■ ", , " 


^ .398 




Hispanic femaLe 


.055 


.053 


■ .057 


■ 'OS? ■ 


.053 


.•056 


.063 . 




Age (months ) 


204,87 


203.62 


.'jOO.59-0 


199.48 


207.99 


202.14 


197.99' 




Age squared 


42154.15 


41621.92 


40362.37 


\ V ■ 
' 39901.23 . 


43429.01 


41001.52 


39282.71 




^ployment rate* 
Spring 1977 


9.60 


9.21 


8.35 


7.77 


10.72 


8.90 


. 7.40 • : : 


' ■ ' ,-' ■ ■■ *-'''r'r'. 


Employment rate. 


29.84 - 


29.87™"^ 


27.71 


27.24 


30.92 


29.64 


28.64 


• ■• •.t.-.;-.. 


Summer 1977 


















GnpLoyment rate, 
?a 11 1977 


IB. 70 


17.98 i s: 


16.51 


15.83 


20.61 


17.77 


: 16. 07 




.. M 


2652 


2605 '^i-^ 


:-*r.\y' • •.-.^2107 ■; ■ 


200 0 


2353 


2362 


1685 























203 



erJc 



274 



. ..^T4bl« 85.22. 


Procraa Effects 


on CnesoloyDenc Pates* iJeoaracelv bv Period (Table 


5.10)s 










OLS Ccerficiencs and pj^i'^t Si 


te Means 








Fall 
1978 


Sprir.q 
1979 


Pall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Sumner 
1978 


SxjBuser 
1979 


Surjner 
1980 > . / 


- Coefficienrs 


( t-scacistlcs } : 












Conscdnr 


1288. 19 
(7.60) 


1208.66 
(6.24) 


155.29 
( 0 . 58 ) 


357.93 
( 1 . 12) 


763.85 
(3.80) . 


739.56 
. (3. CO) 


405.64 
(0.96) 


Pilot dunsty 


- 21.82 
(-13.66) 


- 23.82 
(-14.61) 


- 16.54 
■ (-9.01) 


- 16.30 
(-8.64) 


^ - 15.39 

^ (-8.92) 


- 8.81 
(-4.93) 


- 10.81 
(-5.21) 


Whice sidle' 


- 7.10 
; (-2.21) ^ 


- 10.11 
C-3.08) 


- 7. 15 
(-1 .97) 


- 7.63 
(-2.01) 


- 0.98 
(-0.28) 


- 2 . 23 
(-0.63) 


- 5.75 
(-1.40) 


flljici^ stale 


0.00 

(-) 


o.r;: ''. 
(-) 


0.00 . 
(-) ■ 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 


p. 00 
(-) 


0. 00 

(-) 


Hispanic sale 


- 10.40 
(-2.93) 


- 17.93 
(-4.92) 


- 15.63 
(-3.85) 


- 12.20 
(-2.95) 


- I7l 17 
(-4.48) • 


- 8.40 
(-2.14) 


-.10.56 •- 
(-2.36) 


Whxce fisoale 


3.09 
(1.04) 


2.68 
(0.88) 


7.43 
(2.14) 


6. 13 
(1.71) 


11.17 
(3.51) 


17.72 
(5.21) 


6.24 
(1.57) 


Elicit fez^le 


2.79 
(1.64) 


2.95 
(1.71) 


7.10 
(3.66) 


7.70 
(3.87) 


4.60 
(2.50) 


8.37 
(4.46) 


'10.05 
(4.63) 


-Hispanic fenale 


(0.83) 


• -^-,(-0.58) 


6.78 
( 1 . 78 ) 


6.54 
( 1 . 66 } 


- 0.00 
(-0.00) 


6.78 
(1.81) 


8.97 ; 
(2.18) 


Age (aonchs) 


- 11.49 
(-7.06) 


- 10.95 
(-^.82). 


- 1 . 04 
(-0.39) 


* 

'3 '.26 
(-1.02) 


- 6.84 
(-3.59) 


- 6.94 
(-2.87) 


- 3.96 
C-0.93) 


Age squared 


0.03 
(6.38) 


0.03 
(5.71 ) 


0.00 
(0.43) 


( 1. 10J 


0.02 
/ (3.63) 


0.02 
(2.93) 


0.01 
(1.00) 


Uneaployirenc race, 
Spring 1977 


f" 0.03 
(-0.91) 


0.03 
(0.94) 


- 0.01 
(-0.43) 


0.00 
(0. 12) 


- 0 . 02 
(-0.73) 


- 0.04 
(-1.12) 


O.OG 
(1.63) 


Uneaolcymenc race, 
Sucmer 1977 


0.08 
(4.03) 


0.08 
(4.38) 


0.06 
(2.62) 


0.05 
(0.02) 


0.20 
(9.44) 


0. 10 
(4.85) 


0.06 . 
(2.56) 


Uneo^.'loyinenc race, 
Fall 1977 


0.09 
(3.93) 


0.06 
(2.53) 


0.07 
(2.64) 


0«08 
(2.83) 


' 0.06 
(2.38) 


0.01 
, iO.56) 


0.03 
(1.09) 




.087 


.092... 


.0&2 


.051 


.088J 


.038 


.043 „- ' ' . 


N 


3840 


}75 9 


3037 


2990 


3428 


3377 


2403 • 


Pilot Sit4 ^!eans: 














White male 


.048 


.048 


.051 


.048 


.048 


.048 


.047 


alack aiale 


.363 


.372 


.383 


.383 


.365 


.375 


.387 


Hispanic male 


.050_ 


.048 


.049 


.050 


.051 


.050 


.052 


White festale 


.061 


.060 


•057 , 


.056 ' 


.063 


.057 r> ; 


.053 


BlaCiC fexale 


.418 


. .419 


■' ' ' ' ■ i 
.405 . ■ . 


-V;;-; . .406 


.420 


.4i4\vr 


.398 


Hispanic Xeaale 


.055 


.053 


.057 r 


''".■J'l-- ■: -'.057 


• '053 . 


.056 


.063 . 


Age (aonchs) 


204.87 


203.62 


200.59 


199.43 . 


207.99 


/ 202.14 . 


197.99 


Age squared 


42154.15 


41621.92 


40362.37 


39901.23 


43429.01 


41001.52 


39282.71 


Uneaploynent rate/ 
Spring 1977 


90.40 


90.79 


91.65 ,^ 


92.23 


89.28 


91.10 


92.60 


Unenploytsent rate* 
Suinflser 1977 


70.16 


70 . 1 3 


72.29 


72 . 76 


69.08 


70.36 


. 71 .36 


r;neioploYcent rate. 
Pail 1977 


81.30 


82.02 


33.49 


84. 17 


79.39' 


82.23 


83.93 • r 


m" 


2652 


2605 


2107 


2000 


2353 


2362 


1635 



Table aS»23» Protrrjin Effwcta on 



Labor Force Partici?ation Rates. Separately by Period. £nr the 15; 
OLS Coefficients and Pilot Sire Means 



■16 Year Old Cohort fTablc S. t1) 



Spring 
t979 



Pall 
1979 



19dO 



Surmer 
1978 



Susoer 
1979 



Coefflcienta (t-statistica) ; 



Constant 


-2264.02 
{-U6S) 


-921.36 
(-0.76) 


-1433.99 
(-1.701- 


-1312.34 
y ;(-1.55) 


-4619.22 
(-1.70) 


Pilot dunaxy 


22.63 
( 1 1 . 86 ) 


22.77 
(11.69) 


16.08 
<7.87) 


16-69 ; 

(8.12) 


17.36 ' 
(7.8Q) 


White sale 


9-91 
(2.53) 


9.52 
(2.42) 


2.08 
(0.51) . 


■: 2.42 ■. 
(0.58) 


7.89 
(1.79) 


Black aale 


0-00 

(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0-00 ; 


... 0.00 

<-) 


Hispanic axale 


8-65 
(1.93) 


12. 2d 
(2.67) 


10.24 
(2. 17) 


10.02 
(2.10) 


10.05 : 
(1.94) 


'x'hitA female 


3-81 
(-1.04) 


- 6.79 
(-1.81 ) 


- 10. 13 
(-2.56) 


- 9.23 ; 

(-2.32) 


- 12.30 
(-2.93) 


Black female 


0.30 
(0.15) 


1.47 
(0.72) 


4.05 
(-1.S8i 


4.52 
(-2-09) 


— 1 . 54 
(-0.66) 


if ^ 4en>i n 4 ^ ^^n^ 1. # 


7.45 
(-1.84) 


- 0.82 
(-0.20) : 


- 13.30 
(-3.10) 


■ - 13.32 
' (-3.09) 


1-76 
(-0*35) 


Age (Bonths) 


22.15 
( 1 .57) 


8.83 
(0.70) 


15.03 
(1-72) 


13.78 
£1-56) 


■• ;■ 46.40 
(1.68) 


Age S(|ua7ed 


. 0-05 
(-1.47) 


- 0. 02 

(-0.63) 


0.04 

(-1,69) 


« 0.04 

■".;(-i.54),.^,; 


/ ^. 0. ti 


; Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Spring 1977 


0.04 
(0.63) 


0.00 
(0.08) 


- 0-04 
(-0.70) 


. 0.02 

' ; (o.ju ; ■ 


' 0.02 
10.31) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Suayaer 1977 


0.13 
(4-59) 


0. 13 
(4.58) 


0.10 
(3.54) 


^, '(2. ?9j;;:': 


; . 0. 18 

(5.75) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Fall 1977 


0-00 
(-0.07) 


0.07 
(1.36) 


■ ' o.c&-';:v ' 

(1.30) 


f;tc37) 


0.01 
(0. 16) 


V '■. ; '■. 


.109 


.096 


.055 


LV.;'J^r-'.053 / 


.083 


N 


2005 


2053 


1920 


'1914 / 


.1515 



Pilot Site Means; 



White aale 


.049 


Black 3uale 


. 370 


Hispanic aale 


.041 


White female 


-057 


Black female 


.426 


Hispanic female 


.057 


Age (months) • 


194. 13 


Age sq'iared 


37712.86 


Labor force par- 


4.27 


tic ipat--*. on rata. 




Spring 1977 




Labor" force par- 


31.43 


ticipation rate. 




Summer 1977 .•' .■. 




Labor force par- . 


7.99 


ticipation rate« 





, .O.i9 • 
.363 
.040 
.056 
.430 
.057 

193.85 
37608.04 
4-17 

31.27 

7.79 



.0';9 : 

.384 
.042 
.056 
.412 
.05? 
\ 193. 15 
37339.60 
4.30. 

31.17 

•.■i,^'7.58 ' 



' .049 
.383 
. .042 
.056 
.412 
: .058' 
193.14 , 
37336.91 
4.24 

31.19 

7.53 



.051 
.360 
.043 
.060 
.433 
.053 
196.34 
38564.72 
5-16 

32.92 

9-47 



.048 
. 377 
.042 
.055 

.421 
' .057 
193.56 
37495.40 
4.24 



Summer 
1980 



—88 1 . 26 


-1002.56 


(-0.79) 


(-1-19) 


1 2 . 44 


1U 16 


(6.33) 


(5-21) 




3. 01 


4.63 


(1.16) 


(0.71) 


0.00 


0. 00 


(-) 


(-) 


7.42 


7.37 


(1.62) 


(1.52) 




7.22 


(-4.60) 


(-1.76) 


- 3. 10 


8. 13 


( — 1 . 50 ) 


(-3.66) 


— 5.42 


- 14.02 


; (-1.31) 


.(-3.24) 


9.06 


10.72 


( 0 . 79 ) ■ 


( 1 . 22 } 


-.0.02 


- 0.03 


(-0.75) , 


(-1.20) 


y 

— • 0-07 . 


— 0.03 


(-1-19) 


(-0-46) 


0-15 


0.08 


(5.29) 


. (2-64) 


" 0.03 


■ . :,o.o4 


(0.59) 


(0.88) 


.055 


.041 


1980 


1685 



.047 
.393 
.046 
.057 
.396: 
.061 
193. 12 
37328-65 
4.26 



32.09^, 



Fall 1977 





Pro'iTJa Effects 


on Eopiovnent P^tes. Seoarat 


elv by Period.- 


far rr.e *5 /ear 


Cld Cohort (Table 


5. IDs 








OLS C0e2rrl.cz.ents 


and ?iIot Site 


.year 








tali 
1973 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring ' 
1980 • 


- ^ 1978 


Susuner 
1979 


Suaser 
1980 


Coefficients r.^ -scans tics 1 : 














Confitont 


-4613*67 

(-3.::u 


-874- 8/^ 
(-0*14) 


-2059.63 
(-2.17) 


-2374.97 
(-2.48) 


-5308.99 
(-1-99) 


-1753 , 07 
(-1-33) 


—1354.91 
(-1.37) 


Pilot ducta/ 


(ii.>t) 


25.00 


20.04 

(8.71 >; 


20.42 
(8.81) 


16-.81 
(6.49) 


7.60 
(3.27). 


13.00 
(5-20) 


White sale 


8.41" ' " I'r' : 
(1.97) 


'11.18 
" (2.54) 


3.23 
(^0.70) 


4-46 
(0.96) 


■ 4. 74 ... ■ 
(0.93) 


0.43 . 
(0-09) 


2.77 
(0.56) ' 


Black sale 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 

(-) ' 


0.00 

(-) 


0- GO 
(-) 


0. 00 

(-) 


tlispanic sale 


19.48 
(3.87) 


23.05 
(4.46) 


16.51 
(3.10) 


14.07 
(2.61) 


20 . 02 
(3.29) 


8.36 
(1.54) 


12.34 
(2.17) 


White female 


0.84 
' (-0.21) 


- 1.20 
(-0.29) 


- 9.63 
(-2. 16) 


5.26 
(-1.17) 


14.06 
(-2.86) 


- 2 1 .85 
(-4.78) 


3.37 . 
(-1. 13) 


Black female 


1. 10 
(-0-49) 


1.74 
(0.76) 


- 4.42 
(-1.82) 


5.53 
(-2.27) 


- 2I 11 . 
(-0.77) 


6.37 
(-2.61) 


- 8.60 
(-3.32) • 


Hispanic female 


1.30 
(-0.29) 


- 10.49 
(2.27) 


- 5.45 
(-1.13) 


i 6. 08 
(-1.25) 


4.85 
(0-84) 


- 0. 18 

(-0.04) .f-^; 


- 8.85 
(-1.75).- 


Age (months) 


46*00 
(2.91) 


8. 16 
(0.58) . 


21.66 
(2.19) . 


25^ 13 
(2.53) 


63.78 • 
(1.97) 


' 18. 28 
(1.34) 


14. 76 
(1.44) 


Age squared 


- 0-11 

(-2.82) ' 


- 0.02 
(-0.50> 


" ■-■ 0.06 ■ 
(-2.20) 


— 0.07 
(-2. 55) 


- 0. 16 ' 
(-1.95) 


— 0-05 
(-1-32) 


— 0. 04 - 
(-U<i6) . 


Eaploytnent rate/ 
Spring 1977 


0.D5 
(-1-17) 


0.01 
(0.31) 


-. 0.03 
(—0.72) 


0.01 
(0.31) 


— 0.02 
(-0.38) 


— 0.04 


' D. 04 
(0.80 ) 


E^ploynent rate/ 
Smnner 1977 


0. 10 
(4.03} 


• gg 

(2.89J 


0 . 04 
(1.51) 


0.03 
( 0 .99 ) 


\ . . r 0.'22"''' ' 


0. 11 
(4.02) 


. 0.05 

V 1 . D il / 


Employment raT.e, 
Fall 1977 '^i 


;. . 0-04 

■;;(i.26) . 


C-06 
( 1 . 64 ) ■ 


0.07 
'■^i 1 .99) 


0. C6 
( 1 . 59 ) 


0 02 
(0.58) 


_ g Q2 

(-0.45) 


0 . 04 

(D.98) . 


r2 ■ ■ ■ . 


yy': .112 


. - 094 


'.058 


.056 


.089 


.035 , . 


• .038 . 


N ■ 


-_^oos 


" ■ , '20 53 


■•*;;'.'•«'■',■• 1920 


1914 


1515 


1980 


1635 . 


Pilot Site 


Means : ~ 














White xale 


.049 . 


. 049 


' , . ' • 


/ ' -.049 


.051 . 


.048 


. :<j47 


Black aiale 


; .37o"rr" ■■ 


. 368 


.384 ..^ " 


.383 


* •lv-;.«36o 


.377 


. .393 ' 


Hispanic male 


.041 ■ 


. 040 


, \ .04 2 


.042 




.042 ^ . 


. .C46 V 


White female 


.057 


.0 56 


.056 


.056 ;* 


..'.060 


.055 


" .057 


Black female 


.426 


.430 


•412 


.412 


.433 




.396 


Hispanic female 


.057 


.057 


.057 


.058 


• ^053 


.057 


.061 


Aqe (months) 


194.13 • 


193 . 85 


193 .15 


.193.14 


196.34 


193.56 


193.12 ■ 


Age squared • 


f 

37712.86 


37608.04 


37339.60 


37336.91 


38564.72 


37495.49 f 


37328.65 


'Employment rate^ 
Spring 1077 


5.93 


5.85 


5.74 


5.61 


6.91 


5.91 


S. 70 • 


foployment rate. 
Suainer 1977 


25.59 


25.47 


24.89 


. 24.89 : . 


26.58 


25.79 


26. 13 


Employment rate* 
Fall . 1977 . 


13.69 

V 


13.34 


13.35 


13.32 V 


15.95 


13.64 


13.90 . ' 


N 


1377 


1413 


1322 


1318 


''"^'1032 


. 1368 : 


1191 



T able 35*2S» Proqran Effects on Saploytgent Ratios. Separately by Periods for the 15-16 Year Old Cohort 
** Excludi.r.o Denver and Phoenix (Table A5.4) ; 









OLS Coeffici 


ents and Pilot Site 


Means 










Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 . 


Fall ; 
r 1979 


Spring 
,1980 


, Sufisser 
1978 




Sumner 
1979 


Sucsner 
1980 


Coefficients 


(t-statistics) : 
















Constant 


-3843*97 
(-2.56) 


-2 105.67 
(-1.58)* 


-2 092. 84 
■\ (-2-27) 


-2265.45 
(-2.44) 


-6299.83 
(-2.08) 




— 1 580 .92 
(-1.26) 


— 1432 .54 
(-1.51) 


Pilot duatay 


24.39 
(12.07) 


27. 02 
(12.62) 


\ ',23- 19j 
(10.02) 


23 .27 ' \ 
(9.97) 


(6.70) 




13 . 67 
(6.02) 


13 . 13 
(5.31) 


White sale 


4.70 
(1.10) 


6.52 
(1.47) 


0.27 
(0.06) 


0.07 
(0.02) 


' 5.60 
(1.10) 




1.46 
(0«31) 


0.41' . 
(O.OR) 


Black sale 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 


0.00 

(-) 




. 0 . 00 
C-). 


0.00 

■ (-) 


Hispanic ziale 


13.10 
( 0 . 58 } 


17.70 
(0.75) 


- 15.02 
(-0.61) 


— 40.44 
(-1.63) 


1 .90 
(0.08) 




— 23.94 
(-0.98) 


— 31*40 
(-1.29) 


White feoale. 
Black feaale . 


- 4.90 
-(^1.24) 

- .0-78 
(-0.38) 


6.-S7 
(-1-57) 

1.93 
(0.90) 


- 8.42 
(-1.89) 

- 4-17 
(-1.81) 


— 5. 14 

— 5.17 
(-2.22) 


— 13.85 
(-2.91) 

— 0 .96 
(-0.39) 




— ■ 22 .23 
(-4.98) • 

— 3 . 46 
(-1.53) 


. — 2 • 02 
(-^.43) 

— 9 . 55 
(-3.93) 


Uispdni.c feaale 


4.77 . 
(0.38) 


4. 67 - 
(0.36) 


— 5 . 48 
(-0.38) 


(-0.83) 


37 . 59 
(2.06) 




10.31 
(0.76) 


— 13. 48 
(-0.90) 


Age (months) 


38. 13 
(2.47) 


20.80 
(1.51) 


*2 1 - 9 5 
(2.29)^ 


(2.47) 


63 . 24 
(2.05) 




16.31 
(1.26) 


■» 15,26 
(1»55) 


Aqe squared 


- 0.*;T 
(-2.37V t 


- -^0.05 
(-1.44) 


- 0.06 
(-2.29) 


— 0.06 
(-2.43) 


(-2.01) 


■ ■ ' 'v. 


— • .i :. 0 . 04 • ' . 


(-:.55) 


Dnploynent ratio » 
Spring 1977 


0.05 
(0.67) 


0.08 
(1.02) ^ 


0-02 ■ 
(0-19) 


0.10 
(1.26) 


0.01 
(-0. 14) 




\ ■ .(0.-. 46_^-^' \ 


^ 0.06 

■ ( 0 ..74 ^ 


Qnployment rati?., 
sunnier 1977 


0.09 
(2.89) 


0.10 
(3.09) 


0.05 
(1.30) 


■ ' 0.05 
(1.55) 


. . , < 0.18 
(4.93) 






(1.31) 


Gsployraent ratio » 
Fall 1977 


- 0.04 
(-0.68) 


- .. 0.01 
J'v 0 .12) 


0.03 
(0-44) 


- O.DO 


0.03 
(-0.42) 




- > v^'-p ♦ flO ) 


• 0 . 02 , 
( 0 .24} ■■ 




.122 


.109 


.068 t 


■ ■ ''. > f- ' ■' ''')\ ' 


' .074 




.048 




N ■ 


1668 


1714 


^ . 1603 




>— . — 1264 




1 652 




Pilot Site Means: 
















White sale i 


.045 


.044 


.045 










. 044 


Black male i^*: ' " 


.407 


.407 


.424 


.424 


.398 


• 


.418 ' - 


. 437 '. ■ 




.002 


.002 


.002 


,/ .002 






. 002 


• 002 


White feiaale 


.055 


..053 


.054 


.054 


.055 




.051 


.057 


Black female 


.485 


.488 


.470 


.469 


■■•■:>497 




.480 


.455 


Hispanic female 


. .006 


.006 


,00 5 


.006 ' 








.005 


Age (months) 


194.12 


193.80 


193-01 


193.00 






193.47 


192.96 


Age squared 


37709.28 


37590.40 


37284.51 


37281.71 . 


3a/rj^i9 




37461.87 


37269.44 • 


Gmployment ration 
spring 1977 


2.59 


2.52 


2.71 


2.71 


3.04 




2.b0 


2.62 


Dnploymnnt,. ration 
Sujwner 1977. 


16.41 


16.34 


15.78 


15.80 


17.44 




16.60 


' 16.44 


employment ratio » 
fall 1977 


■.■'4.82 ' 


4.68 


4-47 


. ■ 4.48 ■ 


.'5.85 




' 4.76 ^ 


4.52 


M " -■ 


1136 


1171 


1093 


; ' 1091 


841 




,1129 


■; . 970 ■'. 



Table""B5-26. Pcograa Effects 


on Labor Force 


Psrticicdtion Rates< Seoarately 


bv Periods for 


Denver/Phoenix 


(Table a5.5) : 




OLS Coefficients 


and Pilot Site f^eans 








Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 ' 


Spring 
1980 


'SSaawier 


Susaer 
1979 


Suaaer 
1980 


Coefftcients «t-scatisrics) ; 














Constant:, -459:^70 
(-1.26) 


-349.53 
(-0.81) 


-145.05 
(-0.22) 


-1324.05 
(-1.64) 


-239.41 . / - .: 
(-0.54)' 


• -540.22 . 
(-1.02) 


. 17.52 
(0.02) 


Pilot dtmay 9.06 
(2.46) 


6.69 
(1.82) 


0.24 
(0.06) 


0.94 
(-0.22) 


12.16 
(3.06) 


1 .53 

(-0.39) 


10.87 
(2.35) 


White sale .18.03 
(2.37) 


19;73 
(2.63) 


19.37 
(2.40) . 


19.12 
(2.19) 


14.85 
(1.88) 


C. 12 

; (D.ao) 


- 18.66 
(2.04) 


BidCk saltt 0*00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0. 00 

r (-) 


0.00 

(-) 


Hispanic sale 7.61 
(1.41) 


16.59 
(3.09) 


20.66 
(3.S5) . 


18.14 
(3.01) 


9.00 
(1.58) 


12.81 
(2.34) 


'■ 18.99 
(3.07) 


White feotale - 2.40 
(-0.34) 


4.36 
(0.61)^ 


10. 16 
(1.22) 


8.57 
(1.00) 


- 6.01 
(-0.83) 


0.84 
(0.11) 


2.61 . . 
(0.29) 


Black ifemale - 7.30 
(-1.16) 


- 3.79 
(-0.60) 


2.72 
(0.38) 


2.74 
■ (0.37) 


- 4.16 
(-0.63) 


- 5.85 
(-0.90) . 


- 2. 19 
(-0.29) 


fU,S£'.<#7iic fesiale ---7.22 
(-1'35) 


- 1.29 
(-0.24) 


- 2.45 
(-0.43) 


4.58 
(-0.77) 


- 2.65 ' 
(-0.47) 


- 7.86 
. (—1.45) 


- 4.27 • 
( —0 .70 ) 


Age <nonths) 4.47 

; ; f '^ r (i.zb) 


3.65 
(0.88) 


1.69 
' (0.26)- 


13. 

; r(1.lS7) 


2.68 
— (0,64) - 


5.76 
-V ( t.11) 


0.21 . 
(0.02) 


Age squared - 0.01 
(-1.21) 


- 0.01 
(-0.87) 


- 0.00 
(-0.25) 


- ' ! 0. 03 
(-1.65) 


' - 0 . 0 1 _ 
(-0.67) 


• - 0.01 
: (-1.11) • 


- 0.00 
(-0.03) 


Labor force 0. 10 
participation rat«« (1.55) 
Sprir.ij 1977 


0.05 
(0*72) 


- 0.00 
(-0.02) 


0.02 
(0.21) 


0.01 
(0.09) 


- - li. 03 
. (-0.43) 


(0*62); 


Labor lorce 0.11 
participation rate« (2-14) 
Sunaer 1977 

• . 'i . -.. - 
Labor forc« 0.03 
pa?tici.pa tion. ratto*\V;-'i .56) 
Fall )977 > " : ' 


0.16 
(3.23) 

0. 10 
(1.80) 


0.20 
(3.75) 

0.05 
(0.70) 


- 0.22 
(4.00) 

. - . 0.04 
(-0.62) 


'(2^0):V;. 

Oitii 
(0^7'f) 


0.13 
(2.46) 

• 0. 08 
( 1.31) 


0. 18 
(3.14) . 

''■>»«'» •« 
*0.02 
(0.22) 


r2 . .077 


.10 5 


. 104 


.099 


.073 


.071 


_ .111 


H 654 


626 


506 


485 


578 


371 


418 


Pilot Site Means; 
White male > •0&3 


.066 


.070 


.062 


.069 


.066- - 


r,]^. .053 


Black aale ' • 162 


• .167 


. 169 


.174 


.160 


.166 ^ 


•y. > ry^: .178 
• ■.'-.'^ - -257 .■ . . 


.Hispinic aiale .261 


.261 


.261 


.263 


.259 


^259 .J 


White female ' .076 


.075 


.065 


.067 


.085 


.075 


■ ..06Q:\ -. 


BlacX female .145 


.139 


.129 


.134 


.150 


.136 


.135'!'' 


Hispanic fesale_— : — ^ .293 


.292 


.306 


•300 


• .277 


.296' 


•317 


.%cj*» (wDntha) 205-45 


203.89 


201.13 


200.36 


207.99 


202. 59 


196. 72 


' Aqe squared 42398.93 


41729.53 


40S65. 17 


40^42.79 . 


43438.89 


41172-81 


' 39566-57 , 


L-ibor, force - ; • 14.21 

participation tate, 

Spring 1977 , 


12.95 


11.75 


10.95 - 


15.81 


; i 12.12 


to. 10 • 


Labor force -43.49 
participation rate« 
Suanaer 1977 i 


43.47 


43.43 


43.32 


, 44.78 ' •■ • 


43.42 


43.41 


Labor force 21.66 
particip«»tion rate. 
Fall 1977 . 


20. :6 :. 


19-23 


• 18.61 


23.52 


. 19-50 


18.22 


u 475 : . . 


452 


372 


357 " 


433 , -.• ■ 


- 425 


. ' •319- 



Table 35.27, ProgrdP Effecta on Epployaent BAtes, Separarely by Period, for Denver/Phcenix (Table 

OLS Coefficients and Pilor Sire .Means 



■ - 


Fail 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 - 


Spring 
19dO 


Suager 
1978 — 


Sunaer 
1979 


Sucaner 
1980 


Coefficients 


( t-statlstics) 5 














Constant 


-199.32 
(-0.48) 


-361.23 
(-0.74) 


-3 19.13 
(-0.42) 


-1005.35 
(-1.11) 


-170. 12 
(-0.35) 


-260.28 
(-0.42) 


• 1026.98 
(0.86) 


Pilot duaay 


8. SO 
(2.02) 


5.32 
(1.27) 


- 0.37 
(-0.08) 


5.33 
(-1.09) 


16.48 
(3.74) 


- 0 . 02 
(••».0U) 


11.91 
(2.21) . 


Vililte siale. 


10.46 
(1.21) 


16.27 
(1.91) 


19.27 - 
(2.09) 


23. 10 
(2.36) 


9.23 

-(-UOT)^ 


- 0-06 
(-0.01) 


19.74 
(1.87) 


Black xale 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) ! 


,0.00 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00. 

(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


Hispanic sale 


6.0 1 
(0.98) 


19.77 
(3.23) 


20.55 
(3.07) 


17.87 
(2.63) 


. . \i ■ 

IS. 18 
(2.40) 


8.22 
(1-29) 


. 17.96 
(2.50) 


'White female 


0.75 
(0.09) 


.10.22 
(1.2i)) 


2.84 
(0.30) 


5.29 
(0.55) 


- 2.32 
(-0.29) 


r0.2!» 


- 1*73 ; 
(-0. 16) 


Black female 


- 6.95 
(-0.97) 


- 1.81 
(-0.25) 


- 3.r37 
(-0.45) 


4.9<> 
(-0.61) 


- 5.94 
(-0.81) 


- 2.91 
(-0.38) 


2.82 
(-0.33) 


Hispanic fecxale 


- 7.70 
(-1.27) 


4.25 
(0.71) 


- 1.08 
(-0.17) 


0. 12 
(-0.02) 


- 3.95 
, (-0.63) 


- 7.89 
(-1^25) ■ 


- 1. 19 
(-0.17) 


A9« (oonths) 


2.04 
(0.31) 


3.82 
(0. 81 ) 


3.35 
(0.44) 


■,; 10.20 
(1.13) 


2.10 
. (0.45) 


3. 18 
(0.53) 


9.95 
(-0.83) 


Age squared 


- 0.00 
(-0.46) 


- O.Ul 
(-0.81) 


- 0.01 
(-0.43) 


0.02 
(-1.11) 


. - 0.01 
(-0.50) 


-0.01 
(-0.55) 


0.02 . 
' ( 0 . 82 ) 


E&ploy:ii<£nt' rate. 
Spring 1977 


- 0.0-1 ■ 
.. (-0. 16) 


0/07 
(1.29) 


- 0.01 
(-0.17) 


- 0.01 
(-0.12) 


- 0.01 
(-0^24) 


- 0.03 
(-0.57) 


0.07 
(0.91) 


Gnploynent rate,* 
Suaaa^ir 1977 - 


-* ■ 0.07 
(1.46) 


0.11 
(2.49) 


0.15 
(2.98) 


( 0.09 
- (1.77) 


0.19 ' 
(4. 12) 


■ 0-08 
( 1 - 74 ) 

■ . ^■ 


0.09 

/ 1' T>\ 
( 1 . /^I 


Esiployirent rate. 
Pall 1977 


0. 10 ' 
(2.21) 


0.09 
(1.97) 


0.07 
(1.31 ) 


0.07 
(1.35) 


0. Oti 
(1-79) 


■ 0.05 
(1.02 ) 


0 . 09 
(1.55) 




.055 


' .080 


.087 


.071 


.124 . 


.032 


.088 


H 


654 


626 


506 


. 485 


578 


571 


, 418 


Pilot Sit* MeiJts: 














White aale . ,\ 


.063 


.066 


.070 


.062 


.069 


.068 


.053 


Black 3iale ' 


.162 




• /(."'"■• K9 


. 174 


.160 


.166 


. 178 


Hi 3 panic xaltiv . 


^•261 


-.■v;'H'.26rv-.. 


.261 


.263 


.259 


•259 " 


.257 


/White' feoiAie 


• .076 


.075 


.065 


.067 


.085 


.075 




Black feaale 


.145 


.139 


.129 


. 134~~ 


^ .150, 


. 136 


.135 


Hispanic female 


.293 


.292- 


.306 


.300 


.277 


.296 


.31/;. 


Age (BJ^^lths) . • 


- 205.45 


203.89 


201. 13 


200.36 


207.99 ; ' 


202.59 


t98.72 


. Age squared 


42398.93 


41729.53 


40565.17 


40242.79 


43438.69 ' 


41172.81 • 


39566.57 


V- liyaen t ra t e , 
.;ing '?77 


18.51 


17.77 


17. 18 J 


15.55 


20.54 


17.49 


14.73 


teploywent rate , 
.\ Stunner 1977 , . 


-''■■''^; VJ'*\ » 


47.30 


47.10 > 


46.76 


47.59 


. 47.58 


46.85' • 


Employmentii.'ttH^r-r'^ > • :j2«i7 • 
Fall . 1977. •tfi/rvVr-v/.:-: ' 


I 31.26 


30.50 . ^ ^ 


30.38 


\ 34.59 


30.87 


29.38 



452 372 ' 357 ] 433 



V 



Table BS.29- Pronrim Zitvczn on 


Labor Force 


ParricitJaticn Rates. 


Secaracely 


by Period* for 


Cir.cinnati/Louisville 


(Table A5.5): 








OLS Coefficients ano 


Pilot Site 


Means 






■ * ■ 


Fall^ 
1973 


Spr ir.g 
1979 


• Fall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Sxttaaer 
1978 


Succer 
1979 


Suacer 
• 1980 


Cc«»£f icienc3 i 


1 t-statiacicsU 
















—412 • 76 
(-1.51) 


-655.63 
(-2.06) 


-418.24 
(-0.97) 


-a02. 18 
(-1*55) 


28.75 
(0.09) 


-385.10 , 
(-0.98 ) 


-91.96 
(-0.13) 


ri^ub mill ny^ 


14 • 27 ■ 
. (5.75) 


' 15.93 
(6.25) 


15.06 
(5.39) - 


16. 33 
(5.65) 


9.68 . 
. (3.72) 


8.54 
. (3.11) 


11.72 
(3.66) 


Vitl-ittaQ Sill Xc 


2 « 80 
(0.63) 


1.58 
( 0 . 34 ) 


3.04 
(0.60) 


1.72 
(0.32) 


4.25 
(0.92). 


. ■ ' 1.04 

(0.21) . 


1.25 - 
(0.22) 


Bl<ick Sails 


0.00 

<-> 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


■ ■ •• 0. 00 . 




— 29 . 60 
(-1.30) 


- 1 1.34 
(-0.50) 


- 12.57 
(-0.55) 


- 35.01 
(-1.51) 


-27.51 
(-1.22) 


5.36 . 
. (0.23) 


-48.30 
(-1.72) 




- 6*20 

(-1.56) 


11.72 

(-2.85) 


- 8.88 
(-2.00) 


- 10.26 
(-2.22) 


-11.50 
(-2. 78) 


- 14.85 
(-3.39) 


8.90 
(-1.77) 




- 4*20 
(-1.53) 


- 6.35 
(-2.26) 


- 13.62 
(-4.46) 


- 13. 19 
(-4.18) 


- 7.20 
(-2.49) 


- 10.31 
(-3.44) 


-10.33 • 
(-3.03) 


Hispanic ;esale 


8-41 
(0.43) 


6.91 
(0.35) 


0.99 
(0.04) 


' 0.86 „ 
(0.04) 


24.69 
(0.89) 


13.27 
(0.65) 


- 5.49 
(-0.24) 


Aq« (so nth 3} 


3.95 
(i;?.0) 


6.37 
(2.072_ 


^ 4.41 
(1.04) 


8.42 
(1.63) 


. - 0. 19 ■ 
' (-0.06) 


3.99 
; (l.di) 


1.58 
(0.23) ; 


Age sqtiared 


- 0.01 
(-1.40) 


- 0.01 
(-1.98) 


- 0.01 
(-1.02) 


" 0.02 
(-1.65) 


0. 00 
(0. 12) 


" . . - 0.01 
(-0.99) 


- 0. 00. 
(-0.26) 


Ldbor force 
participation rate 
Spring 1 


0 . 08 
(1.45) 


0.06 
(1.03) 


••0.05 
(-O.73V 


- 0. 05 
(-0.72) 


0. 04 
(0.70) 


0.07 

(-1.08) 


- 0. 04 ; ; 

(-0.42) 


Ldbor 'orc6 \ 
participation race 
Suaaacr 1077 


0.15 
. (4.06) 

t 


0.14 
(3.63) 


o.co 

• ( 1.44) 


0.06 
(1.47) 


0. 17 
(4.23) 


0. 12 
(3.00) 


• 0.03 
(0.55) 

\\ ' ■' ■ • . ■ 


Labor force 
participation rate 
Fall 1977 


0.05 
, (1-03) 


O.08 
( 1 . 66 ) 


0.12 
(1.95) - 


0.10 

n . 53 ) , 


0.05 
(1.05) 


■ 0.10 
: ( 1.73) 


0. 13 
(1.83) ; ; 

.'• : 




: .095 


.109 


.075 . i: 


.078 


.086 


'.063 


.053 




1085' .■ \ 


1054' 


881 . 


833 


976 


957 


-711 


pilot J>ite ;?eans: 














White sale 


. .064 


i..or,5 ' 


.063 


.059 


.062 ■ 


.062 


. .056 


Black sale 


.369 


.372 


■■'r-'.-'-r, • .390 


.393 


.370 


: ..385 ; 


.400 , 


Hispanic xale 


.003 


.00.1 


' .004 


.004 


.003 


.003 

■ — •■ - 'j 


.002 . 


Uhit9 fesale 


.099 


.094 


.092 


.092 


.099 


- 093- ■ 


■ .089"- ' ■ 


. Black feoale 


.460 


.461 


.447 


.448 


.464 


.452 ' ■ 


.449 


Hispanic fcrsale 


.005' 


.005 


.004 


.004. 


.002 


. ;,■ .0"05 "- - 


' .004 . . 


- Aqe (months) 


.204.60 


203.77 


200.84 ■ 


199. '51 


208. 18 


202.33 


198. 10 V ' ;'; 


; Age squared 


42038.94 


4168 1.76 


40468. 90 2 


39913.66 


43507.46 


41077.84 


. 39331.57 


Labor force 
partici{Mtion rate 
Spring 1977 


' 11 .'j6 


11.09T, 




9-5G; 


13.71 


10.34 


.■'8r4l '- ■'- " 


L«bor force 
p^fr ticipation rate 
- Suoaser 19]77 


42.01 


42.06 


- 40.78 


40.01 


43.97 ' 


■40.98 ■ 


. •; . 40.41 


Labor force . 
participation rate 
Pall 1977 


15.95 


15.47 


14.00 


12.91 


' 18.73 


* 14.64 

./ti/ •■ ■ ■ 


' 12. 13 


" M.'. 


658 > 


649 


541 • 


• 509 : 


577 


600 / 


■ 46 1- 














: . . .■■ .■ ■ .■■'*<■■ ~. • . 
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Table 35 .29 ♦ Program Sf facta cn gcoloygent Rates, Separately by Peric«3, for Cincinnati/Louisville (Table AS 



5): 



CLS Coefficients and Pilot Site .^■'eana 





Fall • 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
' 1979 


Coefficients 


( t-statistlc3 ) 






Constant. 


-1 124.92 

(-3.68) t 


-1310.29 
(-3.65) 


-258.96 
(-0.54) 


Pilot diaaay 


19.41 
(6.95) 


19.19 
(6.61) 


17.78 
(5.72) 


White sale 


2.56 
(0.52) 


2.23 
(0.43) 


5.45 
(0.98) 


Black xali! 


O.OO 
(-) 


0.00 
(-} 


0.00 

■ t-) 


Hispanic sale 


- 37.30 
; (-1.46J 


18.20 
(0.70) 


- 4.39 
(-0.17) 


«iTilte fecijle 


6.35 
(-1.43) 


- 5.85 
' (-1.25) 


- 3.33 
(-0.68) 


alack feaale 


5.34 
(-1.72) 


- Q.34 
(-2.60) 


- 13.45 
f-'3.94J 


Hispanic female 


(-0.363 


•J. 34 
(0.10) 


- 5.97 
(-0.2J) 


A^:^ (oonths) 


10.91 
(3.71) 


12.78 
(3.67) 


2.69 
(0.57) 


Aqe Squared 


0.03 
4-3.63) 


0.03 
(-3.62) 


- 0.01 
(-0.55) 


Cnployment rate« 
Sprifiq-^tSl?. 


0. 10 
(2.01) 


0.09 
(1.71) 


0.04 
(0.76) 


Employment rate;' 
Summer 1977 


0.10 
(2.82) 


0.12 
(3. 17) 


- 0.01 
(-0.14) 


E^ploytaent rate« 
Fall 1977 


0.04 
(1.07) 


0.03 
(0.64) 


0.09 
(1.90) 




.101 


.100 


.072 


N 


1085 


1054 


881 


Pilot Site Means; 






White aaie 


.064 ' 


v.:f^':;-.oe5 


.063 


Black sale 




.372 ' 


.390 


HLspcinic nale 


.003 : \ 


.003 


.004 


White female 


. .09* ■/..: 


.0*JA 


.C92 


Black fecale 


. :l 


.461 


.447 


Hispanic feoiale . 


.005 


.005 


.004 


Age (Bontns) 


204. BC 


-203. 77 


200.64 


Aqe squares! 


42038.94 


41681.76 


4046S.90 


^Daprcjyaei\t~'raxe 
Spring 1977 ■ • 


-T.'r11i98'-: 


11;80 


: lOrSi - 


i EupLoynnnt Cfito# 
Sufluner 1977 


33.42 _ 


33.99 / 


. 31.22 


ttapLoynent rate , 
Fall 1977 . 


22.33 


22. 18 


19.73 . 


■,N -.v. =. 


•: 658 


'd- -649 


■ 541 



Spring 
1980 



Sucuner 
^ 1978 



Suraer 
197 9 



Sucaer 
1980 



-489.67 
(-0.85) 



,19. 11 
(5.88) 



2.35 
(0.40) 



0.00 
(-) 



- 2.21 
(-0.08) 



- 2.90 
(-0.55) 



- 10.85 ' 
(-3.04) 



- 5.39 
(-0.21) 



5.32 
(0.93) 



- 0.01 
(-0.96) 



0.01 
(0.15) 



, 0.02 
(0.41) 



0.11 
(2. 10} 



.070 
833 



.059 
.393 
- .004 
.092 
.448 
.004 
199.51 
39913.66 

30.72 



-304.77 
(-0.87) 

13.30 
(4.47) 

3.54 
(0.68) 

0.00 

<-> 

- 32.39 
(-1.26) 

- 9.73 
(-2.07) 

- 6.85 
(-2.07) 

18.48 
(0-59) 

3.08 
(0.94) . 

- 0.01 '} 
(-0.94) 

0.07 
(1.36) 

0. 16 
(4.03) 

0.03 
(0.77) 

.085 

. 976 - 



-982.87 
(-2.17) 

8.33 
(2.60) 

2.23 
(0.39) 

0.00 
(-) 

23.25 
(0.86) 

- 19.58 
(-3.86) 

- 12.71 
(-3.63) 

10.57 
(0.45) 

10.03 
(2.26) 

- 0.02 ' 
(-2.25) 

0.02 
, (0.42) 

■ 0.07 
(1.70), 

- 0.01' 
(-0.24) 

.049 

■ 957 ; 



.062 
.370 
.003 
.099 
.464 
.002 

» , 208. 18 
43507.46 

13.75 ' 



35.62 
25*35 
577 



.062 
.385 
.003 
-*093 
.452 
.005 

- - 202.33 
41077.84 

- — ^0784^ 

32.41 
20.87 

6007 



302.75 
(0.38) 

12.91 
: (3.48; 

0.94 
(0.14) 

0.00 
; (-) 

- 38.35 
(-1.12) 

- 3.89 
(-0.67) 

- 6.96 
(-1.76) 

- 12.49 . 
(-0.47) 

- 2.20 
(-0.27) 

0.00 , 
(0.21) 

0.11 
(1.53) 

0.00 
(0.03) 

0.06 
,\{0.99) 

.046 ! 

711 



.056 
, .400 
.002 
.089 
.449 
' . .004 
198. to 
39331.57 
9.16 - 

; 31.57. , 

. 18.9t V 



Table Pcoqrdm Et gqcta on l>ibor Force 







0L5 Coefficiencs 


and Pilot Site 


Means 






Fan 
. 1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Sufiuner 
1978 • 


Sumner ' ' 2. 

1979 ' 


■ SuniDer 
1980 


CoQfficitints ( c-5tatiscic3) : 














constant -1787.84 
(-6.78) 


-1250.42 
(-4.22) 


-92.14 
(-0.23) 


-614.97 
(-1.32) 


-1467. 10 
(-4.95) 


-242.81 
(-0.7Q) 


-688.49 ■ . 
(-1.18) , 


pilot dtsmy 25. 80 
(9.29) 


28.52 
( 10.09) 


11.69 
(3.78) 


13.87 
(4.38) 


13.63 
(4.79) 


12.33 
(4.42) 




White stale .5. 38 
'(0.78) 


8.78 
(1.25) 


12.76 
(1.75) 


17.00 
(2.28) 


- 4.25 ■ 
(-0.60) 


8.22 
(1.18) 


7.75 

(0.98) 


Black sale 0. 00 
(-) 


Q.OO 
(-) 


O.QO 
<-> 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 


o;oo 

(-) 


60 • 
'(-) 


■ .• i-r 

iilspanic ''sale - 10.19 
(-0.74) 


- 1.60 
(-0.11) 


1.50 
(0.10) 


1.71 
(0.11) 


1.74 
(-0.13) 


- 16.93 
(-1.19) 


- 0.32 
(-0.02) ' 


Whlce fttiaale - 10.84 
(-1.68) 


- 16.71 
(,-2.54) 


-17.21 
(-2.40) 


- 14.46 
(-1.95) 


- 14.09 
: (-2.12) 


-29.54 
(-4.39) 


- 7.29 

(-0.95) : 


Black ffeoale - 0.25 
1 (-0. 10) 


U38 
(0.56) 


- 3.75 
(-T.38) 


- 4.03 
(-T.45) 


- 3.04 
(-1.21) 


- 3.36 
(-1.38) 


7.99 
(-2.81) 


Hispanic fetsale - 11.96 
(-0.82) 


6. 10 
(-0.39) 


' -24.24 - 
(-1.54) - - 


-22.05 
(-1.29) 


- 8.50. 
(-0.51) 


- 8.93 
(-0.59) 


- 21 .87 ■ 
(-1.20) 


Age (oonths) 17.09 
(6.73) 


12 . 18 
(4.23) 


1.50 
(0.38) . 


6.82 
(1.46) 


14.32 
- (5.10) 


3.00 » 
(0.89) 


7.61 
(1.29) . 






Ago squared V - 0.04 
■•■•>^ (-6.59) 


0.03 
.(-4.16) 


- O.QO 
(-0.41) 


- 0.02 
(-1.51) . 


0.03 
(-5.13) 


-0.01 

(-0.94) : 


- 0 . 02 J 
(-1.31) 


Labor force - . 0.07 
participation rate, (-1. 10). 
Spring 1977 


. 0.02 
(0.28) : 


- 0.Q8 
(-1.Q4) 


-.0.02 
(-0.24) 


0.01 
(0.12) 


- 0.07 
(-1.04) 


0.06^ 

(0^69) : : 


Labor force 0.15 
participation rate, (4.18) 
Simaer 1977 


0.12 
(3.19) 


^' 0.Q7 
(1.78) 


0.04 
(1.06) 


0.21 
(5.52) 


0.16 
(4.24) • 


0.05 
(1.19) 


Labor force - 0.00 
participation rate, (-0.06) 
Fall 1977 / 


0.01 
(0.24) 


0.Q6 
(0.89) ^ 


0.08 
(1.22) 


- 0.06 ' 
(-1.17) 


- 0.02 
(-0.28) 


-\ 0.00 

(ro-01) 


.1:0 


. 106 


.030 


.038; 


.073 


— — ■ .051 


. .021 


N 1299 


1279 


1037 




1170 


1204 . , 


884 


Pilot Site Cleans: 












!• .023 


White 8iale 7"^-' .0 19 


1 .018 


.023 


.022 


.020 


a\ ..^ _ . 


Black sale . - .422 


.421 


.433 


.436 


. 42 1 


.422 


.430 ' 


Hispanic aale . .006 


.006 


.005 


.005 


.007 


.005 


.006 


White faoaie .0 28 


.027 


.029 


.029 


..028 


.025 


T027 - 


Black fetaale .520 


.524 


.505 


.503 


.521 


■- .525 •■ - 


3^ ^. .509 / 


Ulspanxc female ' .005 ' 


.004 


.005 


.005 . 


.003 


.004 


.005 : . . 


Age (sont.h) 205.42 


203.95 - 


200.53 


199.50 


208.76 


202.61 


197.62 


Age squared ~ / 42 3 87 . 41 — — ^ . 


41765.09 , 


40343.86 


39912.53 


43757.43 


41193-20 


39138.56 


Labor force ' . 7.36 . 
participation rate. 
Spring 1977 


6.50 


5.64 


5. 11 


/ 8.61 


6.05 - - 


. ., 4.' 07 ' 


Labor force"^-. 34.08 
participation rate, 
Suxaaer 1977 . 


'33.73 


- .32.11 


31.76 


35. 12 


33.66 V 

* ■ ■ ■• ' 


; 31.51 y 


Labor. force 11.80 ,* 

participation rate, 

Pali: 1977 . 


10.83 


■ :.■ 9.' 54 •■ 


8.49 • 


13.63 


■ . ■ 10-5'i*^-lV-'V: ' 

•■ ■ • , .' . ., ; ■■!•;'•. ; . ■ 

; • • , ' ' * ' % '\ 




H ' ^ 100-6 


983 


■ . ' - 794 


> 759- 


894. V, 




•"bV 664>:,^^:- 



2S3 
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Tjble Pro>7raa Ztteczs on Employment Rates. Separately by Period/ for BaUinore/CleveUnd (Table 

■ " OLS Coegflciencs and Pilot Site Means 



A5.S1> 



Fall 
1978 



Spring 
1979 



Fall 
1979 



Spring 
1980 



Suisner 
1978 



Sumaer 
1979 



• Coef f icter.cs ( t-statistics ) : 
Constant 



Pilot duaaay 
White male 
Black sale 
Hispanic sale 
'White feDJle 
Black fesjle 
Hispanic, fcaale 
A(j*t (oonths) 
Age squared 



teploymenc r^ite. 
Spring 1977 

EbipLoynent rJCe« 
Sumner 1977 

Employment rate« 
Fall 1977 

■ 

N 



-1887. S4 
(-6.32) 

21-91 
(6.91) 

- 4.29 
(-0.S5) 

0.00 
(-) 

1,42 
(-0.09) 

4.99 
(-0.6S) 

0.89 
(0.32) 

- 12.67 
(-0.76) 

18.09 
(6.30) 

O.04 
(-6.19) 

6. 11 
(-1.88) 

0.04 
(1-16) 

0.09 
(2.08) 

.082 

1299 



Pilot Sitn Means; 



"'Jhitetaale 

Black male 

Hispanic male 

White female 

Black female 

tllsp<inic female 

Aqe (months) 

Age squared 

Employment rate , 
Spring 1977 

Employment rate« 
Summer 1977. 

Etsployment rate« 
Fall 1977 



.019 
.422 
.006 
.028 
.520 
. .005 
205.42 
42387.41 
5.74 

26.98 



-1380.94 
(-4. 18) 

- 32.38 
(10.18) 

11.43 
(1-46) 

0.00 
(-> 

- 2.42 
(-0. 16) 

- 12.46 
(-1.70) 

■ 2.61 
(0.96) 

9- 10 
(-0.52) 

13.45 
(4.19) 

0.03 
(-4.14) 

0.02 
(-0.27) 

0.03 
(0.84) 

0.07 
(1-59) 

.098 

1279 



26-97 



14-70 



— 22S. ;6 



-396.56 



-1751 .01 



-199. 18 



,(0.49) 


(-0.75) 


(-5.11)- ■ ^ 


(-0.49) 


19.24 


18.53 


9.20 


7.97 


(5.33) 


(5.10) 


(2 «76 ) • 


(2.41 i 


12.73 


12.60 


- 11.61 


, 6.97 


(1.51) 


(1.49) 


(-1 .41 ) 


( 0 .85 ) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 


0.00 • 
(-1 


13.00 


- 2.14 


- 7-25. 


- 19.54 


(0.72) 


(-0.12) 


(-0 . 46 ) 


(-1 . 17 ) 


-12.12 


- 4.59 


- 18.06 


- 25.67 


(-1.46) 


(-0.55) 


t -'9 TJ \ 
\ — ^ . J»* 1 


(-3 .24 ) 


- 1.31 


- 3.67 


0.94 


- 3.10 


(-0.42) 


(-1 . 17 ) 


(— U.J^J 


(- 1 .09 ) 


. .1.39 


- 28.75 


5-66 


'■ - 5.46 


(-0.19) 


(-1.49) 


(0.29) 


(-0.30) 


- 1.39 


4.92 


17.20 


2.96 


(-0.30) 


(0.93) 


::(5.31 )._•_., 


(0.74) 


0.00 


- 0,01 . 


- 0-04 


- 0.01 


(0.19) 


(-1.05) 


(-5.37) . ^' 


(-0.87) 


- 0.05 


- 0.05 


- 0 . 03 


- 0.08 


(-0.68) 


(-0.63) 


(-0.42) 


(-1.34) 


0.05 


0,00 


0.17 


0.10 


(1.35) 


(0-04) 


(4.75) 


(2.90) 


0.04 ■ 


0. 13 


0.06 


0.04 


(0.90) 


(2.60) 


( 1.4y 


(0.94) 



-046 
1037 



.053 
992 



12.6V 



794 



23.29 



11.83 ; 



1170 



-042 ; 
t204 



.018 


.023 


.022' 


.020 


.019 


,421 


.433 


.. .436 


.421 


■ ■ 


.006 


.005 


. .005 


.007 


.OOfi 

- .. '.r.l 


.027 


-029 


• .029 


.028 


.02;. 

. ■ . ■ •■ , , 'li 


-524 . 


.505 


. .503 


.521 


.525 


.004 


: .005 


.005 


' .003 


.004 


203.95 


200.53 


199.50. 


208.76 


202.61 


41765.09 


40343.86 


39912.53 


43757.43 


4119J.20 


5-3JI 


4.48 


. 4.03.; ■ 


- .^^^'6.33 


■Vs. ,9 



27.68 



759 



26.69 



926 



Sus»er 
1980 



-1047.68 
(-1.55) 

5.60. 
( K49)- 

6.88 - 
(0.78) 

i 0.00 "\ 

: i , •■ ■' 

. 12.56 
(0.71) 

2.26 
(0.25) 

- 9.68 - 
(-2.94) 

- ir. 12 
(-0.58) 

11.66 

0. 03 . 
(-1.80)- 

- 0.00 . 
(-0.00) 

7; 0.061^ 
// (1.44) 

^ ; ' 0.02 
(0.46) 

^ -036 

■ ■ : 884 



.023 
.430 
.006 . 
: .027 
.509 
' .005 
197.62 
39138.56 
•3.43: 

22.92 



664 



Tible B5. 12. 


Protifjflj Effects on 


Labor Force 


parttcioatien 


; Rates 


, separately by Period, for 


Mississisoi Pilot/Control (Table A5. 










OLS Coeff i 




and Pilot Site 


Means 










Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 




Spring 
1980 


Sucuser 
1978 


Sumoer 
, 1979 


Suisser 
1980 


Coefficients ( t-stacisrics J t 


















- 


1C08.S0 
(-3.01) 


-799.84 
(-2.19) 


-404.94 
(-0.78) 




-384.82 
(-0 . 62 ) 


345.84 
( 0 .85 ) 


-707,32 
(— 1 .46 ) 


-1227.39 

(— 1 , 4a ) 


Pilot dure/ 




22. B5 
(3. 05 ) ' 


25.41 
(8.81) 


14.56 
(4.19) 




17.00 
' (4.80) 


15.91 
(5.25) 


19»03 
(5.88 ) ' 


11.85 
(2.91) 


Wtiite male 




17.86 
It in 1 


21.57 
. (3.67) 


0.09 
(0.01) 




6.46 
(0.91) 


14.95 . 
( 2 . 38 ) 


15.65 
(2.33) 


11.74 
(1.51) 


Black sale 




. 0.00 

(-) 


0.00 ' 


0.00 

(-) 




0.00 
( — ) 


0.00 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 

.11 


Vihice fesale 




6.67 
(-1.15) 


- 6.54 
(-1.12) 


- 21.78 
(-2.91) 




- 2K75 


- 4.11 
( — 0 .66 ) 


- 19.72 • 
( —2 . 79 ) 


- 21.36 

■ 1 511 


Bl «icn~ f csitt 1 j» 




'6.07 
(-2. 11) 


- 6.65 
(-2.27) 


- 9.56 
(-2.72) 




- 9.51 
(-2.67). 


. - 3.93 
(-2.89) 


- 11.60 
(-3.52) 


. - iB.izr ^ 

'\ (-4i'33) 


Age (conths) 




9.48 

\ ^ .7 J 1 


7.56 
(2.13) 


4. 04' 
_,(0.79) 




3.88 
(0.63) 


- 3.47 
(-0.90) 


6v77 ' 
Y1T42) 


12. 16 
; (1.4S) 






0. 02 
(-2.79) 


- 0.02 
{ -2 .01) 


- 0-01 
(-0 * 74 ) 




— 0.01 
j (-0.58) , 


(1.01) 


- 0.02 
(-1.30) 


— 0 . 03 
(-1.37) 


Labor force 
participation 
Spring 1977 


rate. 


0.16 
(-1.85) 


- 0.13 ; 

- (-1.48) 


- o."ii 

. (-0.91) 




^ . 0.00 
(0.00) 


- 0.26 . 
/ «5 nil 


- 0.29 

- V. . . ( -2 . 50 ) - 


. 0. 12; 
I—*' . *»J 1. - - . 


Labor ' force , 
.-•■trticipation 
iJBcer , 1977 - 


rate. 


0.06 
(1. 3) 


0 . 09 
(1.97) 


0.09 
(1.73) 




0.10 
( 1 • 78 ) 


0.12 
{ 2 .68 ) 


0.15 

' ' ' ' (3 .05 ) 


16 -.^ 

iv ' ■ (2.60 ) 


.Labor force 
participation 
Fall 1977 


rate. 


0.22 
(2.97) ^ 


0.13 
(1.65) 


0.12 
(1.15) 




* 0 . 04 
(0.37) 


'0.18 
(2.29) 


0.04 
(0..38) 


- . 0.08 • 
(-0.73) ' . 


■R^ ' 




.145 


. 150 


.070 




.082 ' 


.111 


.133 


. . 140,^- 


H . 




802 


800 


613 




580 


704 


645 


390 


Pilot site Means: 
















Vfh'itQ male 




.070 


.070 


.073 




.072 


.067 


.071 ■ 


. .087 ' 


Black xale 




.448 


'. ,455 ; ./, 


.471 




.469 : 


.446^ 


.476 ' 


' .522 


White feziale 




.064 


.06^* ■■ 


' .058 




.051 


.064 


■7 ■ '056 : 


.046 '/ 


Black feaale 




.418 


.41 1 : 


.398 


.408 


.423 


.397 


. .344 :; 


Age (months) 




203.63 • 


202.57 


199.86 




198.58 


*206.22 


: 200 .38 


197.80 


Age squared 


41623.83 


411 78 . 28 


40066 . 44 




39536.31 


42664.78 


40281 .12 


39210.65 


Labor force 
r;*rtlcl?atlon 
Spring 1977 


rate. 


5.77 


5.58 


. /4.7r 




4.04 

- ■ 


6.24 


4.83 

" ' V ■ • - 


4.2r L 


labor force ' 
participation 
Sumaer 1977 


rate. 


24.72 


24. 4C 


22.39 




21.57' 


- 25.40 


22.95 


22.87 


Labor force 
participation 
Fall 1977 : 


rate, 


7.64 


7.24 • . 


6.65 




5.90 


8; 20',^ 


^6.^97 ' 


6.81 


N' : 




517 


516 


'. '400 




375 .* . 


449 


.411 


, '^^..■241_ - 




■ Table 35.33. 


ProqrAm t(i9cz& on CmpLoyment Sates* Separately by Period. 


for ^ississiopi 


Pilot/Control 


(Table A5.5): " 




■ ■ ■ ' . .' . ■ ■ 




0L5 Coftt'licier.ts 


And Pilot: Sire 


Means 




■"■ ' , . ■ ' ■ 


■■■ '. V' ■ " ■ 


•' Fall . . 
1978 


spring 
1979 


Fall , 

■■;,* 1979 . ■;. 


s} - ' ' ' 
Spring-. 
■ : 198 0 / 


Sucaer ••, 
■ 1.978 : 


■■ Sucaaer .. 
■ ' ' 1979 


Sunsjcr •. . ■ 
■ ■ 1980 ■' . 


Coeff icier.c-j 


( t-stacistics) : 














Constar.t 


-1155.7V 
(-3. 18) 


-103 5.47 
(-2.52) 


-577. 14 ' 

\ ■•■:(ri.03) ;' ; 


398.75 . 

; ;■; (o-56) : 


347. 10 
(0.70) , 


-1149.31 
(-1.98) 


-798.47 
(-0.82) i 


Pilot dusiny " ■ 


23.00 ' 
(7.39) 


23. C> 
(7.04) 


'\ ■■ ' .15.29 :■. 
' ■■■ ■ ' (4.02) 


. M8.44 ' 
. (4.54) 


■■..:12'.23' 
(3.28); 


10.93 ,' 
(2.80) 


•..12.03'. 
*■; (2.50) 


Whic« male 


22.42 
(3.60) 


20.70 
( 3. 14) 


■,' • ■■; ":.;..li34 

^(0.18) 


;'.' '8.4a 

(1.05) 

-'»;\. • . . 


6.93 
■ (0.91) 


v'-''.. ■'■3.95 
(0.50) 


■ •':'i2.oi 

.;••>";:• ^.'O (1.32). - ■; 


Blacx salt! 


0.00 
(-) 


,0.00 
< J") 


/ ' 0.00 , ; . 


. • o.do - 

■■■■■ (") 


, • "O.OO./" 


" ■ 0.00 


: v /' 0.00 ■ . 
' ■ ■(-».."■"'■' 


'Vihice feaale 


1.47 ^ 
<°-23) 


1.16 
(0.18) 


■ -; 14.96 ■• ,v. 

; ■ (-1.84) . 


- 18.09 ■ 
{-2. 02) 


• ..'r 

>;-(-0.95J / 


' :'. - 23.71. 

(-2.80) 


- 15.92 
V : (-1-40) 


Black feraaLe 


- 6.32 
(-2.01) 


8.05 
(-2.43) 


12.00 . : 
, ' ',(-3.15)* . 


13.38 
: ; (-3.29) : 


- 9.84' ■ 
. (-2.61) 


16.15* 
(-4.08) 


- 19.57 ; . 
0 (r3.97) 


Aqe (ffionchs) 


10.77 
(3.07) 


9.76 
(2.44) 


5.77 

(1.04) 


- 3.80 ' 
(-0.54) 


- 3.33' 
(-0-71) 


: : ^ 11-38 ^ 

(1.99) 


v'"' ^c--,'.- .■■.7-97.; 

. ^(0.81) 

...... .... ■ t. 


Age squared 


- 0.02 . — 0.02 
(-2.91) (-2.31) 


" o.oi'- ■ 

(-1.00), 


0-01 
(Oi 56) 


0.0 1 . 
' (0.78) 


.- 0^03 
(-1.92) 


- 0.02 ' 
(-0.76) 


QnpLoyrnent rate« 
Spring 1977 


- 0.07 
. ' (-1. 10) 


0.05 

v{-o,75j; 


. - 0.02 
(-0.28) 


' 0.10 
-{1.14) 


- 0. 11 ■ • 

- - : (-1,52) 


o;o3 

j_Q^32) 


■ 0.07. 

- '■ •■ ' (0 -73) 


E23ployo<snc raC6« 
Sususer 1977 


.0.05 
(1. 12) 


0.12 
; (2.42) 


(1.03) 


-. 0. 12 ■ ■ 
^ , (1.86) 


0.23 
(4.19) 


. 0. 16 
(2:57) 


0.11..- 
(1.51) 


Bnploynenc race« 
Fall 1977 


0.08 
il.41) , 


- 0.03 
(-0.40) 


0.08 ■ 
(0.98) 


. ■ - 0.09 
• (-1.01) 


■'- 0.02 ■ ' 
. (-0,28) 


- . 0. 16 
(-2.03) 


- ovio v ■ 
'(-1 .02) 


V' ■ 


.135 


.112 


/ ! .060 


.079 ■ 


.067 " 


■ .075 


- '■' . ^ . ^,099 ■"; 


"n. " ■ - ■ 


802 


800 


613 ■ 


" , 580 


704 '• 


645. 


■•■ "-■ ■ ■ ■'• 390 


: Pilot -Jlte Means: 




■ . . 










White male 


.070 


.070 . 


.073 


.072 


.067 


.071 


,087 '. 


Black male 


.448 


-455 ' 


: > -'*71 : ■ 


.469 


.446 


■^476 ' 


" .523 


White female 


.064 - 


\': .064 


-053 




: .064 ■;. 


■ •°56 


.046 > 


Black fenale 


.418 


!:' ■ " ■ 

J!- 


.398 


: .408 


.423 


.397 


• .344 . - 


Age (months) 


203.63 


202.57 


199^86- 


198.58. 


- 206.22 


■ 200.38 ' 


197.80 


Aqn squared * , 


41623.33 


41178.28 


4(J066.44 


39536. 31 


' 42664.78 


40281-12 


39210.65 


E^pLoynent rate« 
Spring 1977 


5.89 


5.90 ' 


4.92 


4. •14 , 


6-12 

• " 'V ■■ ■' , 


5-52 


V-- - 5- 27 . 


Soployinent rate« 
SuBunor. 1977 


15. 12 ; : 


14.36 


.--y. 13.09 


.11-95 . 

■ ■ - '{s ■ ■ 


/l . 15.24".. 

Jl - ■ ■ ■ - " ' ■ 


.. 13.68 


' ' ' ■'..'14.66;- 


E&iployment rate« 
Fall 1977 


. 7.90 


7.1G; 


6.77 


5.61 V.-.- 


8.65 


■ -7.3? 


^ "6T65 


N • ■ 


.517 


.'516 


. ' , . 400 


. .'■ 375 ■ 


449 • 


411 


■ v ■. ■■241 




Table B5.34. Estimated Pilot Site Labor Force Participation 
and Employment Rates in the Absence of the Program / 
Separat>< * ly by Period (Table A5«5) 



School-year Summer During-program 
average average average 



Denver 

Labor force parti- 
cipation rate 43,43 45, 11 43,99 
Employment rate 47,31 48,58 47,74 

Cincinnati 

Labor force parti- 
cipation rate 31.74 38,23 33,90 
Employment rate 23.72 33,21 26,88 

Baltimore 

Labor force parti- 
cipation rate 37,41 48,04 40,95 
Employment rate 29.73 47,18 35,55 

Mississippi 

Labor force parti- 
cipation rate 23,87 33,34 27,03 
Employment rate -20,53 35,06 25,38 



^See notes to Table 5.3 
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.>hi. Program Effects on Labor Force Participation Rates. Separately by Period, for White Males (Table A5.6) : 
" OLS Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 

Fan Spr;lng Fall Spring Summer Summer Summer. 

1978 1979 1979 1980 1978 1979 



Coefficients (t-statistlcs) 



Constant 


-810.11 
(-1.27) 


-414.38 
(-0.57) 


-397.32 
(-0.38) 


-248.86 
(-0.18) 


76il3 
(0.11) 


-555.41 
(-0.64) 


81'0.74 
(0.43) 


pilot dummy 


15,47 
(2.83) 


13.48 
(2.45) 


- 0.13 
(-0.02) 


9.10 
(1.50) 


12.84 
(2.27) 


- 0.18 
(-0.03) 


1.54 
(0.24) 


A dp fmnnths) 


7.67 

(1.25) 


3.81 
(0.54) 


3.77 
(0.37) 


2.16 
(0.16) 


- 0.57 
(-0.08) 


5.49 

(0,65) 


- 8.06 
(-0.43) 


Age squared 


- 0.02 
(-1i 18) 


- 0.01 
(-0.46) 


- 0.01 
(-0.31) 


. 0,00 
(-0.11) 


0.00 
(0.11) 


- 0,01 
(-0.59) 


0.02 
(0.45) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate# 
spring ly// 


- 0.13 
(-1.42) 


- 0.06 
(-0.63) 


- 0.14 
(-1.34) 


- 0,18 
(-1.62) 


- 0.21 
(-2.25) 


- 0.14 
(-1.39) 


- 0.08 
(-0.63) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Summer i97/ 


(1.42) 


0.22 
(2.43) 


0.22 
(2.30) 


0.34 
(3.49) 


0.21 
(2.32) 


0.16 
(1.75) 


0.22 
(2.07) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Fall 1977 


0.17 
(2.01) 


0.06 
(0.66) 


0.10 
(1.10) 


0.03 
(0.29) 


0.16 
(1.86) 


0.07 
(0.74) 


0.04 
(0.34) 


!? 


.093 


.100 


.082 


,117 


, .079 


.048 


.055 


N 


239 


232 


194 


178 


217 


206 


149 


Pilot site means; 














Age (months) 


204.90 


204.23 


201.93 


199.77 


207.55 


202.98 


198.37 


Age squared 


42167.15 


41882.69 


40921.65 


40016. 17 


43246.03 


41363.23 


39433.78 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Spring 1977 


21.57 


20.95 ' 


19.47 


16.23 


25.12 


20.59 


17.02 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Summer 1977 


41.28 


40.93 


40.49 


39.54 


42.83 


40.53 


41.92 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Fall 1977 


26.28 


25.70 


26.99 


23.87 


29.25 


27.26 


26.39 


N„ O 


127 


126 


107 


96 


114 


V3 


79 



Table B5.36> Prograin Effects on Labor Force Participation Rates^ Separately by Period^ for Black Hales jTable A5>6) ;^^ 

OLS Coefficients anci Pilot .Site Means 





Pall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spxinq 
19S0 


Summer 
1978 


'Suminer 
1979 


Summer 
^ 1980 ' 


Coefficients (t-statistics) : 














Constant 


-930.07 
(-3.57) 


-809.85 
(-2.79) 


69.72 
(0.18) 


-469.52 
(-U05) 


-246.77 
(-0.85) 


-144.45 
(-0.42) 


-650.57 
<-1.15) 


Pilot dummy 


21.96 
(B.90) 


23.37 
(9.40) 


17.30 
(6.38) 


18.52 
(6<66) 


15. 7< 
(6.12) 


13=11 
(5.16) 


., 12.46 


Age (months)'"' 


B.64 
(3.44) 


7.62 
(2.70) 


- 0.62 
V-0.16) 


4.86 
(1.09) 


2.34 

(0.85) 


1.49 

(0.44) 


6.75 
(1.18) 


Age squared 


- 0.02 
(-3.21) 


- 0.02 
(-2.52) 


0.00 
(0.24) 


- 0.01 
(-1.05) 


- 0.00 
(-0.73) 


- 0.00 
(-0.34) 


- 0.02 , 
(-1.13) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Spring 1977 


0.00 

(o.oe) 


0.02 
(0.42) 


0.06 
(-0.95) 


~ 0.06 
(-0.82) 


0.00 
(0.07) 


- 0.12 
(-2.11) 


- 0.06 
(-0.88) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Summer 1977 


0.08 
(2.40) 


0.O8 
(2.40) 


0.05 
(1.28) 


0.04 
(1.08) 


0.10 
(2.72) 


0.11 
(3.19) 


0.03 
(0.85) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Fall 1977 


0.03 
(0.67) 


0.O3 
(0.62) 


0.06 
(1.10) 


0.05 
(0.77) 


0.01 
(0.12) 


0.04 

(0.69) 


0.07 
11.02) 


»^ 


.104 


.103 


.046 


.046 


.052 


.042, 


.029 


N 


1349 


1331 


1121 


1067 


1208 


1226 


903 


Pilot site means; 














Age (months) 


204.62 


203.67 


200.58 


199.50 


208.07 


202.09 


197.76 • 


Age squared 


42048.72 


41645.89 


40359.41 


39909.77 


43460.84 


40982.67 


39192.77 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Spring 1977 


11.35 


10.76 


9.21 


8.78 


13.18 


9.90 


7.99 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Summer 1977 


41.42 


40.86 


38.44 


37.79 


42.91 


39.75 


38.93 


Labor force par- 
ticipatir^n rate, 
Fall 1977 


15.31 


14.39 


12.56 


11.62 




13.72 


10.76 


N erJc 


975 


967 


8.07 ' 


768 


858 


887 





T able B5.37. Program Effects on Labor Force Participation Rates, Separately by P eriod, for Hispanic Hales 

OLS Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 



(Table AS. 6): 





1976 


Snf ino 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


. Spring 
1980 


Summer 
1978 


Summer 
1979 


Summer 
1980 , 


Coefficients 


(t-statisticsl? 














Constant 


58.28 
(0.08) 


152.53 
(0.20) 


558.79 
(0.44) 


-687.77 
(-0.46) 


130.88 
(0.16) 


524.92 
(0.i>8) 


-178.54 
(-0.09) 


Pilot dummy 


0.95 
(0.14) 


3.38 
(0.52) 


6.04 
(0.80) 


4.09 
(0.51) 


4.81 
(0.71) 


- 7.66 
(-1 17) 


11.30 
(1.41) 


Age (months) 


- 0.90 
(-0.14) 


- 1.59 
(-0.22) 


- 4.76 
(-0.38) 


7.55 
(0.51) 


- 1.20 
(-0.16) 


- 5.03 
. (-0.57) 


' ' 2.98 
(0.15) 


Age squared 


0.00 
(0.25) 


0.01 
(0.29) 


0.01 
(0.35) 


- 0.02 
(-0.53) 


0.00 
(0.21) 


0.01 
(0.62) 


.- 0.01 
(-0.19) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 


- 0.01 
(-0.07) 


- 0.02 
(-0.14) 


- 0.05 
(-0.34) 


0.05 
(0.38) 


- 0.07 
(-0.61) 


- 0.13 
(-1.21) 


n At 

0«03 
(0.22) 


oprxng / * 
















Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 


0.18 
(1.87) 


0.21 
(2.41) 


0.20 
(2.00) 


0.20 
(1.88) 


0.14 
(1.48) 


0.19 
(2.19) 


0. 18 
(1.80) 


CiifflftiAv 107*7 
















Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 


- 0.09 
(-0.89) 


0.05 
(0.48) 


0.11 
(0.88) 


- 0.01 
(-0.06) 


0.02 
(0.22) 


0.G8 
(0.84) 


0.09 
(0.77) 


Fall 1977 


















.088 


.102 


.052 


.038 


.041 


.072 


.078 


N 


188 


180 


148 


144 


169 


166 


121 


Pilot site means: 














Age (months) 


207.77 


206.03 


202.49 


20?.. 14 


209.84 


204.25 


199.76 


Age .squared 


43371.36 


42623.95 


41124.02 


40976.60 


44211.43 


41859.94 


39992.08 


Labor force par- 


20.81 


18.88 


15.62 


14.83 


22.27 


16.76 


15t 17 


ticipation rate. 
















Spring 1977 
















Labor force par- 


49.39 


48.70 


47.42 


46.53 


52.12 


48.44 


46.34 


ticipation rate, 
















Summer 1977 
















Labor force par- 


27.97 


25.18 


23.95 


23.32 


30.64 , 


24.02 


22.57 



ticipation rate, 
Fall 1977 



87 



. Table B5.38. Program Effects on Labor Force Participation Rates, Separately by Period , for White Females (Table A5.6); ■ 

OLS Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 

Fall Spring Fall • Spring Summer Summer Sununer .■ 

1978 1979 1979 1980 1978 1979 , . 1980 



Coefficients (t-statistics); 



Constant 


11.97 
(0.02) 


-695.63 
(-1.15) 


. 175.97 
(0.21) 


-972.34 
(-1.03) 


•65.06 
(-0.11) 


-721.19 
(-0.93) 


-2233.40 
(-1.67) 


Pilot dummy 


7.61 
(1.60) 


10.15 
(2.16) 


- 1.96 
(-0.33) 


1.31 
(0.22) . 


2.34 
(0.48) 


6.04 
(1.13) 


0.51 
(-0.07) 


Age (months) 


0.06 
(0.01) 


6.92 
(1.19) 


- 1.36 
(-0.17) 


10.29 
(1.09) 


0.63 
(0.11) 


7.21 

, A AC \ 

(0.96) 


23.51 

(l./JJ 


Age squared 


- 0.00 
(-0.00) 


- C.02 
(-M9) 


0.00 
(0.16) 


- 0.03 
(-1.12) 


- 0.00 
(-0.07) 


- 0.02 
(-0.94) 


- 0.06 
(-1.77) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rater 
Spring 1977 


0.13 
(1.15) 


0.10 
(0.88) 


- 0.11 
(-0.64) 


0.34 
(1.91) 


0.05 
(0.46) 


0.11 
(0.'9) 


0.50 
(2.47) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Summer 1977 


- 0.01 
(-0.15) 


- 0.01 
(-0.09) 


0.13 
(1.36) 


0.13 
(1.34) 


0.09 
(1.15) 


0 09 
(1.00) 


0.04 
(-0.36) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Fall 1977 


0.18 
(1.69) 


0.28 
(2.80) 


0.20 
(1.30) 


- 0.22 
(-1.30) 


, 0i17 
(1.66) 


0.18 

(1.42) 


- 0.13 
(-0.69) 




.054 


.089 


.032 


.034 


.074 


' .064 


.058 


N 


286 


274 


213 


201 


263 


233 


160 


Pilot site means; 














Age (months) 


207.13 


205.86 


201.98 


200.52 


210.00 


203..91 


197.64 


Age squared 


43108.31 


42558.03 


40940.10 


40327.84 


44294.19 


41728.63 


39141.24 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Spring 1977 


12.58 


11.45 


10.96 

1 


10.25 


14.43 


10.60 


8.22 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
summer 1977 


27; 47 


40 • 10 




25.49 


30.07 


27.04 


23.81 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Fa " iy- 

ERIC 


16.29 
162 


15.20 

f.; 155 


12.64 
120 


11.07 
112 


2^j^ 18.33 
148 


14.28 
134 


9.38 
89 



Table B5.39* Program Effects^ 



on Labor Force Particip a ti on Rates, Separately by Period, for Black Females (Tab! 



OLS Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 



Fall 
197B 



Spring 
1979 



Coefficients ( t-statistics ) i 
Constant 



Pilot dummy 
Age (months) 
Age squared 



Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Spring 1977 

Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Summer 1977 

Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Fall 1977 

r2 



-1158.88 
(-4.94) 

26.07 
(11.86) 

11. 16 
(4.94) 

0.03 
(-4.07) 

0.02 
(-0.23) 



0. !8 
(5.61) 



0.02 
(-0.34) 



.114 

1568 



Pilot site means ; 
Age (months) 204.48 
Age squared 



Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Spring 1977 . _ 

Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Summer 19/77 

Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Fall 1977 

N 



41984.70 
4.41 

30.01 

8.56 

1109 



-980.28 
(-3.65) 

27.72 
(12.18) 

9.69 
(3.71) 

- 0.02 
(-3.70) 

- 0.03 
(-0.46) 



0. 14 
(4.37) 



0.08 
(1.46) 



.106 
154? 



203.08 
41392.54 
3.84 

30.03 

7.98 

1092 



Fall 
1979 



-642.66 
(-1.65) 

18.28 
(6.97) 

6.84 
(1.78) 

- 0.02 
(-1.83) 

- 0.06 
(-0.67) 



0. 10 
(2.61) 



0.05 
(0.72) 



.049 



1192 



200.01 
40125.23 
3.51 

29.27 

7.44 

850 



Spring 
1980 



-840.28 
(-1.84) 

18.59 
(6.94) 

8.94 
(1.96) 

- 0.02 
(-2.02) 

- 0.07 
(-0.69) 



0.08 
(1.99) 



0. 13 
(2.04) 



.054 
1140 



199.01 
39708.04 
3*31 

29.10 

6.86 



811 



summer 
1978 



-918.52 
(-3.29) 

18.50 
(7.92) 

9.05 
(3.42) 

- 0.02 
(-3.43) 

- 0.01 
(-0.15) 



0.24 
(7.18) 



- 0.02 
(-0.37) 



.087 
1396 



207.46 
43200.34 
5.14 

30.63 

9.78 

989 



Summer 
1979 



-710.93 
(-2. 12) 

17.32 
(7.10) 

7.47 
(2.27) 

- 0.02 
(-2.32) 

- 0. 15 
(-1.78) 



0. 17 
(4.88) 



- 0.00 
(-0.07) 



.057 
1362 



201.67 
40803.36 
3.66 

30.17 

7.75 

9V3 



e A5.6) : 



Summer 
1980 



-177.23 
(-0.30) 

9.39 
(3.16) 

2.34 
(0.39) 

- 0.01 
(-0.42) 

- 0.06 
(-0.52) 



0. 09 
(2.21) 



0.05 
(0.64) 



.018 

925 



197.90 . 
39248.67 
2. 62 

29.81 



6l71 



671 



292 



ERIC 



Table B5>40* Program Effects on Labor Force Participation Rates ^ Separately by Periods f or Hlsganic Fe males (Table AS. 6) 

OLS Coefficients and Pilot_Site Means 





Pall 

1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Summer 
1978 


Summer 
1979 


Coefficients 


(t-statistics); 












Constant 


T1513.26 
(-2.53) 


-1245.85 
(-1.60) 


35.10 
(0.03) 


-68.99 , 
(-0.04) 


-1020.54 
(-1.25) 


-1724.45 
(-1.68) 


Pilot dummy 


13.89 
(2.26) 


11.89 
(1.90) 


-3.14 

(-0.44) 


- 5.32 
(-0.74) 


.21.41 
(3.02) 


3.74 

(0.53) 


Age (months) 


14.49 
(2.52) 


12.65 
' (1.65) 


0.02 
(0.00) 


1.09 
(0.07) 


10.00 
(1.^9) 


17.76 
(1.76) 


Age squared 


- 0.03 
(-2.48) 


- 0.03 
(-1.70) 


- 0.00 
(-0.01) 


- 0.00 
(-0.08) 


- 0.02 
(-1.32) 


- 0.04 
(-1.81) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation ratei 
Spring 1977 


0.22 
(1.67) 


0.14 
(1.02) 


- 0.07 
(-0.41) 


- 0.06 
(-0.35) 


0.'13 
(0.89) 


0.04 
(0.28) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate/ 
Summer 1977 


• 0.13 ' 
(1.41) 


0.21 
(2.39) 


0.29 
(2.87) 


0.45 
(4.37) 


0.18 
(1.85) 


0.13 
(1.32) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate^ 
Fall 1977 


0.00 
(0.01) 


0.10 
(0.92) 


- 0.04 
(-0.29) 


- 0.18 
(-1.38) 


- 0.01 

(-o:io) 


0.06 
(0.52) 


r2 


.109 


.115 


.056 


.119 


.100 


.054 


N 


210 


200 


169 


160 


175 


184 


Pilot site means: 












Age (months) 


204.41 


202.30 


200.53 


199.16 


207.94 


201.64 


Age squared 


41976.11 


41068.72 


40331.85 


39757.55 


43411.09 


40789.38 


Labor force par- 


7.88 


6.94 


5.62 


4.87 


9.59 


6>!i3 



ticipation ratef 
Spring 1977 

Labor force par- 36.46 
ticipation rate, 
Summer 1977 

Labor force par- 16.85 
ticipation rate, 
Fall 1977 

nErJc 147 



36.83 



16.11 



139 



35.58 



36.28 



39.25 



37.68 



13.62 13.46, 17.85 15.90 

233 ■ 



120 



113 



124 



133 



Table B5*41» Program Effects on Labor Force Participation Rates^ Separately by Perlodr for Whites (Table a5_>6) : 

OLS Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 





Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


• Fall. 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Summer 
1978 


Summer 
1979 


Summer 
1980 


CoefflclentB (t-statistics): 














Constant 

■ ■. ■ } 


-330.72 . 
(-0.80) 


-557.25 
(-1.20) 


63*82 
(0.10) 


-488.35 
(-0.63) 


77.22 
(0.17) 


-619.50 
(-1.08) 


* . 

-739.89 
1-0.70) 


Pilot dummy 


11.28 
(3.14) 


11.63 
(3.24) 


- 1.33 
(-0.32) 


5.34 
(1.24) 


7.23 
(K96) 


3.28 
(0.85) 


2.18 
. (0.45) 


Hale 


14.78 
(4.01) 


18.03 
(4.91) 


14.36 
(3.39) 


16.39 
(3.69) 


16.52 
(4.35) 


20.05 
(5.06) 


14.77 
(2.97) ■ 


Female 


0.00 


0.00 

(-) 


0*00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


Age (months) 


3.15 
(0.80) 


5.3t 
(MB) 


- 0.53 
(-0.08) 


5.02 

(0.65) 


- 0.74 
(-0.17) 


* 6.07 
(1.08) 


7.96 
(0«75) 


Age squared 


- 0.01 
(-0.74) 


- 0.01 
(-M2) 


0.00 
(0.12) 


- 0.01 
(-0.64) 


0.00 
(0.22) 


- 0.01 
(-1.04) 


- 0.02 
1-0.76) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Spring 1977 


- 0.02 
(-0.26) 


0.02 
(0.25) 


- 0.10 
(-1.14) 


0.01 
(0.11) 


- 0.11 
(-1.54) 


- 0.04 
(-0.52) 


0.15 
(1.36) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Sujnmer 1977 


0.05 
(0.89) 


^0.10 
(1.77) 


0.17 
(2.54) 


0.21 
(3.03) 


0.15 
(2.46) 


0.12 
(1-93) 


D.OB 
11.01) 


Labor force par* 
ticlpation rate. 
Fall 1977 


0.18 
(2,72) 


' 0.15 
. (2.34) 


0*14 
(U70) 


- 0.02 
(-0.22) 


0.17 
(2.66) 


0.12 
(1.61) 


- 0.01 
(-0.13) 


? 


.100 


.138 


.089 


.089 


.113 


.115 


.063 


N 


525 


506 


407 


379 


480 


439 


309 


Pilot site means i 














Hale 


.439 


.443 


.471 


.462 


.435 


.457 


.470 


Female 


.561 


• 552 


.529 


.538 


.565 


.543 


.530 


Age (months) 


206.15 


205.13 


201.96 


200. 17 


208.94 


203.49 


197.98 


Age squared 


42694.72 


42255.21 


40931.41 


40183.99 


43838.12 


41561.46 


39278.80 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Spring 1977 


16.53 


15^71 

\ 


14.97 


... 13.01 


19.08 


15.17 


12.36 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Summer 1977 


33.54 


33.12 


33.53 


31.98 


35.62 


35.21 


32.32 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Fa) I t'gT 

- IMC 


20.68 
289 


19.91 
281 


19.40 
227 


16.98 
208 


23.08 


20.22 
247 


, 17.38 
168 



Table B5. 42 » Program Effects on Labor Force Participation Rates, Separately by Period, for BlackB [Table A5 . 6 h 

OLS Coefficients a nd Pilot Site Means 





Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
• 1979 


Spring 
1960 


Summer 
1978 


' Summer 
1979 


Summer 
1980 


Coefficients (t^statistics): 














Constant 


-1082.87 
(-6. 20) 


-9 11. 36 
1-4.61) 


-266.91 
(-0.9B) 


-640.89 
(*2.00) 


-597.41 
(-2,96) 


-412,90 
(-1.71) 


-432.53 
(-1.05) 


Pilot dununy 


24.07 
(14.63) 


25.78 
115.33) 


17*72 
(9-39) 


18.52 
(9,60) 


16.96 
(9.77) 


15.22 
(8,62) 


10.87 
(5.26) 


Male 


3.00 
(1.98) 


2.97 
(1.93) 


7, 39 
(4.30) 


7,53 
(4.28) 


5,72 

(3.57) 


7.51 
(4.68) 


10,26 
(5.49) 


Female 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0 00 

(-) 


0. on 

(-) 


0. on 
(-) 


Age (months) 


10.27 
(6J0) 


p fl1 
(4.59) 


L * OO 

(1-07) 


fi 72 
(2.11) 


S 82 
(3*05) 


4.10 

(.1.82) 


4. AH 

(1.13) 


Age squared 


- 0,02 
(-5.90) 


- 0.02 
(-4,46) 


- 0.01 
(-1 .06) 


- 0,02 
(-2. 12) 


- 0*01 
(-3.01) 


- 0,01 
(-1,79) 


- 0.01 
(-1*121 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Spring 1977 


- 0.00 
(-0.04) 


0.00 
(0.02) 


- 0.06 
(-1.16) 


- 0,07 
(-1.23) 


- 0.00 
(-0,08) 


- 0,12 
(-2,59) 


- 0.06 
(-1.02)' 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Summer 1977 


0.13 
t5*78) 


0.11 
(4.68) 


0.07 
(2.75) 


0,06 
12,10) 


0.18 
(7.15) 


0. 14 
(5.74) 


0.06 
(2.23) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Fall 1977 


0,01 
(005) 


(1.48) 


(1.40) 


0.09 
(1.92) 


- 0.01 

(-0*26) 


0.09 

(0.57) 


0. Qf^ 
(1.15) - 




.110 


. 101 




.055 


.067 


♦ 051 


.037 


N 


2917 






5907 

r 


9 Ana 




; '^1fl9R 


Pilot site means: 














Male 


.468 


.470 


.an? 


.486 




• 476 


• 493 


Female 


*532 


. J J u 




* J 1 H 








Age (months) 


204.55 


203.36 


200.28 


199.25 


207.74 


201.87 


197,83 


Age squared 


42014.65 


4151 1.53 


40239* 29 


39806. 16 


43321.35 


40888*64 


39221^10 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Spring 1977 


7.66 


7.09 


6*29 


5.97 


8.8B 


6*63 


5*27 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Summer 1977 


35.35 


35.11 


33.74 
• 


33.32 ' 


36.33 


34.73 


34.31 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Fa] O 

mc 


11.71 

2084 


10.99 
2059 


9*93 
1657 


9.18 
1579 


OOr: 13.49 

1847 


10.59 
1865 


8*70 
1324 



Table B5>4 3> Program Effects on Labor Force Participation Rates, Separ&tely by Period, for Hlspanics (Table A5*6) : 
* ' OLS CoefflclentB and Pilot Site Means 





Pall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Summer ' 
1978 


Summer 
1979 


Summer 
1980 


Coefficlenta (t-statlsticfi): 














Constant 


-909.35 
(-2.03) 

/ 

8.27- V . 
(1^82] 


-496.34 
(-0.92) 


' 317.36 
(0.37) 


-458.47 
(-0.43) 


-558.98 
(-0.99) 


-500.36 
(-0.73) 


-487.77 
(-0.38) 


Pilot dummy 


9.13 
(2.03) 


1.48 
(0.29) 


- 0.36 
(-0.07) . 


13.53 
(2.77) 


- 0.80 
(-0.16) 


13.68 
55) 


Male 


12.61 
(2.97) 


16.37 
(3.91) 


22.79 
(4.87) 


2M7 
(4.40) 


10.57 
(2.34) 


ie.83 
(<.26) 


21 3b 
(4.39) 


Female 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


i . 00 
{-) 


.00 
(-) 


Age (months) 


8.53 
(1.98) 


4.96 
(0*95) 


- 2.70 
(-0.32) 


5.03 
(0.48) 


5.49 

(1.02) 


5.30 
(0.79) 


5.60 
(0*43) 


Age squared 


- 0.02 


- 0.01 
1-0.93) 


0.01 
(0.30) 


- 0.01 
(-0.50) 


- 0.01 
(-1.01) 


- 0*01 
(-0.79) 


- 0.02 
(-0.47) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Sorina 1977 


0.10 
(MO) 


0.05 
(0.61) 


- 0.05 
(-0.47) 


0.00 
(0.03) 


0.01 
(0.12) 


- 0*06 
(-0.61) 


0.08 
(0.78) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Summer 1977 


0.16 
(2.47) 


0.22 
(3.58) 


0.24 
(3.45) 


0.31 
(4.40) 


0.16 
(2.45) 


0.17 
(2.60) 


0.27 
(3.90) 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Fall 1977 : 


- 0.03 
(-0.36) 


0.09 
(1.21) 


0.04 
(0.49) ' 


- 0.08 
(-0.87) 


0.03 
(0.41) 


0.08 
(1.02) 


- 0.04 
(-0.47) 




*110 


.138 


.127 


.134 


• 077 


.091 


.172 


N 


398 


3B0 


317 


304 


344 


350 


266 


Pilot site means; 














Male 


.473 


♦ 475 


.462 . 


.469 


.492 


.468 


.451 


Female 


.527 


.525 


.538 


.531 


.508 


.532 


.549 


Age (months) 


206.00 


204*08 


201.43 


200.56 


208.88 


202.86 


199.05 


Age squared 


42636.23 


41808.19 


40697.74 


40329.87 


43804.70 


41290.40 


39708.77 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Spring 1977 


14.00 


12.62 


10.24 


9.55 


15.83 


11.32 


9.14 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Summer 1977 


42.58 


42.48 


41.05 


41.09 


—45.58 


42.71 


40.51 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Fall 1977 


22.11 


20.43 


18.39 


18.09 


24.14 


19.70 


17.23 


N » 

ERIC 


279 


265 


223 


213 


244 


250 


193 



Table 35.44. Program Sfgects on Labor Force Participation R ates > Se paratel y by _ Pe ri od, fo r_?<aj.es (Table AS .6? t 



OLS Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 



Fall 
1978 



Spring 
1979 



Fall 
1979 



Spring 
1960 



Surxier 
1978 



Sursner 
1979 



Coefficients (t-statistics) : 



-799.46 
(-3.52) 



Pilot ducsiy 



Hispanics 



A<]e (months) 



Age squared 



Labor force p^ir- 
ticipation rate. 
Spring 1977 

Labor forct; par- 
ticipation rate, 
Siunner 1977 

Labor forcti par- 
ticipation rate. 
Fall 1977 



18.67 
(8.77) 



6.49 
(2.67) 



0.00 
(-) 



4.30 
(1.34) 



7.41 
(3.39) 



- 0.02 
(-3. 13) 



- 0.02 
(-0.45) 



0. 10 
(3.21) 



0.05 
(1-28) 



.095 
1776 



-658.79 
(-2.60) 



19 .66 
(9.22) 



9.93 
(3.36) 



0.00 

(-) 



10.49 
(3.25) 



6.16 
(2.50) 



- 0.01 
(-2.29) 



0.01 
(0.30) 



0.11 
(3.69) 



0.04 
(1.12) 



. 103 
1743 



47. 11 
(0. 14) 



13.21 
(5,55) 



4.28 
( 1.32) 



0.00 

(-) 



7.64 
( 2. 19) 



- 0,35 
(-0. 10) 



0.00 
( 0. 18) 



- 0.06 
(-1,20) 



0.08 
(2.46) 



0,06 
( 1,83) 



,042 
1463 



-459.67 
(-1. 13) 



15. 28 
(6.35) 



6.98 
(2.06) 



0,00 

(-) 



7.53 
(2.07) 



4.75 
( 1. 17) 



- 0.01 
(-1. 12) 



- 0,04 
(-0,78) 



0.09 
(2.69) 



0.04 
(0.79) 



.044 
1389 



-158.41 
(-0.62) 



13. Q6 
(6.34) 



5.25 
(1.71) 



0.00 

(-) 



5.44 
(1.63) 



1.53 
(0.63) 



- 0,00 
(-0,51 ) 



- 0,05 
(-1.25) 



0.11 
(3.63) 



0.05 
(1.32) 



.052 
1594" 



-148.96 
(-0.49) 



6.94 
(4. 10) 



4.86 
(1.58) 



0.00 

(-) 



7. 75 
(2.36) 



1.54 
(0.52) 



- 0.00 
(-0.40) 



- 0. 12 
(-2,61) 



0. 12 
(4.06) 



0.05 
(1.21 ) 



.041 
1596 



Suirxier 
1960 



-462.03 
(-0.92) 



10.74 
(4.30) 



5,48 
(1.55) 



0.00 



5.43 
(1.44) 



5, 12 
(0.96) 



- 0.01 
(-0.94) 



0.03 
(0.62) 



0.07 
(2,07) 



0.06 
(1.13) 



.030 
1173 




Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Spring 1977 

Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Summer 1977 

Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Fall 1977 



. 103 
.794 
. 103 
203.97 
41771,47 
12.65 



,105 
.794 
.101 
200.91 
40496.01 
10.94 



. 100 
.796 
. 104 
199.80 
40031.04 
10. 15 



. 104 
.766 
.110 
208.21 
43520.90 
15.43 



.101 
.794 
. 105 
202.41 
41 113, 06 
11.70 

40.74 



.096 
.798 
. 106 
198.03 
39300.92 
9.62 

40.0o!> 

13.52 



Ml 



Table 35.45. Program Si' feces on 



Labor Force Pdrticipacton Rates, separate Iv by Periodf for Pegales (Table A5.q)i 



0 L5 Co e t f i c le n t 3^^n.djPi^lj3t^ Si t e .^'Ca n s 



Fall 
1978 



Coefficients { fstati3ties> : 



Pilot dunny 



-1061.59 
(-5.24) 



21.77 
( 11.43) 



3.69 
(-1.41 ) 



Hispanxcs 



Age (Bont.hs) 



Age squared 



Labor force par- 
ticipation rater 
Spring 1977 

Labor force par- 
ticipation rate* 
Sunner 1077 

Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Fall 1977 



0.00 

. (-) 



6. 19 
(-2. 10) 



10.25 
(5.26) 



0.02 
(-5. 18) 



0.07 
( 1.33) 



0. 15 
( 5.31) 



0.01 
(0.31) 



.095 
2064 



Pilot site aeans ; 



White 

Blacks 

Hispanic 

Age (conths) 

Age squared 

Labor force par- 
ticipation rate. 
Spring 1977 

Labor force par- 
ticipacion rate, 
Sucaer 1977 

Liibor force p«ir- 
ticipation rate* 
Fall 1977 



• 114 
.7B2 
. 104 
204.78 
421 12. 18 
5.70 

30.39 

10.30 



Spring 
1979 



-956.01 
(-4.09) 



23.46 
(12.01) 



- 6.06 
(-2.25) 



0.00 

{-) 



- 4.92 
(-1-61) 



9.50 
(4. 19) 



- 0.02 
(-4.20) 



0.04 
(0.71) 



0.13 
(4.58) 



0. 12 
(2.81) 



.098 
2016 



.112 
.788 
. 100 
203.31 
41490.40 
5.00 



Fall 
1979 



-441 . 10 
(-1i31) 



12.91 
(5.68) 



- 4.00 
(-1.28) 



0.00 

(-) 



- 8.91 
(-2.62) 



4.84 
(1.45) 



- 0.01 
(-1.50) 



- o.os 

(-0.74) 



0. 12 
(3.75) 



0.07 
( 1 . 24 ) 



.039 
1574 



.110 
.780 
. 110 
200. 2B 
40237.69 
4.57 

29.75 



Spring 
1980 



Sumer 
1978 



-784.94 
(-1.96) 



13.83 
(5.95) 



- 3.96 
(-1.23) 



0.00 

(-) 



- 7.98 
(-2.27) 



9.40 
(2.11 } 



- 0.02 
(-2. 18) 



0.01 
(0.20) 



0.11 
(3.33 ) 



0.06 
(1.03) 



.043 

1501 



. 108 
.783 
. 109 
199. 19 
39780.44 
4.23 

29.49 

8.04 



-749.52 
(-3.11) 



15.88 
(7.85) 



- 6.08 
(-2.22) 



0.00 

(-) 



- 0.52 
(-0. 16) 



7.40 
(3.25) 



- 0.02 
(-3.29) 



0.04 
(0.63) 



0.22 
(7.46) 



0.01 
(0.25) 



.078 
1834 ^ 



.117 
.785 
.098 
207.80 
43349.44 
6.67 



Sursner 
1979 



-730.50 
(-2.48) 



14. 18 
(6.68) 



- 8.45 
(-2.87) 



0.00 

(-) 



- 4.91 
(-1.53) 



7.67 
(2.65) 



- 0.02 
(-2.72) 



- 0.03 
(-0.41) 



0. 15 
(5.04) 



0.04 
(0.84) 



.053 
1779 



.108 
,785 
.107 
201.91 
40901.46 
4.72 

30.64 



Siunaer 
1980 



-522.9a 
(-1.01 ) 

9. 17 
(3.58) 

- 0.74 
(-0.21) 

0.00 
(-) 

- 7.30 
(-2.00) 

5.87 
( t. 13) 

- 0. 02 
(-1. 17) 

0.09 
(1.11) 



0. 11 
(2.95) 



- 0.01 
(-0.21) 



.026 
1230 



.103 
.775 
. 122 
197.94. 
39265.48 
3.39 

29.92 



1418 



1386 



1036 



298 



•raaie BS.^B^ Procraa Sffecta on Ssoloygent Rates. Separately by Period, for Vhite .Hales (Table AS. 71 s 

OLS Co»£tici^»nts and Pilot Site Weans 





Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


spring 
1960 


Susaer 
1978 


Sussser 
1979 


Sursaer 
1980 


Coefficients 


( t-sratisticsl 














Constant 


-1174.81 
(-1.71) 


-920.43 
(-1-14) 


-1964. 13 
(-1.63) 


-311.25 
(-0.20) 


-363.37 
(-0.44) 


258.61 
(0.25) 


1925.28 
(0.90) 


Pilot dussy 


17.69 
(2.99) 


16,27 
(2.67) 


5.31 
(0.78) 


14.29 
(2.10) 


1 1 . 17 
(1.71) 


- 3. 12 
(-0.47) 


9. 14 
(1.23) 


Age (aonths) 


11.33 
(1.71) 


8.96 
(1-15) 


19.06 
(1.61) 


2.81 
(0.18) 


4.09 
(0.52) 


- 2.03 
(-0.20) 


- 19.11 
(-0.89) 


Age sqiiared 


0./03 
(-1.68) 


- 0.02 
(-1. 12) 


0.05 
(-1 .56) 


- 0.01 
(-0.14) 


- 0.01 
(-0.57) 


0.00 
(0.21) 


0.05 
(0.90) 


£Dploy&ent rates. 
Spring 1977 


0.01 
(-0.13) 


0.07 
(O.BB) 


0.04 
(0.43) 


- ir. 10 
(-0.95) 


0. 02 
(0.24) 


0.07 
(0.79) 


0.03 
(0.25) 


^ploysent rates, 
Sumer 1977 


0.03 
(0.43) 


0.07 
(0.95) 


0.07 
( 0 . 83 ) 


0.26 
(3.01 ) 


0.05 
(0.62) 


0.06 
(0.71) 


0. 12 
( 1 . 25 ) 


£t3plo^^crit rates. 
Pall 1977 


0.26 
(3.48) 


0.15 
(1.95) 


0. 10 
(1. 18) 


G.07 
(0.87) 


0. 23 
(2.75) 


0.03 
(0.37) 


0. 16 
(1.72) 




. 116 


.093 


.075 


• 117 


.073 


.019 


.087 


N 


239 


232 


194 


178 


2 17 


206 


149 


?ilot site means: 














Age (-lUnths} 


204.90 


204.23 


201.93 


199.77 


207.55 


202.98 


198. 37 


Age '.Kjtiared 


42167. 15 


4 1882.69 


40921 .65 


40016. 17 


43246. 03 


41363.23 


39433.78 


Qiyloycent rates. 
Spring 1977 


22.45 


21.84 


21.05 


17.21 


25.89 


21.70 


18.38 


Eteploynent rat«s, 
Sumner 1977 


38.16 


37.67 


36.46 


35.44 ■ 


39.88 


36.78 


39.27 


Qnploycent rates. 
Fall 1977 


28.38 


27. 8 1 


30 . 20 


26.94 


31.61 


30. 12 


30. 46 


N 


127 


126 


107 


96 


114 


113 


79 


Table B5.47. Prooram 


Effects on 


EcTolovment Rates « 


Seoaratelv bv 


Period, for Slack 


Males (Teble A5.7)t 










OLS Coefficients 


and Pilot Site 


Means 








Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


w — '''^ 

Fall 
. 1979 


spring 
1960 


Sumner 
1978 


Sumner 
1979 


Sumner 
1980 


Coefficients 


( t~stati sties ) : 














Constant 


-1 173.46 
(-3.99) 


-1 177.46 
(-3.58) 


410. 6S 

(0.'3(4) 


-165.58 
(-0.32) 


-404.57 
(-1.19) 


-789.91 
(-1.93) 


-419.98 
(-0.62) 


Pilot duEsay 


21.44 
(7.69) 


25.61 
(9.09) 


19.96 
(6.40) 


18.32 
(5.70) 


12.58 
(4. 17) 


8.37 
(2.77) 


9.89 
(2.87) 


Age (months) 


1U11 
(3»92) 


11. 18 
(3.50) 


- 3.91 
(-0.91) 


2.07 
(0.40) 


4.02 
(1.25) 


8.20 
(2.05) 


4.78 
(0.70) 


Age squared 


0.03 
(-3.77) 


0.03 
(-3.34) 


0.01 
(0.94) 


- 0.01 
(-0.42) 


- 0.01 
(-1.21) 


- 0.02 
(-2.05) 


- 0.01 ^ 
(-0.72) 


Employsent rates. 
Spring 1977 


0.03 
(-0.68) 


0.00 
(0. 10) 


- 0.04 
(-0.74) 


- O-Ol 
(-0. 14) 


- 0.00 
(-0.08) 


- 0.06 
(-1.26) 


0.07 
(1.26) 


Employment rates ^ 
Summer 1977 


0.07 
(2.16) 


0.07 
(2. 28) 


0.06 
'( 1 .69) 


0.04 
( 1 . 10 ) 


0. 19 
(5.40) 


0. 12 
(3.46) 


0.04 
( 1. 12) 


Employment rates. 
Fall 1977 


0.08 
(2.06) 


0.01 
(0.23) 


0 .04 
(0.98) 


0.01 
(0.32) 


— 0.0 1 
(-0.31) 


0. Q 1 
(-0.12) 


— 0-07. 
(-0.42) 




.080 


.091 


.043 


.0.12 


.049 


.022 


.0 14 


N 


1349 


1331 


1 121 


1067 


1208 


1226 


90 3 


Pilot site means: 














Age (months) 


204.62 


203.67 


200.58 


199.50 


208. 07 


202.09 


197.76 


Age squared 


42048.72 


41645.89 


40359.41 


39909.77 


43 460.84 


40982.67 


39192.77 


Employment rates » 
Spring 1?77 


11.52 


11.31 


9.78 


9.51 


12.68 


10.85 


8.76 


Oaployaent rates r 
Sumner 1977 


35.82 


35.44 


31 .8i;: ' 


31. 14 


37.04 


33.90 


32.70 


OBploymant rates r 
Fall 1977 


21.64 


20.79 


18. 16 


17.49 


24.62 


20. 10 


17.37 


N 


975 


967 


807 


768 


858 ■ 


887 


653 



Q 228 
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iffects on ERolovcent Rates* 


Seoaratelv bv Period. 


for Hisuanic 


Males (Table A5.71: 










OLS Coef f icientis 


and Pilot Site 


y.eans 








197B 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 




Spring 
1980 




Sunsier 
1978 


Sumer 
1979 


1980 


Cocf f X ci. tf n t s 


( t-statistics 


















Cons rant 


-198-83 
(-0.25) 


-51.50 
(-0.06) 


3-25 
(0-00) 




-937,17 
(-0-50) 




25.43 
(0.03) 


124 1 • 38 
(1.16) 


—1 525 . 76 
(-0.67) 


Pilot duzay 


- 0.44 
(-0.06) 


3.61 
(0.49) 


12- 19 
(1.39) 




12.00 
(1.35) 




11.01 
(1.52) 


- 1 . 58 
(-0.21) 


15. 07 
(1.64) 


Age (eontiis) 


1.91 
(0.25) 


0.61 
(0.07) 


0.53 
(0-04) 




8-94 
(0-54) 




0-06 
(0-01) 


— 11. 74 
(-1.12) 


(0.71) 


A(}e squared 


. 0.00 
(-0.19) 


- 0.00 
(-0-02) 


- 0.00 
(-0-04) 




- 0-02 
(-0-55) 




0-00 
(0-01) 


0.03 
(1. 14) 


(-0.73) 


Bsploynent rares* 
Spring 1977 


- 0. 10 
(-0.94) 


0.02 
(0-20) 


0.12 
(.^1.01) 




- 0-11 
(-0.95) 




0-03 
(0.31) 


— 0.17 
(-1.70) 


0.01 
(0.10) 


Baployssent rares* 
Susiacr 1977 


0.08 
(0.93) 


0.10 
(1.27) 


0.08 
(0.85) 




0-03 
(0.31) 




0.23 
(2.85) 


(1-78) 


(0.58) 


Ssployisent races* 
Fall 1977 


0.10 
(1-18) 


0.05 
(0.65) 


0.0 8 . 
(0.85) 




0.11 
(1.16) 




0.08 
(1.04) 


(-0.37) 


0 . 05 
(0.53) 




.042 


.048 


.031 




.033 




.113 


.035 


.039 


N 


188 


180 


148 




144 




169 


166 


121 


Pilot sire means: 


















Age (months) 


207.77 


206.03 


202.49 




202. 14 




209-84 


204.25 


199-76 


Age squared 


43371-36 


42623.95 


41124. 02 




40976.60 




44211.43 


. 41859.94 


39992.09 


Eaployment rates* 
Spring 1977 


23.74 


22.57 


19.43 




18.01 




25.28 


20 .89 


19< 60 


CDployment rates, 
Smacer 1977 


49.61 


49. 15 


47-81 




46.45 




52.07 




46 . 50 


Qaployment rates* 
Fall 1977 


40.92 


38.61 


37-55 




37.67 




43.35 




37. 24 


N 


132 


126 


103 




100 




120 


117 


87 


TAhii. fl5.49- Prociraa 


1 Effects on Enolovment Rates. 


, Seoaratelv bv Period. 


► for White Females jfable A5.7)t 










OLS coefficients 


and Pilot Site 


Means 








Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 




Spring 
1980 




Suoer 
1978 


Susmer 
1979 


Sussn^r 
1980 


Coefficients 


(t-statistics) : 
















Constant 


317.92 
(0.51) 


-107f;.37 
(-1-52) 


743.43 
(0-83) 




-520.95 
(-0.51) 




271.717 
(-0.40) 


-448-97 
(-0.51) 


(-0.51) 


Pilot dusxmy 


5.00 
(0.92) 


0.70 
(0. 13) 


- 3-49 
(-0.55) 




5.43 
(0.81) 




0. 10 
(0.02) 


- 0.48 
(-0.08) 


(0.52) 


Age (months) 


- 2.98 
. (-0.50) 


10. 52 
(1-54) 


- 7-19 
(-0.81) 




5.84 
(0.57) 




2.56 
(0.40) 


4.73 
(0.55) 


(0.59) 


Age squared 


0.01 
(0.53) 


0-02 
(-1-52) 


0.02 
(0-83) 




- 0.02 
(-0.60) 




. - 0.01 
(-0*36) 


- 0-01 
(-0.55) 


— 0 . 02 
(-0.63) 


CDployment rates* 
Spring 1977 


0.14 
( 1 . 50 ) 


0.26 
(2.61) 


0.02 
(0.15) 




0. 13 

(0.94) 




0.18 
(1-96) 


0-22 
(2.02) 


0. 27 
(1.81) 


Employment rates* 
Summer 1977 


- 0. 14 
(-1.68) 


0. 07 
(-0-88) 


0.01 
(0. 13) 




- 0.08 
(-0.70) 




0.02 
(0.25) 


- 0.02 
(-0-25) 


0. 20 
(-1.46> 


Qaployment rates* 
Pall 1977 


0.22 
(2.49) 


0.23 
(2.57) 


0.08 
(0-75) 




0.27 
(2. 12) 




0.21 
(2.30) 


0.09 
(0.90) 


0 . 26 
(1.75) 




.056 


.092 


.014 




• 052 




. 102 


.033 


.067 


N 


286 


274 


213 




201 




263 


233 


160 


Pilot site means: 


















Age (months) 


207.13 


205.86 


201.98 




20 0.52 




210.00 


203.91 


197.64 


Age squared 


43108.31 


42558.03 


40940. 10 




40327.84 




44294. 19 


41728.63 


39141.24 


Qaployment rates* 
Spring 1977 


14.52 


13.24 


12.38 




11.48 




16*26 


12.48 


10.61 


Gnploymrnt rates* 
SummRr 1977 


22.33 


21.41 


22.09 




20.54 




23.20 


22.53 


18. 37 


Qaployment rates. 
Fall; 1977 


19*92 


18.89 


17.33 




15.39 




21.81 


18.17 


13.75 


N 


162 


155 


120 




112 




148 


134 


89 



229 



300 



Table B5»50. Procraa Effects on Enplovcent Rates. Separately by Period* for alack feg^les (Table A5»71 ; 

pLS Coefficients and Pilot Site >'.eans 





Fall ' 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Sussner 
197 8 


Sucser 
1979 


Susraer 
1980 


Coefficients 


t t-statistics) : 














Constant 


o1615.92 
(-6.22) 


-1263.75 
(-4.27) 


-634.60 
(-1.49) 


-311.00 
(-0.61) 


-1231.41 
(-3.85) 


-952. 12 
(-2.42) 


-212.29 
(-0,31) 


Pilot di2=ay 


29.98 
(12.17) 


32.16 
(12.72) 


23.64 
(a. 18) 


21.30 
(7.13) 


20.83 
(7.68) 


• 14.31 
(4.97) 


10.47 
(3.05) 


Age (son^s) 


15.50 
(6.20) 


12,41 
(4.31) 


6.91 
(1.64) 


3.84 
(0.76) 


12. 11 
(4.00) 


9.99 
(2. 58) 


2.95 
(0.43) 


Age squared 


0.04 
(-6.13) 


0.03 
-(-4.31) 


- 0,02 
(-1.76) 


- 0.01 
(-0,87) 


0.03 
(-4.08) 


- 0.03 
(-2.66) 


- 0.01 
(-0,50) 


Qcploy^ent rates. 
Spring 1977 


- ■ 0. 14 
(-2.34) 


0.08 
(-1.38) 


- 0.03 
(-0.37) 


0.01 
(0.11) 


0, 16 
(2.67) 


- 0.11 
(-1.49) 


- 0.07 
(-0.79) 


^ploysent ratesv 
Susser 1977 


0.12 
(3.90) 


0. 12 
(3.80) 


0,03 
(0.93) 


0.02 
(0.42) 


T ' tl4 25 


0.11 
( 3. 16 ) 


0.06 
( 1 ,46 ) 


^ploytrent rates » 
Pall 1977 


0.04 
(0.91) 


0.05 
(1.34) 


0.09 
(1-87) 


0.13 
(2.60) 


0- fvi 
(1. ri) 


0.01 
(0.28) 


0 . 04 
(0.68) 




.118 


.113 


.070 


.062 


• too 


.035 


.023 


N 


1568 


1542 


1 192 


1140 


1396 


1362 


925 


Pilot site seans: 














Age (months] 


204.48 


203 .08 


200 , 01 


199. 0 1 


207. 46 






Age squared 


41984.70 


41392.54 


40125.23 


39708.04 


43200. 34 


40803.36 


39248.67 


^ploysent rates » 
Spring 1977 


3.71 


3.49 


3.16 


3.C2 


4.22 


3.41 


2.61 


E^ploycent rates* 
Suacer 1977 


20.90 


21.49 


19.30 


19.28 


21.56 


21.81 


20.53 


&aploy=ent rates. 
Fall 1977 


11. 12 


10.83 


9,72 


9.34 


11.96 


10.67 


9.61 


H 


1109 


1092 


850 


81 1 


989 


978 


671 



ERIC 



Table 35 


.51. Prooram 


Effects 


on 


£c:nlovment Rates 


. Seoarately by 


Period* for Hisoanic 


Fecnales (Table 


A5.7): 










OLS Coeffici 


er.ts and Pilot 


Site .Means 








Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


?all 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Sumner 
1978 


Suszier 
1979 


Summer 
1980 


Co<ff f icients 


( t-statistics) 
















Constant 


-914.45 
(-1.38) 


-1361.00 
(-1.50) 


25, 18 
(0.02) 


-1467.76 
(-0.80) 


-920.84 
(-1.02) 


-1368.78 
(-1.18) 


-842.52 
(-0.41) 


Pilot ducny 


15.91 
(2.34) 


11 
(1 


.22 
.53) 


- 7.6J 
(-0.98) 


- 10.29 
(-1.24) 


31.50 
(4.05) 


9.17 
( 1.14) 


20.04 
(2.34) 


Age (months) 


8.69 
(1.37) 


14 
(1 


.06 
.58) 


0,30 
(0.02) 


IS. 14 
(0.83) 


9. 11 
(1.07) 


14.43 
(1.26) 


8.95 
(0.43) 


Age »(|uared 


- 0.02 
(-1.32) 


0 

(-1 


.04 
.64) 


- 0,00 
(-0.04) 


0.04 
(-0.83) 


- 0. 02 
(-1-10) 


0.04 
(-1.31) 


- 0.02 
(-0.45) 


Employment rates* 
Spring 1977 


0. 14 
(1.26) 


0 

(1 


. 19 
.57) 


0.11 
(0,79) 


0.11 
(0.78) 


- 0.03 
(-0.28) 


0.03 
(-0.24) 


0. 16 
(1.05) 


Qaployment rates* 
Susjmer 1977 


0. 18 
(2.41) 


0. 15 
(1.90) 


0.25 
(2.88) 


0.21 
(2.28) 


0. 19 
(2.15) 


0. 10 
(1.20) 


0.28 
(3.13) 


^ployment rates. 
Fall 1977 


0.04 
(0.46) 


0.02 
(0.27) 


0.02 
(0.16) 


0.03 
(-0.31 ) 


0-09 
'iO.95) 


0.05 
(0.57) 


- 0.01 
(-0.06) 




.126 




098 


.084 


.064 


.158 


.054 


. 163 


N 


210 




200 


169 


160 


175 


184 


145 


Pilot site T.eans: 
















Age (months) 


204*41 


••02 


.30 


200.53 


199.16 


207.94 


201.64 


198.47 


Age squared 


41976. 1 1 


41068.72 


40331.85 


39757.55 


43411.09 


40789.38 


39476.25 


Employment rates* 
Spring 1977 


12. 17 


11 


.43 


10.74 


9.29 


14.43 


11.20 


8.44 


Employment rates* 
Summer 1977 


40.93 


41. 8S 


40.30 


40.58 


43.68 


42.98 


40.91 


Qaploynent rates* 
Fall 1977 


26.65 


26.02 


22.38 


22.88 


28.37 


25.69 


22.74 


N 


147 




139 


120 


113 


124 


133 


106 



230 



3UI 



Table B5.52. Program Effects on Employment Rates, Separately by Period^ for Whites (Table AS* 7) ! 

OLS Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 





Fall 
1978 


Cni^ inn 

1979 


Fall 
1979 


Sorinfi 
1980 


Summer 
1978 


Sumner 
19^9 


Sununer 
1980 


Coefficients (t-statistics): 














Constant ' 


-298.78 
(-0.65) 


-924.23 


-143.77 
(-0.201 


-323.27 . 
(-0.38) 


-101.55 
(-0.19) 

\ W.I-'/ 


-102.34 
(-0.15) 


553.92 
(0.48) 


Pilot dummy 


11.05 
(2.76) 


8.19 


- 0.07 
(-0.011 


9.60 
(2.01) 


5. 55 
(1.31) 


- 1.38 
(-0.31) 


7.70 
(1.46) 


Kale 


9.03 
(2.22) 


10.77 


13.49 


11.47 


11.21 
(2.59) 


18.44 
(4.06) 


10.52 
(1.94) 


Female 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 


0.00 

V / 


0.00 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


Age (months) 


2.89 
(0.65) 


8.98 
f 1.76) 


1.36 
(0.19) 


3.44 
(0.41) 


1.17 
(0.24) 


1.33 
(0.21) 


- 4.94 
(-0.42) 


Age squared 


- 0.01 
(-0.61) 


- 0.02 
(-1.72) 


- 0.00 
(-0.14) 


- 0.01 
(-0*40) 


- 0.00 
('0.24) 


- 0.00 
(-0.21) 


0.01 
(0.40) 


Einployment rate, 

Cnr^nn 1Q77 
oprxn^ 1711 


0.07 


0.15 

f2*36) 


0.05 
(0.661 


0.03 
(0.32) 


0.09 
(1.36) 


0.13 
(1.92) 


0.15 
(1.70) 


unpioymenu rate. 
Summer 1977 


_ n n^ 
(-0.94) 


0.01 
tt) 17) 


0.05 


0.11 
M.71) 


0.04 
(0.66) 


0.02 
(0^34) 


- 0.00 
(-0.06) 


Employment rate. 
Fall 1977 


0.23 
(4.07) 


n in 
(3.07) 


n no 
(1.30) 


n . 14 

U.I** 

(1.91) 


0.21 

V* £ 1 

(3.56) 


0.06 
(0.90) 


0.17 
(2.17) 


r2 


.082 


.102 


.058 


.078 


.096 


.071 


.073 


N 


S25 


506 


407 


379 


480 


439 


309 


Pilot site means: 














Hale 




.448 


.471 


.462 


.435 


.457 


.470 


Female 


.561 


.552 


.529 


.538 


.565 


.543 


.530 


Age (months) 


206.15 


205.13 


201.96* 


200.17 


208.94 


203.49 


197.98 


Age squared 


42694.72 


42255.21 


40931.41 


40183.99 


43838.12 


41561.46 


39278.80 


Qnployment rate. 
Spring 1977 


18.00 


17.09 


16.46 


14.12 


20.45 


16.70 


14.26 


Qnployment rate, 
Summer 1977 


29.29 


28.70 


28.87 


27.42 


30.46 


29.05 


28.20 


Employment rate, 
Fall 1^7 


23.64 


22.89 . 


23.40 


20.72 


26.07 


23.64 

f!. 


21.61 


..ERIC 


289 


281 


227 


208 


302'" 


247 


168 



Table B5.53. Program Effects on Employment Rates, Separately by Period, for Blacks (Table A5»7) ; 

QLS Coefficients and Pilot Si te Means 





Fall 
1978 


Sipring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Summer 
1978 


Summer 
1979 


Summer 
1980 


Coefficients 


(t-statistics): 














Constant 


-1431.39 
(-7.33) 


-1222.68 
(-5.54) 


-79.39 
(-0.26) 


-214.38 
(-0.59) 


-820.35 
(-3.52) 


-855.71 
(-3.02) 


• •14.87 
(•0.65) 


Pilot dtmuny 


26.10 
(14. 12) 


29.20 
(15.50) 


21.80 
(10. 26) 


19.77 
(9.03) 


16.79 
(8-31) 


11 .49 
(5.52) 


10.10 
(4.16) 


Male 


3. 11 
(1.84) 


3.38 
(1.96) 


7.40 
(3.83) 


8.05 
(4.04) 


'""5.10' 
(2.74) 


8.63 
(4.56) 


10.55 
(4.82) 


Female T 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 


0.00 
) 


0.00 
(— J 


0.00 
'—J 


.;Age (months) 


13.65 
(7.27) 


11.81 
(5.51) 


1.14 

(0.38) 


2 . 68 
(0.75) 


8. 07 
(3.65) 


8. 90 
(3.20) 


3.81 
(0.79) 


Age squared 


0.03 
(-7.11) 


0.03 
(-5. 40) 


- 0.00 
(*0 . 44 ) 


- 0.01 


- 0.02 

I— J . J 


- 0.02 
(-3.26) 


- 0.01 
(-0.85 ) 


Qnployment rate. 
Spring 1977 


0.06 
(1.85) 


0.03 
(-0.80) 


- 0.04 
(-0.92) 


— 0.01 
(-0.18) 


_ Q ^ Qg 

(-1.72) 


— 0 . 07 
(-1.83) 


0 . 03 
(0.59) 


Qnployment rate. 
Summer 1977 


0.09 
(4.19) 


0.09 
(4. 30) 


0.05 

M ^ 
I 1 . ^ J t 


0.03 
\ I • It J 


0.22 


0.11 
( 4 . 65 ) 


0.05 
( 1.82) 


Qnploj^ment rate. 
Fall 1977 


0.06 
(2.21) 


0.03 


0.07 


0.07 

( 1 . 33 J 


0.02 
( 0 . 54 ) 


0.00 
(0 . 15) 


0.01 
(0. 16) 


r2 


.098 


. 100 


.057 


.052 


.074 


.035 


.030 


N 


2917 


2873 


2313 


2207 


2604 


2588 


1828 


Pilot site means: 














Male 


.468 


* 470 


.487 


. 486 


. 465 


. 476 


• 493 


Female 


.532 


.530 


.513 


.514 


.535 


.524 


.507 


Age (months) 


204.55 


203.36 


200.28 


199.25 


207.74 


201 .87 


197.83 


Age squared 


42014.65 


41511-53 


40239.29 


39806. 16 


43321.35 . 


40888.64 


39221.10 


Qnployment rate. 
Spring 1977 


7.36 " 


7.16 


6.38 


6.18 


8. 15 


6.95 


5.64 


&nplOyment rate, 
Suanmer 1977 


27.88 


28.04 


25.39 


25.05 


28.75 


27.56 


26.53 


finployment rate. 
Fall 1977 


16.04 


15.51 


13.83 


13.30 




15.15 


13.44 


N 


2084 


2059 


1657 


1579 


1847 


1865 


1324 



ERIC 



Table B5.54. Program Effects on Employment Rates , Separately by Period# for Hlspanlcs (Table A5.7) ; 

QLS CoefflclentB and Pilot Site Means 





Fall 

1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spr ing 
1980 


Summer 
1978 


Summer 
1979 


Summer 
1980 


Coefficients 


(t-statistics) ; 














Constant 


-732-10 
(-1.46) 


-649.01 
(-1.05) 


-33.83 
(-0.03) 


-942.23 
(-0.78) 


-384.07 
(-0.63) 


-47.09 
(-0.06) 


-1724.41 
(-1. 15) 


Pilot dummy 


8.49 
(1.66) 


9.05 
(1.75) 


1.98 
(0.34) 


0.57 
(0.10) 


21.71 
(4.12) 


4. 74 
(0.85) 


18. 17 
(2.94) 


Male 


12.36 
(2.61) 


15.60 
(3.24) 


21.27 
(3.99) 


17.94 
(3.27) 


16. 18 
(3.33) 


15.64 
(3. 10) 


18.27 
(3.28) 


Female 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


Age (months) 


6.95 
(1.44) 


6.69 
(1.11) 


0.75 
(0.08) 


9.78 
(0.81) 


3.93 
(0.68) 


1 . 09 
(0. 14) 


17.88 
(1.20) 


Age squared 


- 0.02 
(-1.38) 


- 0.02 
(-1-12) 


- 0.00 
(-0.09) 


- 0.02 
(-0.82) 


- 0.01 
(-0.69) 


- 0.-00 
(-0. 17) 


0.05 
(-1 .22) 


iteployment rate. 
Spring 1577 


0.00 
(0.04) 


0. 10 
(1.25) 


-. 0.02 
(-0.17) 


- 0.01 
(-0.10) 


0.01 
(0.08) 


— 0. 11 
(-1.39) 


0.07 
(0.70) 


Employment rate , 
Summer 1977 


0.15 
(2.55) 


0. 14 
(2.42) 


0.16 
(2.61 ) 


0.12 
(1.79) 


0.22 
(3.74) 


0.J3 
(2.22) 


0.18 
(2.78) 


Employment rate. 
Fall 1977 


0.08 
(1.29) 


0.05 
(0.81) 


0.06 
(0.83) 


0.05 
(0.76) 


0.09 
(1.51) 


"^'0.02 
(0.26) 


0.02 
(0.26) 


r2 


.092 


.090 


.093 


.064 


.163 


.051 


.137 


N 


398 


380 


317 


304 


344 


350 


266 


Pilot site means: 














Hale 


.473 ' 


.475 


.462 


.469 


.492 


.468 


.451 


Female 


.527 


.525 


.538 


.531 


.508 


.532 


.549 


Age (months) 


206.00 


204.08 


201.43 


200.56 


208.88 


202.86 


199.05 


Age squared 


42636.23 


41808. 19 


40697.74 


40329.87 


43804.70 


41290.40 


39708.77 


Employment rate. 
Spring 1977 


17.64 


16.73 


K.76 


13.39 


19.77 


15.73 


13.47 


Employment rate. 
Summer 1977 


45.03 


45.32 


43.76 


43.34 


47.81 


45. 76 


43.43 


Employment rate. 
Fall 1977 


33.40 


32.01 


29.39 


29.83 


35.73 


31.48 


29.28 


N 


279 


265 


223 


213 




250 ' 


193 



ERIC 



Table B5.55. 


Program Effects on 


Employment Rates 


, Separately by Period, for Males 


(Table A5.7): 








OLS 


Coefficients and 


Pilot Site 


Means 










Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 




Summer 
1978 


Summer 
1973 


SLJuni r 
198( 


Coefficients 


(t:-stat:i8t:ics) : 














Constant 


-1085.00 
(-4.26) 


-1049.31 
(-3.66) 


139.33 
(0.36) 


-192.95 
(-0.41) 




-377.08 
(-1.28) 


-489.40 
(-1.38) 


-278. 25 
(-0.45) 


Pilot dummy 


18.19 
(7.59) 


21.59 
(8.95) 


16.45 
(6.11) 


16.75 
(6.09) 




11.89 
(4.65). 


5.58 
(2.16) 


10.28 
( 5.49) 


White 


6. 16 
{ 1 . 87) 


9.86 
(2.97) 


7.12 
(1.91) 


8.33 
(2.16) 




0.32 
(0.09) 


1.89 
(0.53) 


5.72 
(1.39) 


Black 


0 . 00 
(-) 


0. 00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 




0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


Hispanic 


10.00 
(2.77) 


18.07 
(4.94 ) 


15.70 
(3.79) 


12.41 
(2.97) 




17.59 
(4.53) 


8.38 
(2.15) 


10.57 
(2.37) 


Age (months) 


10.30 
(4.20) 


9.98 
(3.59) 


- 1.26 
(-0.32) 


2.26 
(0.49) 




3.82 
(1.37) 


5.24 
~(1.50) 


3.33 
(0.54) 


Age squared 


0.02 
(-4.05) 


0.02 
(-3.43 ) 


0.00 
* (0.36) 


- 0.01 
(-0.49) 




- 0.01 
(-1.35) 


0.01 
(-1.50) 


- 0.01 
(-0.56) 


Qnploynent: rate* 
Spring 1977 


0.03 
(-0.93) 


0 . 02 
(0.58) 


- 0.03 
(-0.66) 


- 0.03 
(-0.58) 




0.00 
(0. 13) 


- 0.05 
(-1.24) 


0. 06 
(1.38) 


Employment: rate« 
Summer 1977 


0.06 
(2.26) 


0.07 
(2.66) 


0.06 
(1.94) 


0.06 
(1.97) 




0. 17 
(5.65) 


0. 12 
(3.90) 


0*05 
(1.42) 


Employment: rate« 
Fall 1977 


0. 11 
(3.61) 


0.04 
(1.24) 


0.06 
(1.73) 


0.04 
(1.13) 




0.04 
(1.23) 


- 0.00 
(-0.08) 


0.02 
(0.54) 


r2 


.079 


.095 


.047 


.040 




.068 


.020 


.024 


N 


1776 


1743 


1463 


1389 




1594 


1598 


1173 


Pilot: site means: 
















White 


.103 


.103 


.105 


.100 




. 104 


.101 


.096 


Black 


.790 


.794 


.794 


.796 




.786 


.794 


.798 


Hispanic 


.107 


.103 


. 101 


.104 




.110 


.105 


.106 


Age (months) 


204.99 


203.97 


200.91 


199.80 




208.21 


202.41 


198.03 


Age squared 


42202.39 




40496.01 


40031.04 


43520.90 


41113.06 


39300.92 


Employment: rate« 
Spring 1977 


13.95 


13.56 


11.94 


11.16 




15.45 


13.00 


10.84 


Qnployment rate. 
Summer 1977 


37.53 


37.09 


33.92 


33. 16 




38.99 


35.76 


34.80 


Qnployment rate. 
Fall 1977 


24.40 


23.36 


21.39 


20.52 




27.41 


23.00 


20.74 


N 


1234 


1219 


1017 


1 

964 




1092 


1117 


819 



ERIC 



Table B5.56. 


Program Effects 


on Employment Rates, Separately by Period, foi F 


emales (Table A5.7): 










OLS Coefficients 


and pilot Site Means 








Fall 
1978 


&*pring 
1979 


Fall 
1979 


Spring 
1980 


Summer 
1978 


Summer 
1979 


Summer 
1900 


Coefficients 


(t-statistics) : 












Constant 


-1287.58 
(-5.69) 


-1191.01 
(-4.54) 


-332. 12 
(-0.90) 


-402.52 
(-0.91 ) 


-967.04 1 
(-3.51) 


-828.11 
(-2.42) 


-372.10 
(-0.63) 


Pilot dummy 


24.93 
( 1 1 . 64 ) 


25.61 
(11.60) 


16.60 
(6.63) 


15.86 
(6.13) 


18.66 
(7.99) 


11.73 
(4.74) 


11 .36 
(3.88) 


White 


0.56 
(0.19) 


0.74 
\ 0. 24 ) 


- 0.06 
(-0.02) 


1.17 
(0.33) 


- 5.62 
(-1.79) 


-• 8.85 
(-2.59) 


3.90 
(0.97) 


Black 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


0.00 
(-) 


r.oo 

\ •) 


Hispanic 


0.22 
(0.07) 


4.44 
( 1 . 28 ) 


0.30 
(0. 08) 


0.64 
(0.16) 


4.29 
(1.15) 


1.44 

(J. 30) 


1.91 
( '.22) 




12.34 
(5.67) 


1 1 .76 
(4.62) 


3.84 
(1.05) 


4.71 
( 1.07) 


9.51 
(3.65) 


8.77 
(2.61) 


4.54 
(0.77) 


Age squared 


0.03 
(-5.58) 


0.03 


- 0.01 
(-1 . 14) 


_ 0.01 
(-1.17) 


- 0.02 
(-3.71) 


1 - 0.02 
1 (-2.70) 


- 0.01 
-0.85) 


I 

Eknployment rate« 
Spring 1977 


0.02 
{-0.34) 


0. 04 
(0.85) 


0-01 
.(0-26) 


0.07 
( 1. 12) 


- 0.06 
(-1.25) 


1 - 0.01 
1 (-0.27) 


0.07 
(0.97) 


^ployment rate. 
Summer 1977 


0.09 
(3.44) 


0. 09 
(3.40) 


0.05 
(1.66) 


0.03 
(0.77) 


0.23 
(7.75) 


0.09 
(2.95) 


0.07 
(2.10) 


Employment rate« 
Fall 1977 


0.06 
(1.76) 


0. 08 
(2.32) 


0. 08 
(1.89) 


0.12 
(2-90) 


0.08 
(2.18) 


0.03 
(0.86) 


0.05 
(1.05) 




.088 


.086 


. 040 


.044 


.093 


1 .034 


.031 


N 


2064 


2016 


1574 


1501 


1834 


1 1779 


1230 


^ Pilot site means: 








• 


i 




White 


.114 


.112 


.110 


.108 


.117 


^ -108 


.103 


Black 


.782 


.788 


.780 


.783 


.765 


. :785 


.775 


Hispanic 


. 104 


.100 


.110 


. 109 


.096 


; .107 


.122 


Age (months) 


204.78 


203.31 


200.28 


199. 19 


207.80 . 


\ 201.91 


19^.94 


Age squared 


42112.18 


41490.40 


40237-69 


39780. <I4 


43349.44 


40901.46 


39265.48 


Employment rate^ 
Spring 1977 


5.82 


5.38 


5.01 


4.62 


6.63 


5.22 


4.15 


Employment rate» 
Summer 1977 


23. 14 


23.52 


21.92 


21.74 


23.93 


24.15 


22.81 


Eknploymcnt rate, 
Fall 1977 


13.73 


13.26 


11.95 


11.47 


14.73 


13.08 


1 1 .64 


N 


1418 


1386 


1090 




1261 


1245 


866 
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rabiM as. 57. 


Proaras £t'f 


ecta on Labor Force 


Particicacion 


Rates. Seoaratelv by 










for the 15-16 


Year Old Cohort 


EKciudir.a Denver/Phoenix (Table A3.9): 












0L3 Coefcicien 


ts 


and Pilot Site 










Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fa 11 
1979 




Spring 
1980 


Susser 
1978 


Summer 
1979 


Sujnaiur 


Coefficients 


( t-stacistics ) t 














Conscanc 


—2 133.43 
(-1.42) 


—1 278. 57 
(-0.97) 


-1354.96 
(— 1 . 53 ) 




-1276. 15 
(-1.44) 


(-1.64) 


-380.43 
(-0.74) 


-1046.31 
(-1.17) 


Piloc duaciy 


24. 57 
(11.85) 


25 .95 
(12.27) 


19.66 
(8.94) 




20 . 39 
(9. 14) 


17.46 
(7.33) 


15.44 
(7.21) 


11.49 
(4.95) 


'Whice sale 


6.41 
( 1.-19) 


7.09 
(1.61) 


0.87 
(0.19) 




0.75 
(0.16) 


5.12 
(1.03) 


6.67 
(1.49) 


0. 10 
(0.02) 


Black sale 


0.00 

(-) 


(-) 


0.00 
(" ) 




{-> 


0. 00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


Hispanic aale 


8.22 
(0.36) 


— 3.72 
(-0.16) 


5.52 
( 0 . 23) 




- 1 6 . 34 
(-0.69) 


(-0. 13) 


- 3.56 
(-0. 15) 


- 21.99 
(-0.96) 


White female 


- 5.61 
(-1.41) 


— 8 . 77 
(-2.15) 


- 12.18 




— 10 48 
(-2.44) 


(-2.86) 


- 21.97 
(-5.21) 


7.94 
(-1 .80) 


alack fejaale 


0.33 
(0. 16) 


1. 16 


4.93 
( —2 . 22 ) 




— 5.80 
(-2.61) 


(-0.44) 


- 3.22 
(-1.51 ) 


9.08 
(-3.96) 


Hispanic feculc 


4.05 
(0.32) 


4.97 
(0.39) 


9. 13 

(— 0 . 66 ) 




— 11 .94 
(-0.87) 


(1.58) 


5.70 
(0..;5) 


- 16.01 
(-1 .13) 


Age (nonchs) 


20.76 
(1.34) 


12.41 
(0.92J 


14. 18 
(1.54) 




13.44 
( 1.46) 


48.69 
( 1 . 62 ) 


9.04 
(0.74) 


11.15 
(1-20) 


Age squared 


— 0.05 
(-1.25) 


— 0-03 
(-0.35) 


0.04 
(-1.51) 




0.03 
(-1.43) 


0. 12 
(-1.59) 


— 0. 02 
(-0.70 ) 


(-1. 18) 


Labor force par- 
' Spring 1977 


0.02 
( 0 . 28) 


0.01 
( 0 . 12) 


— 0 . 08 
(-1.05) 




0.02 
(-0.27) 


0.00 
(-0.00) 


- 0.09 
(—1 .26 ) 


0.05 
(-0 .69) 


Labor force par- 
Susaer 1977 


0. 14 
(4.52) 


0. 12 
(4 . 07) 


0. 09 
(2.82) 




0.06 
( 1.95) 


0. 19 
( 5 . 47 ) 


0. 16 
( 5.02 } 


0.06 
( 1 . 70 ) 


Labor force par- 
txcipation raccr 
rail 1977 


0.03 
(-0.51) 


0.01 
(0. 14) 


0 .09 
(1.54) 




0.07 
(1.10) 


0.03 
(-0.51) 


0.02 
( 0 .40 ) 


0.06 
( 0 . 98 ) 




.115 


. 107 






.063 


.081 


.070 


.036 


N 


1668 


1714 






1600 


1264 


1652 


1401 


Pilot site =:edns: 
















White sale 


.045 


.044 






.045 


.044 


.043 


.044 


Black sale 


.407 


.407 






.424 


.398 


.418 


.437 


Hispanic suile 


.002 


.002 






.002 


.002 


.002 


.002 


White fenale 


.055 


.053 






.054 


.055 


.051 


.057 


Black feaalc 


.485 


.488 






.469 


.497 


.480 


.455 


Hispanic fcinale 


.006 


.006 


.005 




.006 


.004 


.006 


.005 


Age (CDonths) 


194. 12 


193.80 






193.00 


196.41 


193.47 


192.96 


Age squared 


37709.28 


37590.40 


37284.51 




37281 .71 


38595. 19 


37461.87 


37269.44 


Labor force par-, 
ticipation rate. 
Spring 1977 


3. 17 


3.07 


3. 28 




3.29 


3.70 


3.17 


3*26 


Labor force par- 
ticipation rate, 
Cy.auaer 1977 


29.91 


29.69 






29.43 


31. 17 


30.05 


30-26 


Labor force par- 
ticipati.on rate. 
Fall 1977 


6. 17 


6.00 


5.84 




5.85 


7.32 


6.12 


6.02 


N 


1136 


1171 


1093 




1091 


841 


1129 


970 



307 . "6 







Table 


35.58. Proorja Effects on 


Er.olo'^ent Pates. Separate ly fcy Period. 










for 


the 15-16 Vea 


r Old Cohort 


excludinQ Denver/Phoenix (Table A5.9); 












OLS 


Coefficients 


and Pilot Site 


Means 








Fall 
1978 


Spring 
1979 


Fall 
.1979 


Spring 
1980 


Sumcer 
1978 


Suauner 
1979 


summer 
1980 


Coefficients 


(t^statistics) : 














Constant 


-3962 
(-2 


.71 
.36) 


-916.47 
(-0.56) 


-2186.80 
('2 . 19 ) 


—2782.63 
(-2.79) 


'>6748» 14 
(-1.95) 


-1721 .67 
(-1.23) 


-1743.91 
(-1.67) 


Pilot ducuny 


25.98 
(11.25) 


28.76 
( 1 2. 19 } 


24.06 
(9.61 ) 


25 . 54 
(10. 19) 


(5.27) 


9.57 
(3.77) 


13.24 
(4.86) 


White sale 


5 
(1 


.55 
. 17) 


7.93 

t ^ Ft'W 

\ 1 . O J 1 


1.41 
( 0 . 28 ) 


1 . 48 
(0.29) 


1.14 
(0.20) 


3.28 
(0.62) 


1.26 
(-0.23) 


eiack pale 


0 


.00 

(-) 


0.00 
l-J 


0.00 
(~) 


(-) 


0 . 00 

(-) 


0.00 

(-) 


0. 00 

(-) 


Hispanic Sdle 


31 
(1 


.51 
.26) 


- 9.97 
( - 0 . 38 ) 


- 10.46 
( -0. 39 ) 


(-1.77) 


*• 9.11 
(-0.34) 


- 26.40 
(-0.96) 


- 38.93 
(-1.45) 


White fuffiale 


3 


.70 
.84) 


- 3.38 
( — 0 . 75 ) 


9.40 
( — 1 .95 ) 


— 2 .93 
(-0.61) 


— 18.17 
(-3,34) 


- 26.47 
' (-5.31) 


3.88 
(-0.75) 


eiack female 


1 

(-0 


. 14 

. 49) 


1.34 
( 0 . 57 } 


4.83 
(—1 .94 ) 


(-2.44) 


- 2.42 

- (-0.85) 


6.56 
(-2.60) 


9.43 
(-3.52) 


Hispanic fenale 


0 
(0 


. 31 
.02) 


2.71 


1.38 
( 0 . 09 ) 


(-1.25) 


40.83 
(1.96) 


4.94 
(0.33) 


- tl.87 
(-0.72) 


Age (conths) 


39 
(2 


.31 
.28) 


7.44 • 
( 0 . 49 ) 


22.99 


29 . 44 
(2.84) 


68 •04 
(1.93) 


17.95 
( 1 . 24 ) 


18.80 
(1.73) 


Age squared 


0 

(-2 


. 10 
.18) 


- 0.02 
(—0.42 ) 


0.06 
("2.22 ) 


(-2.87) 


0.17 
• (-1.90) 


0.05 
(-1.22) 


0.05 
(-1.75) 


Qsployment rate. 
Spring 1977 


0 

(-1 


.06 
• 12) 


0.02 
( 0.42 } 


0.02 
(—0.32 ) 


0 . 05 
(0.92) 


— 0.11 
(-1.86) 


0.01 
(-0.20) 


0.05 
(0.77) 


Qnpioynent rate« 
SuEEtsr 1977 


0 

»(3 


. 11 

.82) 


0.09 
(3.10) 


0.04 
(1.11) 


0.03 
( 1 .03) 


0.22 
(6.32 ) 


0.13 
(3.96) 


0.05 
(1.38) 


Qaployraent rate* 
Fall 1977 


0 

(-0 


.01 
.27) 


- 0.01 
(— 0 . 20 ) 


0.05 
t ^ in 1 


(1. 16) 


0.00 
(0.00 ) 


0.06 
(-1.33) 


0.02 
(0.41) 


r2 




110 


.100 




.076 


.076 


.041 


.033 


N 


1668 


1714 


1603 


1600 


1264 


1652 


14 0 1 


Pilot site neans: 
















White male 




045 


. 044 


. 04 5 


.04 5 


.044 


.043 


.044 


81ack male 




407 






.424 


.398 


.418 


.437 


Hispanic male 




002 


. 002 


.002 


.002 


.no2 


.002 


.002 


White female 




055 






.054 


.055 


.051 


.057 


Slack female 


.485 






.469 


.497 


.480 


.455 


Hispanic female 




006 


.006 


.005. 


.006 


.004 


.006 


.005 


Age (months) 


194 


. 12 


193.80 


193.01 


193.00 


196.41 


193.47 


192.96 


Age squared 


37709 


.28 


iTcon An 


37284 .5 1 


37281.71 


38595.19 


37461.87 


37269.44 


Qsploycent rate* 
Spring 1977 


4 


. 1 1 


4.07 


4.02 


4 . 02 


4. 43 


4.15 


4.01 


Eoployment rate, 
Sumner 1977 


22 


. 14 


22.04 


21. 17 


21.21 


23.09 


22.33 


22.21 


Gsployment rate* 
Fall 1977 


10 


.69 


10.37 


10.39 


10.40 


12.55 


10.67 


10.77 


N 


1136 


1171 


1093 


1091 


84 1 


1129 


970 
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Table b6.1. Program Effects on the Percentage of Program^Eliglble Time 
Spent In Different School and Employment States (Table 6.1) ; 
OLS CoefficlentB and Pilot Site Means 

Coefficients ( t-statlstlcB) : ^ ^ pilot site means t 



Percentage of Percentage of Percentage ol! time 

time enrolled* time enrolled* not enrolled 

Variable employed not employed employed 



Constant 




- .503 
(3.796) 


- .034 
(.212) 




• 248 
(2.083) 


1 .000 


Pilot site 




.132 
( 17. 116} 


- .091 
(10.904) 




.020 
(3.212) 


1 .000 


Age in June 1978 
(months/100) 




.699 
(5.309) 


.722 
(4.612) 




•• .264 
(2.237) 


2.05O 


Age squared 




- . 184 
(5.437) 


- .216 
(5.460) 




.097 
(3.234) 


4.230 . 


White male 




- .027 
(2.443) 


- .003 
(.371) 




.068 
(6.449) 


• 048 


Black male 




0.000 

\ I 


0.000 




0. 000 
(-) 


• 368 


Hispanic male 




— .010 
(.566) 


— . 059 
(3.073) 




.104 
^ (7.261) 


• 049 


White female 




- .037 
(2.556) 


- .038 
(2.427) 




- .007 
(•586) 


• 061 


Black female 




.021 
(2.535) 


.027 
(3. 102) 




- .059 
(8.917) 




Hispanic female 




- .021 
(1.300) 


- .026 
(1.492) 




- .025 
(1.853) 


• 054 


Proportion of pre*- 
progran times 














Enrolled, employed 


.229 
(9.114) 


- .263 
(9.615) 




.034 
(1.682) 


• 0&7 


Not enrolled* 
employed 




- .135 
(5.233) 


- .425 
(15.173) 




.401 
(19. 159) 


• 081 


Not enrolled* 
not employed 




- .215 
(2.925) 


- .403 
(5.503) 




.038 
(.512) 


• 282 






.169 


.239 




.207 




N 




4033 


4033 




4033 


2778 


Vitted values for 
the fitted values 


the 
for 


percentage of time not enrolled and 
the three estimated categories from 


not employed are calculated by subtracting 
100. 
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T.m, 5fi.2. Program Effects nn .hn Percen r ann at Proaram-Eliaihle Time Snent in Different 
.iZ^^y r.., ^r.r.. . bv Prirarv S t.r.. in tht. Prt^-crnaran Period (Table 6,2| : 



0L5 Coefficients and Pilot Site .Means, 
coefficients ( t-gtatistics > ; 



Pilot site geanst 



Youths prisarlly enrolled, 
epsloyed in oreorograa' ce clod 



Youths priaarily enrolled, not 
egplov»?d in preprooram period 



Vdridble 
Constant 



^ ^ s o..,— ni.i,T.. of Percentaqe of • Percentaqe of Percentage of 

^r::zci n:r:":iud. n:;"«:n- ^vrLin.^. ^.„en.^ue.. t..= „o..n- 



Youths pciaacily Youths prUnacily 

enrolled, em-' enrolled, not 

ployed in pre- employed in pre- 

proqrdn period proqriua period 



Pilot 9?.te 

Aqe in 
Jose 1978 
(conths/lOO) 

Aqe squared 
White tsale 
Bldck Sdle 
Hispanic male 
white female 
Black fesale 



Hispanic 
female 



1. 434 
(.357) 



.107 
(2.404) 



-1.052 
(.271) 



.218 
( .235) 

.009 
(.158) 

0.000 

(-) 

.038 
(.553) 

- .032 
( .309) 

.025 
(.436) 

.250 
(2.901) 



1.602 
( .463) 



- .030 
(.788) 



- .709 
(.215) 



«082 
(.104) 



- .168 
(3.390) 



0.000 

(-) 



- .152 
(2.623) 



- .017 
(.194) 



- ,034 
(.720) 



- ,092 
(1,257) 



Proportion of 
prtt~proqram tine: 



£^olled. 


.116 


- .231 


employed 


(.752) 


(2,006) 


Sot enrolled! 


.106 


- .190 


oaployed 


( .363) 


( 1.132) 


Hot enrolled) 


,~ .230 


,159 


not employed 


(1.80) 


(,277) 


\ 


.031 
194 


, 115 
194 



3.832 
(1. 187) 



- .015 
(.416) 



-3.996 
(1.283) 



1.043 
(1,397) 



.094 
(1.998) 



0.000 

(-) 



. 120 
(2. 179) 



.032 
( ,384) 



- ,051 
( 1. 128) 



- .033 
(.479) 



.153 
(1.308) 

.294 
(1.439) 

.043 
( .043) 

.098 

194 



-2.420 
(2,51 1) 

. 166 
( 17.562) 

2.599 
(2.773) 



- .653 
(2.867) 



- .033 
(1.537) 



0.000 

(-) 



- .023 
(.988) 



- .035 
(1.813) 



.026 
(2.743) 



- ,041 
(1.919) 



,409 
(7. 106) 



- ,051 
( .660) 



- .381 
(1,369) 



.135 
2995 



2,948 
(2.765) 



- , 131 
( 12.539) 



-2.069 
(1.995) 



.444 
(1.763) 

- .090 
(3.792) 

Q,000 
(-) 

- .079 
(3. 116) 

- ,048 
(2.238) 

.016 
( 1 .528) 

- .052 
(2. 186) 



- ,555 
(8.725) 



- .510 
(6.025) 



- ,401 
( 1 ,452) 



.106 
2995 



-1.257 
(2.035) 



.023 
(3.829) 



1, 187 
( 1,977) 



- .253 
(1.734) 

,077 
(5,618) 

0.000 
(-) 

.110 
(7.475) 

- ,002 
(.192) 

- ,044 
(7.061 ) 

.021 
(1.517) 



,228 
(6, 192) 



.194 
(3.963) 



,046 
(,168) 



1.06 
299 5 



1.000 1,000 
1.000 1.000 
2.050 2.010 



4.230 



4.060 



Coefficients ( t-atatistics ) t 



Pilot site means: 



Youths primarily not enrolled, 
employed in oreprooram period 



Variable 
Constant 



Percentage of Percentaqe of Percentaqe of 
time enrolled, time enrolled, time not en- 
employed not employed rolled, employed 



Youths primarily not enrolled, not 
employed in preprogram period ^ 

Percentaqe of Percentaqe of Percentaqe of 
time enrolled, time enrolled, time not en- 
employed not employed rolled, employed 



Youths primarily Youths primarily 

enrolledi eo- enrolled, not 

ployed in pre- employed in pre- 

proqram period program period 



Pilot site 

Aqe in 
June 1978 
(months/ 100) 

Aqe squared 
White male 



1.453 
(.580) 



.004 
(2.33) 



-1.189 
( ,521) 



.276 
( .534) 



- ,061 
(2,386) 



-4.493 
(1,614) 



,005 
(.212) 



4.347 
(1.716) 



-1,011 
(1.762) 



- 0.021 
(.732) 



8,299 
(1, 126) 



- ,037 
(.653) 



-8,076 
( 1,204) 



2.012 
(1.324) 



,207 
(2.759) 



-1.899 
(1.633) 



,037 
(3.001) 



1.911 
(1.766) 



- ,435 
(1.739) 



- ,076 
(3,021) 



1.563 
(1.231) 



- .005 
(.359) 



-1,085 
(,918) 



,244 
(,893) 



- .044 , 
( 1.613) 



-4.785 
(2,645) 



,033 
(1,707) 



4.630 
(2.749) 



-1.074 
(2.756) 



.046 
( 1.173) 



1.000 



.053 
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Table B6.2. (Continued) 



Til SAW n* 1 A 

BiACK male 


n AAA 1 

OlOOO 1 
1-1 


0.000 
(-) 


0.000 
(-) 


' 0.000 
(-) 


0.000 
(■) 


0.000 
(■) 


.311 


'.272 


Hispanic 
male 


- .071 
(2.353) 


.001 

(.035) 


• .051 
(.580) 


- .026 
(.949) 


.024 
(.774) 


.063 
(1.451) 


.156 


.047 


rji, 1 J, _ 

Wfiite 
female 


" .038 
(1.298) 


- .020 
(.618) 


.076 
(.877) 


- .073 
(3.853) 


- .038 
(1.818) 


■ .069 
(2.339) 


'.133 


.112 


Black 

female 


- .029 
(.970) 


- .010 
(.306) 


- .096 
(1.105) 


- .025 
(1.718) 


.022 
(1.350) 


-.122 . 
(5.327) 


.133 


.438: 


Hispanic 
female 


.016 
(.356) 


.005 , 
(.105)' 


- .079 
(.592) 


- .066 
(2.891) 


- .014 
(.564) 


- .101 
(2.842) 


.067 


.078 



Proportion of 
pre-program timej 



Enrolled, .061 


.170 


.011 


.561 


■ .216 


■ .200 
(1.111) 


employed (.555) 


(1.731) 


(.037) 


(4.830) 


(1.708) 


Not enrolled,- .118 


- .124 


.248 


- .136 


- .375 


.561 
(5.931) 


employed" (1.447) 


(1.819) 


(1.177) 


(2.236) 


(5.659) 


Not enrolled,- .164 


- .067 


■ .319 


- .145 


■ .311 


.015 


not employed (1.88) 


(.119) 


(.443) 


(.603) 


(1.300) 


(.061) 


! 

.064 


.068 


.184 


.126 


.130 


1.50 


147 


147 


147 


697 


697 


697 



.069 



.750 



.114 



.013 



.049 



.791 



90 



473 



See note to Table B6.1. 
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APPENDIX C 



In measuring program impacts for this report/ we have restricted 
attention to sample members who responded to all three during-program 
interviews: Waves 1/ II/ and III: Both Waves II and III are required if 
our data are to cover the period of full program operation. However/ since 
a significant portion of the original sample did not complete all tlvs'^e 
interviews/ this opens the possibility of bias in our results. Such "attri- 
tion bias may occur if pilot site sample respondents are systematically 
different from comparison site sample respondents in ways that are not 
corrected for in our statistical analyses of the data. 

In an attempt to test for the existence and magnitude of such bias/ 

a special survey of a subset of Wave II nonrespondents was undertaken 

during Wave III data collection. That is, special efforts were made to 

locate Hispanics in Denver and Phoenix and blacks in Baltimore and Cleveland 

who had not responded to Wave II; those located were administered both 

Waves II and III.^ The resulting attrition sample was then used to 

estimate program efforts for survey nonrespondents; these results were then 

compared with estimated efforts for otherwise identical respondents. The 

result is a straightforward calculation of potential attrition bias/ 

utilizing a methodology which is likely to be more reliable than the 

econometric techniques employed to estimate bias in our previous report. 

2 

(See Farkas et al. (1980: Appendix A1).) 

Program Participation 

Table C2 . 1 shows program participation rate estimates for the local 
field survey and attrition survey samples, and estimated program participa- 
tion rates in the absence of attrition for (a) Hispanic youths in Denver/ 



Attention was restricted to particular race and site ^z'oups in an attempt 
to use limited resources to provide as much information as possible 
concerning the most substantively important program effects • 

The difficulty with econometric tests for attrition bias is that they 
rely upon (necessarily) untested assumptions regarding relationships among 
the variables in the analysis. It should be noted/ however / that our 
previous work in this regard concluded that sample attrition was not a 
problem for the analysis. 
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Table C2.1. Sample Attrition and Program Participation Rates 



Cumulative: 
Spring 1978 

through Spring Summer Fall Spring Summer Fall Spring Summer 
Summer 1980 1978 1978 1978 1979 1979 1979 1980 1980 



Hispanic youths in Denver: 



to 



2 

Local field survey sample 


(268) 


1Q. 1 

17. 1 

(210) 


25.4 
(232) 


23.2 

(263) 


26.0 

. m 


26.7 
(236) 


17.5 
(211) 


15.9 
(201) 


13.7 
(183) 


Attrition sample 


18.7 

(150) 


1 1 

h 1 

(130) 


Q ^ 

(137) 


Q.7 

. (144) 


10.0 
(140) 


12.3 
(130) 


10.4 

(115) 


8.5 

(106) 


4.3 

(92) 


Estimated participation 
iiiices in tne aDsence oi 
titttsrition 


27.8 


13.4 


17.5 


16,5 


18.0 


19.5 


14.0 


12.2 


9.0 




















BkcK youths in Baltimore: 




















Local field survey sample 


70.5 

(999) 


43.3 
(770) 


47.3 

(842) 


47.4 
(944) 


CI Q 

(933) . 


J 1 . J 

(876) 


(745) 


44.5 
(712) 


39.6 

(624) 


Attrition sample 


61.7 
(107) 


33.7 

(86) 


34.0 
(94) 


34.3 
(105) 


41.4 

(99) 


32.2 

(90) 


27.9 

(79) 


31.6 

(76) 


28.8 

(66) 


Estimated participation 
rates in the absence of 


68.4 


41.0 


44.1 


44.2 


49.3 


46.8 


39.5 


41.4 


37.0 


attrition 





















1 



The participation rate is the number of youths ever holding a program job in a period divided by the 
number ever program-eligible. See Chapter 3 for further details. 

^The sample includes youths who completed three waves of the local field survey. 

\he sample includes youths who did not complete the second wave oE the survey but were reinterviewed 

at a later date, using a special questionnaire that collected information about their activities 

during both the Wave II and Wave III time periods. 

Verage of the estimated participation rates for the local field jsurvey sample and the attrition sample ^ 
with one minus the attrition rate and the attrition rate, respectively, as weights. The Wave I - Wave III 
sample attrition rate for Denver is .499; for Baltimore, .244. 
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and (b) black ^youths in Baltimore. Estimated rates in the absence of attri 
tion are computed as ;4 weighted average of the respondent and nonrespondent 
rates, with the ^eughts being the percent of the total sample represented 
by each. 

The first panel of this table shows the results for Hispanics in 
Denver. Youth completing the first three waves of the local field survey 
(LFS) have much higher participation than attritors-Htwice as hi^ on a 
cumulative basis, and almost three times as high for particular periods. 
Combined with very high sample attrition for Denver (almost 50 percent for 
the Wave I - Wave III comparison), this leads to a large downward correc- 
tion in the LFS participation rates — from 36.9 percent to 27.8 percent on a 
cumulative (ever participated) basis. 

The second panel displays analogous results for blacks in Baltimore 
Once again attritors show lower participation, but in this case the gap is 
narrower — from 70.5 percent to 61.7 percent on a cumulative basis. Since 
sample attrition -vas much lower in Baltimore (24.4 percent), the result is 
only a small correction to the LFS participation rate — from 70.5 percent 
down to 68.4 percent. 

What are we to conclude regarding the effect of attrition on 
participation rate estimates for the sample as a whole? Not surprisingly, 
in all cases examined above attritors showed lower particiption than LFS 
completers, and we certainly conclude that the LFS estimates of participa- 
tion reported in Chapter 3 are biased upwards. As for the magnitude of 
this bias, the two panels of Table_C2.._1_ yield conflicting stories — a large 
bias in Denver, but a very much smaller bias in Baltimore. This difference 
is partly attributable to the particularly low participation rates of 
Denver attritors, but is even more directly due to the very much higher 
attrition rate in Denver than Baltimore. This latter fact yields a rela- 
tively optimistic conclusion for attrition bias in the sample as a whole. 
For it is Denver/Phoenix which show the highest sample attrition — no other 
sites come close. Moreover, Baltimore in particular, and blacks in general, 
cire a relatively large proportion of the sample as a whole. Thus we 
conclude that corrected participation rate estimates for the sample as a 
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whole would lie between those for Denver Hispanics and Baltimore' blacks, but 
very much closer to the latter. This leaves undisturbed our overall substan- 
tive conclusion that participation was quite high in this demonstration. 

School Enrollment 

Table C2.2 shows regress ion -adjusted, program effect estimates on 
_s.choql„enrol lment in Jthe LFS. And^attrit ion samples , as well as the estimated 
program effect in the absence of attrition. These are computed from probit 
regression calculations in which a dummy variable for pilot site, attrition 
sample members tests the hypothesis of different program effects for the 
LFS and attrition samples. These regression calculations are shown in 
Table C2.3. 

The most important result from this analysis is that in all cases 
the pilot site attrition sample dummy' variable coefficient fails to achieve 
statistical significance (see the t-statistics for the variables in the 
fourth row of Table C2.3), indicating no significant difference between LFS 
and attrition sample program effects. The estimated program effects in the 
absence of attrition calculated in Table C2.2 show an increase over the LFS 
effects in three out of four cases, so that the LFS findings reported in 
Chapter 4 be downward biased. However, a conservative approach based 
on statistical significance must conclude that we have failed to find 
evidence of bias. 
Employment 

Tables C2.4 and C2.5 repeat these analyses for program effects on 

employinent. The pilot site attrition sample dummy variable is significant 
only for the summer of 1980 in Denver, and for the fall of 1979 and the 
summer of 1978 in Baltimore. For Denver, the estimated effect in the 
absence of attrition is generally smaller (or more negative) than the LFS 
estimated effect, but this is of little consequence since we have already 
concluded that for a variety of reasons (poor program implementation and a 
strong labor market, in particular), program effects were small or nonexis- 
tent in this site (see Chapter 5 above). 



^It should also be noted that the over-time patterns in Table C2.1 generally 
reflect those reported for the sample as a whole. 
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Tcible C2*2. Sample Attritici? and Program Effects 



on Total School Enrollment Rates 





Local field 


1 

survey sample 


2 

^Attrition seonple 


Estimated 
program 




Pilot 

site 

rate 


Progreoti 
effect 


Pilot 

site 

rate 


Program 
effect 


effect in 
the absence 
of attrition 


Hispanic youths 
in Denver: 












Fall 1978 


58.9 


3.2 


39.6 


1.0 


2. 1 


T?a IT 1 0*70 


ft 1 • / 


— 1 1 


26.9 


6.3 


4. O 


Black youths in 
Baltimore: 












Fall 1978 


75.9 


3.3 


59.8 


14. 1 


5.9 


Fall 1979 


64.9 


2.4 


54.7 


14,3 


6.3 



The sample includes youths who completed three waves of the local field 
survey. T?he program effect is the difference between the pilot site rate 
and a regression-adjusted comparison site mean (fit at pilot site average 
personal characteristics/ enrollment rates and highest grade completed). 
Means of the right-hand side variables and probit coefficients are reported 
in Table C2.3. 

j . • ■ 

'The sample includes youths who completed the special attrition survey. 

The program effect for this Scimple is calculated in the same manner as the 
program effect for the local field survey seimple. None of the program 
effects in the attrition sample are significantly different/ in a statis- 
tical sense/ from the effects for the local field survey sample. 

^Average of the estimated progreim effects for the local field survey 
sample and the attrition sample with one minus the attrition rate and the 
attrition rate, respectively/ as weights. . The Wave I - Wave III sample 
attrition rate for Denver is .499; for Baltimore/ .244. 
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Table C2*3> Sample Attrition and Program Effects on School Enrolliient Rates (Table C2.2) ; 

Probit Coefficients and Pilot Site Means 



Variable 



Coefficients (t^statifiticB): 

Total enrollment Total enrollment 

for Hiepanic for black youths 

youths in Denver/ in Baltimore/ 

Phoenix Cleveland 



Pilot site means $ 



Denver Hispanics Denver Hispanlcs in Baltimore blacks 
in LPS sample in attrition sample in LPS sample _ 



Baltimore blacks in 
attrition sample 



Constant 



attrition 
sample 

Pilot site 



Pilot site X 

jttrition 

sample 

\qe in 
rune 1978 
(months/ 100) 

4ale 



female 



Enrolled f 
rail 1977 

Enrolled, 
fall 1977 X 
ittrition 
sample 

Highest grade 
:ompletedf 
Summer 1977 

tligheat grade 
:ompleted x 
attrition 
sample 

ji^ade missing, 
Summer 1977 

jiade missing, 
ic attrition 
sample 

rt,. 

— Q — 



Fall 
1978 


Fall 
1979 


Fall 
1978 


Fall, 
1979 


Fall 
1978 


Fall 
1979 


Fall 
1978 


Fall 
1979 


Fall 
1978 


Fall 
1979 - 


Fall 
1978 


Fall-...^- 
1979 


3.197 
(2.635) 


8.485 
(5.455) 


3.794 
(4.913) 


7.265 
(8.162) 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


; 1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


-1.827 
(1.166) 


-2.229 
(1.221) 


-1.733 
(1.415) 


-1.590 
(1.179) 


• .000 


.000 > 


1.000 


1.000 


.000 


.000 


l.QOO 


1.000 


.107 
(.638) 


- .037 
(.201) 


.150 
(1.178) 


.077 
(•627) 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


- .075 
(.218) 


.272 
(.612) 


.328 
(1.267) 


.349 
(1.293) 


.000 


.000 


1.000 


1.000 


.000 


.000 


1.000 


1.000 

4- 


-2.821 
(5.135) 


-5.555 
(6.456) 


-3.456 
(9.697) 


-4.649 
(10.727) 


2.060 


2.020 


2.080 


2.040 


2.050 


2.010 


2.080 


2.030 


0.000 

(-) 


0.000 
H 


0.000 
(-) 


0.000 
(-) 


.471 


.460 


.500 


.530 


.446 


.462 


.543 


.570 


.018 
(.148) 


.111 
(.794) 


.002 
(.021) 


- .038 
(.447) 


.529 


.540 


.500 


.470 


.552 


.538 


.457 


.430 



553 



1.307 1.274 1.216 .628 

(6.621) (3.343) (8.237) (3.451) 

- .190 - .687 - .267 - .182 

(.523) (1.176) (.873) (.513) 



.191 .150 .360 .238 
(2.175) (1.162) (7.814) (4.922) 



.169 .248 .130 .136 
(1.018) (1.222) (1.016) (.978) 



1.740 1.144 2.434 1.427 

(2.131) (.996) "(5.601) (3.427) 

1.274 2.232 1.757 1.679 

(.830) (1.223) (1.534) (1.336) 



.753 .806 .736 .800 .881 .909 
..000 .000 .736 .800 .000 .000 



.752 .797 



.752 .797 



6.810 7.340 6.830 7. 110 6,680 6.610 6.170 6. 130"^" 



.000 .000 6.830 7.110 .000 .000 

.243 * .171 .257 .209 .226 .20-» 
.000 .000 .257 .209 .000 .000 



^0 6.130 



441 



1383 



1097 



263 211 



144 



115 744 745 



.286 .266 



.286 .266 



105 , 79 



320 



Table C2.4. Sample Attrition and Program Effects 



on Employment Ratios 



Local field survey seunple 
Pilot 

site Program 

rate effect 



1 



Attrition seuaple 
Pilot 

site Progreim 
rate effect 



Estimated 
progreun 
effect in 
the absence ^ 
of attrition" 



Hispanic youths 
in Denver: 



Fall 1978 39.3 7.3 

Spring 1979 46.1 6.2 

Fall 1979 40.0 - 1.8 

Spring 1980 41 .6 - 4.3 



34.3 
39.7 
39.3 
33.8 



2.2 
0.9 
6.7 
5.9 



4.8 
3.6 
4.2 
5. 1 



Summer 1978 
Summer 1979 
Summer 1980 



49.5 
47.6 
47.9 



15 
• 0 
13 



39.4 
46.7 
33.8 



9.7 
5.6 
-13.6*** 



12.6 
2.7 
0. 1 



Black youths in 
Baltimore : 



Fall 1978 45.7 28.5 

Spring 1979 49.9 33.7 

Fall 1979 47.4 21.4 

Spring 1980 47.2 19.8 



Stjmmer 1978 
Summer 1979 
Summer 1980 



48.7 
51.6 
43.8 



14.8 
12.5 
9.5 



38. 1 
46.6 
35. 1 
39.7 

38.6 
41.3 
37.4 



20.4 
25.2 

4.4** 

6.4 

1.0* 
7. 1 
0.6 



26. 
31, 
17, 
16. 



11 
11 



>4 
,2 



7.3 



The sample includes youths who completed three waves of the local field 
survey. The program effect is the difference between the pilot site rate 
and a regression-adjusted comparison site mean (fit at pilot site average 
personal characteristics and preprogreim employment) . Means of the right- 
hand side variables and regression coefficients are reported in Table C2.5. 

> 

"The sample includes youths who completed the special attrition survey. 
The program effect for this seimple is calculated in the same manner as the 
program effect for the local field survey sample. Asterisks indicate 
attrition sample progreim effects different from local field survey program 
effects at the 10 percent (*), 5 percent (**), or .1 percent (***) level 
of significance. . 

Werage of the estimated progreim effects for the local field survey 
sample and the attrition Scimple with one minus the attrition rate and 
the attrition rate, respectively, as weights. The Wave I - Wave III 
sample attrition rate for Denver is .499; for Baltimore, .244. 
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Table C2»S. Regression Coefficient Estirates for Satnole Attrition 
and program Effects on Ey.olovpent Ratios (Table C2«4) 



Fall 1978 Spring 1979 Fall 1979 Spring 1980 Suiwaer 1978 Surjser 1979 Sujnaer 19B0 



C2»SA» Hispanic Youths in Dcnver/Phoenix 



Constant 


-1017. 1 


- 838.0 


- 113.8 


-10S3.2 


- 448.7 


- 243.7 


~ 82 1*9 


(2« 6) 


( 1.8) 


(0.2) 


( 1.2) 


(0.9) 


(0.4) 


(0.7) 


Pilot dxssay 


7.26 


6.22 


- 1.79 


- 48.2 


1 S. S4 


- 0. 13 




{ 1 . S) 


(1.3) 


(0.3) 


(0.8) 


(3.1) 


(0.0) 


(2.3) 


Attrition saople 


- 1.30 


- 3.70 


3.67 


- 10.81 


- 13.72 


- 12.11 


IS . 60 




(0.2) 


(0 .4) 


(0.4) 


(1.1) 


(1.5) 


(1-3) 


(1.S) 


pilot X attrition 


- 9.41 


- S-3S 


- 4.89 


- 1.61 


- s.a3 


S.76 


- 27-3S 


sample duEuny 


(1,0) 


(0.6) 


(O.S) 


(0.2) 


(0.6J 


(0.6) 


(2.S) 


Feaale ^urjny 


- 13,08 


- 13.96 


- 18.70 


- 16. S7 


- 11.08 


- 19. 11 


— 16.73 


(3.6) 


(3.8) 


(4.6) 


• (3.9) 


(2.9) 


(4.9) 


(3.8) 


Age 


9.90 


8-67 


1.S8 


1 1.01 


4.73 


3. 09 






(2.6) 


(2.0) 


(0.2) 


(1.2) 


(1-0) 


(O.S) 


(0.8) 


Age sqitared 


• 0.023 


- 0.021 


- 0.004 


- 0.027 


— 0.012 


— 0.008 




(2.S) 


(2.0) 


(0.2) 


(1.3) 


(1.1) 


(0.6) 


(0.9) 


^ploynent ratio. 


0.177 


0. 113 


- 0.019 


. 0.006 


0 . 048 


— 0.011 




Spring 1977 


(2.0) 


(1.2) 


(0.2) 


(0.1) 


(0.5) 


(0.1) 


( 1.3) 


Dsployrsent ratio • 


0. 134 


0.188 


0.208 


0.237 


0.159 


0. 1S9 


0. 198 


Sunaer 1977 


(2.1) 


(2.9) 


(2.9) 


(3.2) 


(2.4) 


(2.3) 


(2.7) 


QspLoynent ratio. 


- 0.049 


0.107 


0.088 


- 0.019 


0.010 


0 . 06 1 


0 018 


Fall 1977 


(0.6) 


(1.4) 


(1.0) 


(0.2) 


(0. 1) 


(0.7) 


(0.2) 


Qnploynent ratio. 


— 0.432 


_ Q,292 


— 0 . 1S9 


0.03 1 


- 0. 12S 


- 0.2S9 


- 0.3S2 


Spring 1977 x 


(2.8) 


( 1 .9) 


(0.9) 


(0.2) 


(0.8) 


(1.S) 


(l-S) 


attrition sample 
















dujnny 
















Qnployzent ratio. 


0.078 


0 049 


0 086 


— 0.046 


0. 172 


0.064 


- 0.096 


Simmer 1977 x 


(0-7) 


(0.4) 


(0.7) 


(0.4) 


(1.S) 


(O.S) 


(0.7) 


attrition SiimpLa 
















dummy 
















Qnployment ratio. 


0.243 


0.087 


0.09S 


0. 114 


0. 127 


0. 143 


0.0S6 


Fall 1977 X 


(1.8) 


(0.7) 


.(0.6) 


(0.7) 


(0.9) 


(1.0) 


(0.3) 


attrition sample 
















dummy 


















.109 


. 131 


. 102 


• 101 


.128 


.105 


.123 


N 


S53 


531 


441 


420 


492 


489 




C2*S8. Black Youths 


in Baltimore /Cleveland 












Constant 

' ■■ ■ - • 


-179S.0 


-1282.4 


150.0 


- '530. 3 


—1 44 1 . 8 


— 392.9 


_ 902.3 


(6.8) 


(4.2) 


(0.4) 


(1.1) 


(4.7) 

■ ^- ■ 


(1.1) 


(I.S) 


pilot dummy 


28. S3 


33-69 


21. 36 


19.83 


14.81 ' 


1 2 .SO 


9. 46 


(9.2) 


(10.7) 


(6.0) 


(S.5) 


(4.5) 


(3.9) 


(2.6) 


Attrition sample 


- 2.70 


3.34 


4. 10{ 


4.81 


2.22 


- 8. 20 


1 . 76 




(0.4) 


(O.S) 


(0.6) 


(0.7) 


(0.3) 


(1.2) 


(0.2) 


pilot X attrition 


- 8.09 


- 8.49 


- 17.0 


- 13.42 


- 13.78 


- 5.43 


— 8 . 89 




(1.1) 


(1.2) 


(2.1) 


(1.6) 


(1.8) 


(0.7) 


(1.0) 


Feaale CXimmy 


- M . 74 


0.70 


- S. 10 


- S.30 


- 2.27 


- 5.72 


— 1 0 . 61 


(0-7) 


(0.3) 


(1.9) 


(1.9) 


(0.9) 


(2.3) 


(3.7) 


Age 


17. 12 


12. SO 


- 0.74 


6. 18 


14. 12 


4.68 


9.92 




(6-7) 


(4.2) 


(0.2) 


(1.3) 


(4.8) 


(1.3) 


(1.6) 


Age squared 


- 0.040 


- 0.030 


0.001 


- 0.017 


- 0.034 


- 0.012 


— 0 . 026 




(6.6) 


(4.2) 


(0.1) 


(1.4) 


(4.9) 


(1.4) 


( 1.7) 


Dsployment ratio. 


- 0.061 


0.067 


- 0.111 


- 0.124 


- 0.000 


- 0.098 


— 0 . 027 


^nrina 1977 


(0.8) 


(0.8) 


(1.1) 


(1.2) 


(0.0) 


(1.1) 


(0.2) 


Qnployment ratio. 


0.03S 


0.020 


0.047 


0.025 


0.161 


0.097 


0.047 


Summer 1977 


(0.9) 


(O.S) 


(1.0) 


(0.5) 


(3.9) 


(2.4) 


( 1.0) 


Dnployment ratio. 


- 0.020 - 


- 0.0 09 


0.093 


0. 147 


- 0.051 


0 . 00 6 


0 016 


Pall 1977 


(0.3) 


(0.1) 


(1.2) 


( 1.8) 


(0.8) 


(0.1) 


(0.2) 


QnpLoyment ratio. 


- 0. 1S6 


- 0.S2T 


0 074 


_ 0,323 


- 0.396 


- 0.248 


- 0.0S8 


Spring 1977 x 


(0.8) 


(2.S) 


(0.3) 


(1.4) 


(1.8) 


(1.2) 


(0.3) 


attrition sample 
















dummy 
















QnpLoyment ratio. 


0.068/" 


0.022 


0.009 


0.062 


0.048 


0. 101 


0.063 


Summer 1977 x 


(0.7)- 


(0.2) 


(0.1) 


(0.5) 


(0.4) 


(0.9) 


(O.S) 


attrition sample 
















dummy 
















Qnployment ratio. 


0.206 


0.407 


0.131 


0.2S5 


0.204 


0.173 


0.008 


Fall 1977 X 


(1.4) 


. (2.7) 


(0.8) 


(1.5) 


(1.4) 


(1.1) 


(0.0) 


attrition sample 
















dummy 
















r2 


.111 


.109 


.0S6 


.063 


.059 


.043 


.036 


N . . 


1383 


13S7 


1097 


10S0 . 


1250 


1278 


934 



Employment effects for Baltimore are more interesting/ since they 
are reported to be large and positive in Chapter 5, and although not all 
pilot site attrition Scimple dummy variables are statistically significant 
in the lower panel of Table C2*5, the negative signs of this coefficient 
are consistent across time periods. As a result/ Table C2.4 shows a 
reduced program effect in the absence of attrition for this site/ with the 
reduction falling in the 2 to 3 percentage point range. That is, from 28.5 
to 26.5 percent/ from 33.7 to 31.6 percent/ etc. (See the second and fifth 
columns in the bottom panel of Table C2.4.) Since/ as discussed above for 
participation/ Baltimore blacks more nearly resemble the full sample than 
do Denver Hispanics/ this encourages us in the correctness of our basic 
substantive finding regarding YIEPP employment effects — they are large and 
positive. 
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Table C2 -6 . M«ana for Samole Att rition and 
Effeera on Enolovment Ratioa fTablc C2.4) 



Fall 1978 Spring 1979 



Fall 1979 Spring 1980 Sumner 1978 SusatiC 1979 



SUTjnar 1980 



C2»6A. toeal Field Survey. Hiaoanic Yo uths in Denver 



Female 
Age 

Age squared 

&9ploynent ratio. 
Spring 1977 

Caployadt ratio » 
Siaccer 1977 

Enploynent ratio. 
Fall 1977 

Dependent variable 
lESnploycent ratio 
In ) 

H 



.529 
206.1 
42668.4 
12.7 

36.6 



39.3 



.528 
204.2 
41844.6 
11.6 

36.5 

18.7 

46. 1 

250 



.540 
201.6 
40748.4 
9. 1 

34.8 

16.7 



C2.6B. Attrition Sar.ole. Hlsoanlc Youths in Denver 



Female 
Age 

Age squared 

Employment ratio. 
Spring 1977 

Employment ratio. 
Summer 1977 

Qnployment ratio. 
Fall 1977 

Dependent variable 
(Onployment ratio 
in ) 



.500 
207.8 
43370.6 
13.3 

41.9 

26.2 

34.3 

144 



.486 
207.0 
43004.7 
12.*9 

42.4 

26.3 

39.7 

140 



.470 
203.6 
41594.5 
11.3 

45. 1 



39.3 



C2.6C. 



Local Field Survev. Hisoanic Youths in Phoenix 



Female' 
Age 

Aqo squared 

Employment ratio. 
Spring 1977 

ESaployment ratio, 
Susmier 1977 

Bnployment ratio. 
Fall 1977 

, Dependent variable 
(Qaployment ratio 
in ,) 

H 



.527 
204.9 
42189.8 
13.0, 

28.2 



30.9 



.528 
203.3 
41490.9 
11.6 

27.4 

17.1 

38.1 

106 



.518 
199.7 
39992,4 
8.3 

23.3 

12.3 

39.5 



C2.6D. Attrition Sample. Hisoanic Yo uths in Phoenix 



Female 
Age 

Age squared 

Employment ratio • 
Spring 1977 

Employment ratio, 
Sumner 1977 

Employment racio. 
Fall 1977 

Oependont variable 
employment ratxo 
in ) : 



.528 
206.4 
42797.6 
1510 

36.2 



32.6 



.543 
206.9 
4299S.7 
15.4 

34.5 

18.9 

34.3 

. 35 



85 

.533 
203.7 
41601. 1 
11.6 

33.8 

16.5 

42.0 

30 



.532 
200.6 
40361. 1 
8.5 

34.8 



201 

.453 

202.0 
40899.5 
10.3 

45.3 



.518 
199.2 

39752.4 
7.3 

22.7 



.533 
203.7 
41601. 1 
11.6 

33.8 



.517 
208.8 
43776.0 
14.1 

39.2 



49.5 



.504 

209.2 
43952.5 
13.3 

42.2 



.511 
208.8 
43752.5 
15.4 

31.2 



.516 
209.5 
44011.6 
17.4 

36.9 



.534 
203.0 
41339.5 
10.4 

36.4 

18.0 



.485 
205.1 
42231 .0 
11.6 

43.2 



.505 

"2011 1 ■ 

40569.3 
9.0 

23.0 



.531 
205.2 
42235.8 
13.2 

34.6 



36.3 



.552 
199.2 
39756.0 
8.7 

34.6 



47.9 
183 

.434 

200.0 
40071.0 
8.0 

44.4 



.538 

-199.8 

40011 .5 
7.3 

20.4 



.542 
202.1 
40938.7 
6.2 

.33.8 
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Table C2»6» (Continued I 

VaII 197B 



C2»6E» Local Field Survey, Olack Youths in B.^ It ■j'.f . » 



Spring 1979 ri^.U \^)n^ Sumner 1978 Suimer 1979 Suimer1980 



,552 
205.4 
42357.6 
4.0 

20.2 



.555 
204.0 
41764.5 
3.7 

20.1 



resale 
Age 

Age squared 

Employment ratio. 
Spring 1977 

Qoploycent ratio « 
Sumner 1977 

Qoploynent ratio* 
Fail 1977 

Dependent variable 
(Employment ratio 
in ) 



N 944 

C2.6F. Attrition Sairole, Black Youths in Baltimore 



200.6 
10360.0 
2.9 

17.6 



Female 
Age 

Age squared 

Qoployment ratio* 
Spring 1977 

Qnployment racio. 
Summer 1977 

Qoployment ratio » 
Fail 1977 

Dependent variable 
(EJaploynent ratio 
in ) 



.457 
20S.O 
43500.3 
4.7 

24.3 



.444 
205.9 
42549.9 
4.4 

23.9 



.430 
202.7 
41222. B 
5.5 

22.8 • 



N 105 99 

C2.6G. Local Field Survey. Slack Youths in Cleveland 



Female 
Age 

Ago squared 

Qnployment ratio. 
Spring 1977 

Qnployment ratio* 
Summer 1977 

Bnploystent ratio. 
Fall 1977 

Dependent variable 
(Qsployment ratio 
in ) 



.529 
204.5 
41989.0 
5.3 

35.8 



.526 
202.6 
41221.4 
5.5 

36.2 



.512 
199.8 
40029.5 
5.7 

34.9 



N 255 249 

C2.6H. Attrition Sapole, Black Youths in Cleveland 



Female 
Age 

Age squared 

Qoployment ratio* 
Spring 1977 

Csploynent ratio* 
Summer 1977 

Qnployment ratio* 
Pall 1977 

Dependent variable 
(Bnployment ratio 
in ) 



• 443 
206.9 
42946. 1 
4.5 

29.6 



20.3 



.434 
205.0 
42150.5 
4.6 

30.8 



.439 
203.3 
41461 .4 
5.4 

30.3 



.536 
199.6 

2.8 
17.3 



47.2 

712 

• 447 

201.9 
40881. 1 
5.7 

22.9 



39^7 
76 

• 518 

198.9 
39658.2 
4.8 

34.6 



199 

.460 
202.4 
41053.5 
4.6 

30. 1 



35. 1 



.553 
20B.e 
43 758.9 
4.5 

21.0 



.436 
211.0 
44717.2 
5.2 

24.5 



94 

• 517 

207.0 
43042. 1 
6.3 

37.5 

11.0 



.461 
200.9 
43791.0 
4.2 

29.9 



.555 
202.7 
41213. 1 
3.5 

19.8 

6.9 



.433 
204^0 
41749.8 
4.8 

24. 1 



.527 
201 .5 
40724.0 
5.7 

35.7 



: .425 
204.5 
41930.3 

4. a 

30.3 



.542 
197.7 
39178.3 
2.4 

17.0 

4.5 

43.8 

624 

.470 
200.2 
40178.4 
6.5 

23.2 

7.8 

37.4 

66 

.513 
197.8 
39217.5 
5.1 

35.1 



7.1 



.421 
201.3 
40620.3 
5. 1 

32. 1 
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